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Q; 10 May 1994; the Republic of South Africa was reborn; 
with the -swearing-in of the “world's most famous political 


prisóner”, 


Nelson Rolihlahla Mandela, as the first President A 


sto represent all the people of South Africa: The happy denoue- 
ment was by no means sudden or smooth. Four years and two: ' 
months of tardy and tortuous negotiations preceded the first. 
all-race General Elections in the country’in which the non- 
whites had been for three and a half centuries always in but 
not of the state, the objects not subjects of political decision. 
That the finale of the long saga is so happy and welcome is'due 
almost solely to the extra-ordinary patience-and statesmanship, 
borne out of supreme self-confidence, of faith in the validity - 
and victory-of his lifelong mission, of Nelson: Mandela and. the. 
„South, Africans of all races-who believed iñ him. His-faith in 
-his cause was only equalled by his faith in the people whom he- 
léd” And: yet, in the hour of victory, he. declared: p 


E i> I stand before you humbled by os courage with a 


ow? 
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-This i Is one of the most important moments in the life of ` 
_our country. I stand béforé-you filled with” ‘deep pride and 
_ Joy. Pride in the ordinary, humble people « ‘of this country. : 


“You: have; shown such a calm, ‘patient détermination’ to 
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‘reclaim this. country, as your e own and joy that you:can as 
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. ‘loudly. proclaim. from the roof-tops “Free àt last”. 


“heart full of. love a all ‘of you. 
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“Displaying à an uncommon. magaan in fhe hour of success, 


he held out .the hand of icine to Me Gi of. the ` 


horrors of apartheid: >. ~~ cae 


` Let us ‘build a future together+and toast a , better life for `. Qn 

.. all South Africans. Let us stretch out our hands to-those .. ~ ~» 
` who have ` beaten us and. say to them ‘We are all South ae 
v ` Africans”. = vite eet 

. Now i is s the time: to heal old wounds and to build a + . 

ige new South’ “Africa: > AN s: ea EN Oe ae 


e Sovereign Parliament of. India; representing nearly. a “fs : 

- billion people of the world, while extending: “watmest con- - š 
“giako to the people of South Africa in their ‘hour of ` MN 
` triumph and glory’, also wished’ them ‘ success in puna upa“ 
..democracy of peace and prosperity’. o aes > l 
In welcoming and greeting the new únited, ‘democratic; non- '` 
racial South’ Africa, Africa’ Quarterly recalls with’pride that `. 
_ this year marks the centenary of the’ first. non-white political Ç 
organization in South. Africa—the ` Natal Indian ` Congréss:“ 
-founded by. Mahatma Gandhi. We are also happy-to express’ 2 
-our joy on the completion, of Independence of that Continent... 
” whose people have known nothing but suffering and. indignities `. 
forso many centuries. It.is indeed a happy- coincidence, too, iS. 
¿that this issue carrying our Message of Greetings to-the last of. . > 
` the nations in Africa to become free.at last is also dedicated ` 
"to the memory of another grèat son of ‘India who was devoted ~: 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


A frica Quarterly is the only journal published in India devoted 
exclusively to the understanding of the great continent of Africa 
and its relationship with India. This journal attracted interest not . 
only among scholars and academics, but also among the common 
people of both India and Africa. A long spell of silence had been 
forced upon us for a variety of reasons, which was broken on a 
historic day, October the 2nd, with the release of a Special Issue 
on Post-Apartheid South Africa. Once again, Africa Quarterly 
was back on rails. 

This has been a source of considerable satisfaction principally 
because of the shared experiences between the people of India and 
the people of Africa. The journal fulfils a long-felt need and 
continues the process of dialogue which has symbolised the essence 
of our history and relationship. 

The influence that the people and the great leaders of Africa 
had on India has been considerable. Likewise, India and Indians 
have contributed not only to scholastic poe but also to political 
initiatives in Africa. 

Not long ago, an Indian diplomat played a major role in the 
fight against colonialism in Kenya and indeed, in the whole ‘of 
East Africa in the early 50s. Today, he has become a legendary 
figure in Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania. This diplomat was 
Apasaheb B. Pant. 

The first time I saw Apa Saheb was when he disc the 
Tanzania town of Mwanza to inaugurate the Gandhi Memorial 
Hall. I was then not more than 8 years old but I still vividly recall 
how the youthful and dashing Apa Saheb personified for us the 
dynamism and optimism of the young Indian nation. He was 
regarded with great warmth and affection by all, for the contribution 
he was making on behalf of India to foster greater bonds of 
friendship between the people of India and the people of East 
Africa. About seventeen years later, I had the privilege of meeting 
him again in Kenya where I was a junior diplomat. Apa Saheb 
had of course mellowed with age but the spark skill remained. 


Though, he was on a private visit, the Kenyan Government had 
rolled out for him more than a red carpet, out of affection and 
regard for his contribution during Kenya’s struggle for indepen- 
dence. His reach with the common people and with the political 
leadership in East Africa was considerable, and symbolised, in 
the 50s, the true brotherhood between India and the people of 
East Africa. 

We, in the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, deem it 
very fitting to institute a scholarship in his memory for the legendary 
work he did in Kenya as India’s first Commissioner. This 
scholarship—Apasaheb Pant Memorial Scholarship—will be 
awarded every year to a meritorious Kenyan student to study at 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University New Delhi from the forthcoming 
academic session. In this issue of Africa Quarterly, we have 
reminiscences from a large number of people who knew Apa 
Saheb and had the opportunity to work with him. In a small way, 
we hope to cherish his memory and his legacy. 

India’s scholarship programme for foreign nationals 
demonstrates our commitment to South-South cooperation. 
Nationals from over 70 countries, principally from Africa are 
today studying in India in various disciplines such as engineering, 
medicine and the humanities. After spending an average of three 
to four years in India, these students return to their countries and 
carry home with them, not only a part of India but also a part of 
the brotherhood that binds our people. | 

This journal is principally meant to foster closer dialogue 
and cooperation. It is the first issue of 1994 and not the last! It 
gives me great pleasure to mention that we will shortly publish a 
Special Issue on ‘the Horn of Africa’ and that, later this year, 
there will be a Special Issue on ‘Protest Literature’. We warmly 
welcome your comments and suggestions as to how forthcoming 
issues may be improved. : 


EDITOR'S NOTE ` 


W. are honoured to launch the new series, beginning with 
the first quarter of 1994, with a homage to a remarkable son of 
India, whose devotion to the cause of African advancement has 
become a legend—Apasaheb Balasaheb Pant. As Independent 
India’s first Commissioner in British East Africa, Apa Saheb 
symbolised India’s desire to see the end of colonialism and 
racialism in Africa and worked dedicatedly towards this goal. It 
is but appropriate that the Council has decided to award an annual 
scholarship in his memory to a meritorious Kenyan student for 
studies in India. This issue of the AFRICA QUARTERLY is 
dedicated to the memory of Apa Saheb and we are happy to 
present tributes from his admirers in Kenya and India and the 
reminiscences of some of his former colleagues. 

Presenting a group of six articles on Francophone or 
French-speaking Africa, we spotlight the general neglect of this 
group in India’s relations with Africa and explore the possibilities 
for the future in the context of the changing nexus between them 
and France. The eighteen Francophone States in sub-Saharan 
Africa in which French is the official language include three, 
which were ex-Belgian territories. Nevertheless, France has often 
exercised asomewhat proprietary interest in all of them, choosing 
to intervene whenever necessary to protect her strategic concerns. 
France has been the principal donor country for almost all of 
them. France also has been their principal trading partner. While 
Daleep Singh looks at the historical evolution of this relationship, 
Shanti Sadiq Ali, invoking the memory of perhaps the most 
francophile African leader, draws attention to the end of an era. 
Mukonoweshura exposes the paradox of socialist neo-colonialism 
under Mitterand, and, Olusoji looks ahead into the twenty-first 
century. Mehta draws attention to the woefully inadequate social 
infrastructure despite decades of French ‘munificence’, in a 
review article. . 

In the last issue, we presented an Indian’s perception of 
the Indian image in Africa. In this issue we carry a Nigerian’s 


view on the impact of the Indian presence in his country. We 
are also happy to carry the nostalgic recollections of India by . 
one of the early batches of African students in India. 

From this issue, we propose to include a regular feature— 
Ind-Africana—on Africa-related activities in India. We welcome 
readers to bring to our notice such activities anywhere in India. 

As already announced, the next Issue of the AFRICA 
QUARTERLY will be a Special Issue on India and the Horn 
of Africa, followed by another Special Issue on African Protest 
Literature. 

On a personal note. I wish to thank Amit Dasgupta, Deputy 
Director general, ICCR, for helping me put together the Special 
Feature. 


LE Poa t. 


T.G. Ramamurthi 
Editor 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 
ON 
APASAHEB BALASAHEB PANT 


Apasaheb Balasaheb Pant 


Life and Times : I912—1992 


family of Aundh, Maharashtra, Apasaheb was edu- 
cated in Bombay and Oxford, before being called to the 
Bar at the Inns of Court. Aundh was one of the few ‘native 
states’ of British India which had identified with the nationalist 
movement under Mahatma Gandhi. Apasaheb returned to 
India in 1936 and, under the guidance of his father, became a 
follower of Mahatma Gandhi. When the State went democratic, 
Apasaheb became the first elected Prime Minister in 1944. He 
became a member of the All India Congress Committee in 1948. 

When, after 12 years of negotiations, the British Govern- 
mem at last agreed, in 1948, to the opening oftan Indian 
Commission in Nairobi, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru chose 
Apasaheb to head the post. In the context of Independent 
India’s abiding commitment to anti-colonialism and political 
advancement of the subject people in Asia and Africa, Apasaheb’s 
‘briefing’ from Nehru was to befriend the Africans in East 
Africa and support their political advance. The British colonial 
authorities, on the other hand, expected the Indian Commissioner 


B on 11 September 1912, in the former princely 
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to merely look after the interests of the resident Indian 
community. By 1953, when Kenya was plunged into the tragedy 
of the Mau Mau rebellion, the British administration found 
Apasaheb’s presence uncomfortable and asked for his recall. 

While complying with this demand, the Government of 
India made it clear, as if in ex post facto justification of the 
actions of Apasaheb, in the Ministry of External Affairs Annual 
Report for 1953-54, that India’s interest in British East Africa 
arose from: 


(a) her general attitude towards colonialism and her 
desire to see subject people achieve their independence; 

(b) her membership of the United Nations whose Charter 
lays down that non-self-governing territories should 
achieve political advancement; l 

(c) her membership of the Commonwealth, which 
consists of a number of races; 

(d) her general desire for peace, which can be jeo- 
pardized by large-scale racial conflict; and, 

(e) finally, the presence in these territories of appre- 
ciable number of people of Indian origin. 


In further vindication of Apasaheb’s role in Kenya he was awarded 
the Padma Sri in 1954 and posted to Gangtok as Political Officer 
to Sikkim and Bhutan. From Gangtok, Apasaheb moved on 
to Jakarta, Oslo and Cairo, before HMG in Britain had the 
honour of receiving the man whom it had sent away from one 
of HM’s colonies in 1954. From London, Apasaheb went to 
Rome from where he retired after an uninterrupted career as 
Head of Mission for 27 Years. l | 

Apasaheb had an abiding interest in Africa in general 
and in Kenya in particular. During his brief stay at Headquarters 
between Nairobi and Gangtok, he helped in setting up the 
Department of African Studies in the University of Delhi and 
made valuable suggestions for the educational advance of 
Africans through scholarships and placements in Indian 
Universities as well as for the welfare of African students in 
India. After retirement, he took keen interest in the Centre 
for East African Studies of the Bombay University. He took 
part in the Independence celebrations of Tanganyika and the 
funeral of his lifelong friend, Jomo Kenyatta. 

There was a mystic streak in Apasaheb’s personality which 


Apasaheb Balasaheb Pant ees) 


came out in all his activities, especially in his literary works, 
naturally pre-eminently in autobiographical writings. Some of 
the titles he chose for his writings reveal his metaphysical 
approach to mundane matters. For an active diplomat, his writings 
were prolific and included: 


Tension and Tolerance; Aggression and Violence— 
Gandhian Experiment to fight them; The Resettlement of 
Man; Yoga, Suryanamaskar; Vivekananda in Indonesia; 
Undiplomatic Incidents; Mandala; A Moment in time; 
The unusual Raja. 


Apasaheb is survived by his wife Dr. Nalini Pant, two daughters . 
and a son. 


Editor 


a 


PRESS RELEASE 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
EXTERNAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
NEW DELHI. 


APASAHEB PANT SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship has been instituted in memory of late . 
Apasaheb Pant from the next academic session for Post- 
graduate course in the School of [International Studies of 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. The scholarship 
will be awarded to a meritorious Kenyan student. The decision 
was taken following an initiative taken by the Indian High 
Commission in Kenya where Apasaheb Pant is remembered 
fondly even today for the outstanding work done by him as 
Commissioner of India to Kenya. 


New Delhi 
20.04.94 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
! 
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Apasaheb Pant—A Tribute 


Hon'ble Fritz D’Souza, Former Speaker of the 
National Assembly, Kenya 


in a crowd of several thousands as he was addressing a 

public meeting behind Patel Club in what was then called 
Duke Street. He spoke for about 2 hours and he mesmerised 
the crowd, including this humble student. He fired their 
conscience and their imagination. Í recall so well that he told 
them that it was not enough to make money. Life had to be 
more than that. They must stand up and be counted as equal 
human beings, proud of their ancestry and heritage, who should 
join with the people of Kenya, to fight for their rights for 
independence from colonialism, for racial equality, and for 
justice for the people of this country. 

When I returned after my studies in the U.K. in early 
1952, I called on him, and immediately became his admirer, 
follower, and supporter. He had a group of young people, who 
were often referred to as starry-eyed idealists, communists, 
Mau Mau supporters, African stooges etc, but Apa gave them 


[e saw Apa Pant when I was a young man and was standing 
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his help and full support. He invited us for lunch almost every 
Friday where we discussed the political scene and decided how 
_we could all help. 

His greatest friend in Kenya was Jomo Kenyatta. They 
were mutual admirers and were in many ways very much alike. 
Apa supported the struggle for Kenya’s independence in every 
possible way. His was an open house where members of the 
British Establishment, MPs, Fabian Society activists, Trade 
Union Leaders and others from the U.K. and India could meet 
freely with African leaders and come to understand their point 
of view. The possibility that we could meet nationalists and 
` freedom fighters and speak freely and without fear of arrest 
was of tremendous and incalculable help to the country. 

Most of all Apasaheb tried very hard to bring the African 
and Indian movements together: He arranged dozens of private 
meetings not only between the top leaders of the Kenya African 
Union and the Indian Congress, but also between middle rank 
leaders, from all walks of society. He arranged trips of hundreds 
of Indians to Githungun to attend functions at the Githunguri 
Teachers Training College to deliver speeches and make financial 
contributions to the one organisation which was dear to the 
hearts of Kenyatta and the African people.‘ Both Kenyatta and 
Apa Pant realised that unless we could get schools, independent 
schools, which were not subservient to the Movemment or its 
evil teachings, Kenya would never be free. 

` We also recollect that he arranged with the cana 
of India for African students to get scholarships to go to India. 
They studied subjects which the colonialists considered to be 
subversive i.e. law, history, politics and economics. Many leaders 
and Ministers, past and present, were thus educated and inspired 
in India and fought for the Independence of our country and 
for its development. 

Along with John Karmali, his very er friend, Apa also 
established the first multi-racial school in Kenya in the teeth 
of opposition from the settlers i.e. Hospital Hill School. He 
also, again with the help of John, established the United Kenya 
Club. It is not possible to imagine what a revolution this was. 
There never had been a place for the races to meet except as 
Master and Servant or as antagonists at a conference table. 
The idea that we could meet as friends and equals and discuss 


Apasaheb Balasaheb Pant 9 


allsubjectsin addition to politics was absolutely revolutionary. 

Iwonder how many people know that Apa Pant got secret 
information from the U.K. almost a fortnight before it happened, 
that Kenyatta and the entire leadership of Kenya African Union 
was to be arrested on 20th October 1952 (Kenyatta Day). I 
remember that he told us that he conveyed that information 
to Kenyatta from the Government of India and offered help 
to spirit him out of the country. menyatta was very appreciative, 
but rightly refused. 

Kenyatta was so grateful for Apa’s help, that one of the 
first persons he wanted to meet when he came out of prison 
and detention was Apa Pant. In fact, and I am told it is very 
unusual, for a country to ask for a particular person as ambassador. 

But Kenyatta asked that Apa be sent to Kenya as the first 
Ambassador to a free Kenya. But politics, bureaucracy, 
jealousy and intrigue prevailed in India. While Apa was sent 
for the Independence Celebrations he was not sent as India’s 
Ambassador. Kenyatta so often expressed his profound dis- 
appointment that the Government of India had refused his | 
request. We wonder what the relations between Kenya and 
India might have been if Apa Pant had been able to help and 
advise his dear friend in those early days of independence. 

I do not propose to go through the whole life history of 
Apa Pant except to narrate a personal event which is dear to my 
heart. When my wife and I got married we went to Scandinavia 
for our honeymoon. We stayed for four days in Oslo where 
Apa Saheb was Ambassador. Knowing how hospitable and 
loving he was, and determined not to give him trouble, I tele- 
phoned him only a couple of hours before we were to leave 
Oslo and greeted him. He asked me where I was and in less 
than an hour he was there and he took us and our bags to his 
house and insisted that we spend at least two days with him 
and refused to take no for an answer. He was, a fantastic host. 
He took us to several trips up to 200 miles away and we were 
on the move from morning till night, when he organised dinners 
at very short notice for us to meet so many dignitaries. At the 
end of each evening he showed a film on Kenya, which he had 
taken. You could see that Kenya was very much in his heart 
and he loved the country and the people dearly. 


(Extracts from a Speech made on 19 October 1992) 


APA SAHEB AND KENYA 


Though his diplomatic jurisdiction extended to 
some 10 Eastern and Central African countries .... he 
became more attached to the cause of the freedom 
movement in East Africa and particularly in Kenya..... 


With Kenya, he had a special relationship and 
always felt great affection for her people. 


The late Senior Chief Koinange called him his 
adopted son, and Apasaheb would tell his ‘brothers’ 
that part of the land Kiambaa belonged to him! 


From The Daily NATION, 17 October 1992 


Tribute to Apasaheb Pant 


Hon’ble Ramogi Achieng’-Oneko, 
Member of Parliament, Kenya 


1948 as High Commissioner. His first impression on Kenya 

was “This is a beautiful country with wonderful people who 
desire development in all spheres of life. My first duty is to 
learn about the indigenous people who are the owners of this 
land and her multi-racial set-up. It is not going to be easy in 
view of the European settler community who claim the right 
to govern it against the rightful ownership of the majority who 
are the Africans”. 

I spoke to him to address the United Kenya club which 
was a multi-racial forum but we finally instead agreed to invite 
the late Jaramogi Oginga Odinga in 1950 who travelled to 
Nairobi to speak on that occasion. Later he accepted an invitation 
from Oginga Odinga to open a new building owned by Luo 
Thrift and Trading in Kisumu which was a landmark occasion 
for the future relation between local comming and Asians in 
Nyanza Province. 

The High Commissioner’s concern was the cordial relation- 


[is Mr. Apasaheb Pant when he was posted to Kenya in 
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ship between Asians and Africans. He repeated this theme on 
many occasions that the future cordial understanding depended 
on consultations and exchange of ideas. He offered as part of 
his responsibility to influence the Indian Government to offer 
education and training facilities to Kenyan students. 

Indian Government had just broken the myth of University 
education which the Africans were yearning for. The ruling 
British Government in Kenya merely took the cue of sending 
students abroad from the Indian Government initiative which 
Kenyans attributed to the work of Mr. Pant. 

Apart from his involvement in creating understanding 
between African and Asian races in Kenya; he inculcated the 
idea of self-reliance and business orientation by urging Asian 
community to look upon the African community who were the 
majority as equal and who will ultimately be the rulers of their 
country. 

Apasaheb Pant got himself involved in many internal 
issues that at one stage he was alleged by the British rulers 
with assisting Mau-Mau movement. He was even accused of 
arranging to assist prominent Mau-Mau leaders to escape from 
“Kenya to avoid arrest on the declaration of emergency in 1952. 
However he did even more for maa including the Liberal 
Whites living in Kenya. 

His mind was very clear on the future of Kenya as an 
independent nation under the rightful owners. 


Homage to Apa Pant 


Ram R. Ramchandani, formerly Director, 
Centre for African Studies, Bombay University 


in the then ruling family of Aundh, a “native state” near 
Pune in Maharashtra. He had his B.A. from the 
University of Bombay, M.A. from Oxford and Bar-at-law from 
the Inns of Court. His father, Raja Bhavanrao, made history 
when, in consultation with Mahatma Gandhi, he devolved all 
power to his people. In this “Aundh Experiment” of “grass-root 
democracy”, Apa Pant, who had just returned from Europe in 
September 1937, threw himself wholeheartedly and was later 
elected the first Chief Minister, acquitting himself with a credit- 
able performance as a devout Gandhian. The project survived 
the strains of World War II, but was overtaken by the subsequent 
dynamic changes unleashed wave-by-wave in the wake of Indian 
Independence, that led to the merger of Aundh state with the 
then Bombay Presidency. 
By then, Apasaheb had already arrived on the national 
scene and had been nominated as a member of the All India 
Congress Committee in 1948. Soon, thereafter, this young and 


A pasaheb Balasaheb Pant was born on 11 September 1912, 
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energetic man, who was socially amiable, was picked up by 
Prime Minister Nehru for a key diplomatic assignment as 
independent India’s first Commissioner in British East Africa 
and Consul-General to Belgian Congo (later Zaire) and 
neighbouring Ruanda-Urundi (now Rwanda and Burundi). In 
1951, he was also designated as an alternate delegate of India 
to the United Nations. Subsequent to his East African posting, 
Apa Pant had a brief break as Officer on Special Duty in the 
Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi and thereafter his 
diplomatic assignments included Political Officer in Sikkim and 
Bhutan with control over Indian Mission in Tibet (1955-61); 
Ambassador to Indonesia (1961-64); to Norway (1964-66); to 
the United Arab Republic (1966-69). During the crucial period 
of the Bangladesh war, Apasaheb was India’s High Commissioner 
in the U.K., from 1969 to 1972 and his final term was as India’s 
Ambassador to Italy from 1972 to 1975. Thus for 28 long years 
Apa Pant represented India, with rare distinction, in several 
countries in Africa, Asia and Europe. 

With a philosophical and sensitive bent of mind and with 
abiding faith in the Gandhi-Nehru World-view and develop- 
ment strategy, and with unassuming manners, Apasaheb won 
for India many friends abroad. He was particularly at home in 
revolutionary situations. Although knowledgeable in the works 
of Marx and Engels, Lenin and Stalin, Adam Smith and’Ricardo, 
he was convinced that the third world situation demanded a 
Gandhian magic touch to overthrow their colonial bondage. It 
was in dealing with such delicate and demanding situations that 
Apasaheb excelled. He even ignored the niceties of non-partisan 
approach expected of a diplomat and enthusiastically lent his 
supporting hand to the revolutionary fervour. He was convinced 
that independent India could not be a silent spectator to the 
perpetuation of colonial rule. India had a committed role and 
Apa Pant had Pandit Nehru’s directives for such a course of 
action. Prime Minister Nehru had told him in no uncertain 
terms about building bridges of friendship and understanding 
between various communities in Africa. The white settlers were 
disturbed about his appointment because they bracketed 
Nehru, in Apa Pant’s words, “with Stalin and Satan—a privilege 
which soon extended to me”. The reason was that the Indian 
‘Commissioner’s impulsive enthusiasm in respect of bringing 
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rival African groups on a common platform often annoyed the 
colonial power which equated such acts as interference in the 
Internal affairs of a friendly state. Two instances readily come 
to my mind in this context. 

Apasaheb often invited African leaders such as Senior 
Chief Koinange (who in 1951 adopted Apa as his son when he 
lost his own father), Jomo Kenyatta and Tom Mboya to his 
mission and in turn he too visited them. He even attended 
the then emerging “Mau Mau movement”. Such visits were 
considered “non protocolaire”, but Apasaheb was so committed 
to the nationalist cause that he even agreed to become a Kikuyu 
“elder” at the height of the so-called Mau Mau rebellion, even 
though he knew that a platoon with a D.S.P. continually 
watched his movements. 

Later, at the time of Kapenguria trial of Jomo Kenyatta, 
Apasaheb, along with a battery of Indian lawyers, participated 
in the defence of Kenyatta, This was strongly resented by the 
British authorities in Kenya, but Nehru’s government in India 
took little notice. Unconventional though such actions were, 
they were certainly helpful in indicating where India’s sympathies 
lay and in preventing the Mau Mau movement from turning 
hostile to the people of Indian origin who were dispersed in 
remote parts of Kenya. 

In another instance Apasaheb gave refuge to the Kabaka 
of Buganda, Sir Frederic Richard Mutesa and his brother. The 
Kabaka had a tiff with the Governor of Uganda and had had 
to flee, seeking a sort of temporary asylum in the Indian Mission. 
This incident finally provided the Colonial Government with 
the excuse to declare Apasaheb Pant as persona non grata. 

It was at the instance of Apasaheb that the Government 
of India introduced scholarships for African students in Indian 
Universities. Later in 1954, the Government of India set up 
the School (later made into a Department) of African Studies 
in the University of Delhi. It was on Apasaheb’s recommenda- 
tion that Mr. Peter Wright was appointed as the first Organiser 
of the School, which was inaugurated by Prime Minister Nehru. 

It was while studying in this School during 1954-57 that I 
personally learned about Apasaheb’s East African achievements. 
Later, in 1972, when I joined the Centre.of East African Studies 
(now renamed Centre for African Studies), in the University 
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of Bombay, I became personally acquainted with Apasaheb. 
After his retirement. I missed no opportunity to associate him 
with the Centre's academic activities. In 1977, at the very first 
National Seminar organised by the Centre on the theme of 
“India and Africa”, Apasaheb, an erudite scholar himself, con- 
tributed a paper on “Non-Alignment and India-Africa”. "He 
again Joined us in an International Seminar on “India and the 
- Western Indian Ocean States”, with a paper on “Problems and 
Possibilities of Regional Cooperation in Development”. 

Later, when the burden of organising a separate Centre 
of African Studies fell on my humble shoulders, Apasaheb was 
ever helpful. For the International Seminar On “India-Africa 
Relations: A Study in Policy Options”, he delivered the 
valedictory address. 

I was privileged indeed to have enjoyed his confidence, 
personal friendship and blessings which I continue to deeply 
cherish to this day. The news of his death on 5 October 1992 . 
came as a shock and was not only a personal loss but to the 
Centre which has thereby been denied the benefit of his mature 
guidance and inspiration. The Centre of African Studies at 
once convened a prayer meeting and adopted a condolence 
resolution. I feel honoured to pay my homage to this great 
son of India in this Issue of Africa Quarterly which marks the 
inauguration of the Apasaheb Pant Scholarship for a meritorious 
Kenyan student. 


Memorabilia 1 


Jagdish R. Hiremath 


months of district training at Krishnagar in West Bengal. 
I suddenly had this brilliant idea of seeing something of 
Sikkim before returning to Delhi for the next lap of what seemed 
like a never-ending programme of Foreign Service training. 
Plans were immediately made to drive to Gangtok with a friend. 
I then wrote to Apa Pant, the Political Officer in Sikkim, who 
had already become something of a legendary figure, to apprise 
him of my forthcoming visit and of my wish to call on him. 
Promptly came his reply, saying that as there were very few 
hotels in Gangtok, he would be happy to have me and my 
friend stay with him. l 
I was to learn later that this kind of open-hearted hospitality 
was typical of the man and that the number of people who had 
enjoyed it over the years was legion—even if it sometimes 
landed him in serious trouble. 
The worst case of that kind had taken place in Nairobi a 
little over a year before my Sikkim visit. Very early on a bright 
day in August 1953, Frederic, the Kabaka of Baganda, had 
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arrived unannounced in Nairobi, along with his brother George. 
The Kabaka rang up Apasaheb and told him he had come to 
Kenya after what he described as a “vociferous tiff” with the 
British Governor of Uganda. He wondered whether Apa could 
let him and his brother stay with him for a few days. Not only 
was hospitality warmly and spontaneously extended by the 
young Indian Commissioner, but a picnic was organised a little 
later for the Ugandan royals to visit Jomo Kenyatta and Senior 
Chief Koinange at Githenguri in the heart oí Kikuyuland. 

This was at the height of the Mau Mau uprising in Kenya, 
when the British authorities suspected Kenyatta and Koinange 
of master-minding the massive killings but had not been able 
to prove any thing. Apa Pant, however, had only been concerned 
with implementing the “brief” that had been given to him by 
Jawaharlal Nehru while sending him to Kenya in 1948 as the 
first Indian Commissioner in East and Central Africa. Panditji 
had told him that the people of Africa had suffered greatly 
under colonial rule; he had been clearly instructed to make 
friends with them. Apa had followed this instruction with almost 
religious fervour-so much so, that the unstinted friendship 
extended by him to the local people had meant that he had 
even been elected as an elder of the Kikuyu tribe. And when 
his father died in 1951, Senior Chief Koinange had formally 
adopted him as his son with all the rights and duties pertaining 
to that special status. So when the Kabaka sought refuge at 
India House, Apa felt the most natural thing for him would be 
not only to play host, but to get the leaders of Kenya and 
Uganda together for a friendly picnic! 

The British rulers were not amused. They promptly declared 
him persona non grata and official Delhi responded by having 
him telegraphically transferred back to India, apparently to 
cool his ardour for personalised diplomacy! 

Of course, Apa had not partaken of any of the formal, 
Foreign Service training in the so-called art of diplomacy, the 
kind mostly of loosely-structured and haphazard shuffling 
around the corridors of South Block, that regular entrants to 
the career were subjected to in those early days. Scion of the 
tiny princely state of Aundh in Maharashtra, he had spent a 
leisurely youth of aristocratic living when horse-riding, gliding 
and flying had been some of his hobbies, crowned by a degree 
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at Oxford and admittance to the Inns of Court. But when the 
young barrister returned to India in 1937, he transformed 
himself into an idealist and visionary who eagerly embraced 
his father’s dream of granting democratic self rule to the people 
of his tiny state at a time when feudal arbitrariness was the 
order of the day in princely India. Under his father’s guidance, 
he had his first darshan of Mahatma Gandhi in 1938, followed 
soon after by his introduction to Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Panditji was greatly impressed by his youthful enthusiasm 
and innovative zeal, Soon after India attained its independence, | 
the. Prime Minister sent him out to Nairobi as a thirty six year 
old- Head of Mission when much older persons were jockeying 
for plum posts abroad. Apa’s.jurisdiction was to cover all of 
the British territories in East Africa, as well as the Belgian 
colonies of Rwanda and what are now known as Burundi and 
Zaire. The then “mandarins” in South block were apparently 
not happy at this sudden induction of “one of Nehru’s blue- 
eyed boys” into a sensitive post. Writing about this in his auto- 
biographical work, A Moment in time, Apasaheb recalled many 
years later how the then Secretary General in the Ministry of 
External Affairs had sternly said to him: “Young man, we will 
watch you carefully”. | 

' Aps seems to have nursed the feeling throughout his long 
diplomatic career that the senior officials in MEA were resentful 
of him as-“a raw, rank outsider usurping a diplomatic posting”, 
merely because of his direct access to the country’s political 
leadership. He was apparently convinced that this was the main 
reason for his having been put on the mat and severely criticised 
in the Ministry when he was summoned back from Djakarta 
“for consultations” after the Asian Games fiasco in September 
1962, when the Embassy had been subjected to a politically 
orchestrated attack by thousands of protesting Indonesians. 
But he was too philosophic a person to let such a contretemps 
dampen his spirits. After all, had not the Indonesian mystic, 
Bapak Rahim clearly spotted the disembodied soul of his dead 
father hovering behind him as a protective guardian angel, to 
shield him from all evil, even as he was preparing to leave for 
Delhi? Details of this incident and of the crisis that preceded 
it were later set out by him in a slim volume which he called 
Undiplomatic Incidents. | 
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His strained relationship with officialdom did not, in 
any case, come in the way of Apa going from one prestigeous 
mas i to another, making him perhaps the longest-lasting 

“non-career diplomat” whose entire working life was spent as 
a Head of Mission—Nairobi, Gangtok, Jakarta, Oslo, Cairo, 
London and Rome. 

There is no doubt that he was not a run of the mill 
practitioner of the so-called art of diplomacy. Whatever his 
official duties, he always strove to establish a transparent and 
relaxed relationship with the people that he met, not in the 
least bothered by such things as rank or worldly status. Perhaps 
the most eloquent tribute to Apa Pant, and one which captures 
the essence of his entire being, was paid to him by Indira 
Gandhi. In her Foreword to A Moment in Time, she wrote: 


Apasaheb is not the usual diplomat. His autobiographical 
narrative mirrors his zest for life and his probing into its 
mysteries. 


He was invariably drawn towards mystics and spiritual 
leaders wherever he was stationed. The three months that he 
spent with the Dalai Lama when the latter visited India in 1958 
for the 2,500th birth anniversary of the Buddha left a lasting 
impression on him. His posting in Gangtok, with concurrent 
responsibility for Bhutan and Tibet, provided him with ample 
opportunities to pursue his study of Buddhism and to indulge 
in his metaphysical interest, a fact amply demonstrated by his 
scholarly and thought-provoking book, Mandala. Nothing 
delighted him so much as his encounter with Thushi Rimpoche, 
when he discovered that he could literally see through him. He 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. The venerable Rimpoche 
was there and yet completely empty, or shunya. Was it that he 
had been able to conquer maya and that his physical being had 
already lost its material substance? A 97-year old Tibetan monk, 
Ajo Rimpoche, never failed to provide Apasaheb with fair 
weather every time he traversed the Nathu La—an experience 
somewhat similar to what the present writer was himself to 
encounter when the lamas of Thimphu successfully granted him 
fair weather for a 15th August mela foolishly organised by him 
in the middle of an unusually long rainy season. 
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Whether it was Bapak Subuk, founder of the Subud 
Movement in Indonesia, or adherents of the Sufi tradition 
in Cairo, Apa felt most happy in the company of those that 
believed in the commonality of all religions as nothing more 
than personalised routes to the same common divine objective. 
Although brought up in a traditional Hindu family which had 
observed the ancient rites and rituals, all seekers after Truth 
or God were equally his soul mates, whatever their religious 
background through the mere accident of birth. 
| It was this divine spark of humanism that set him apart 

from his peers and won him their respect and affection. There 
was no earthly reason for him to have welcomed a mere Foreign 
Service probationer into his charming family circle, just because 
I was a stranger in town, when he learned of my impending . 
visit to Sikkim in 1955, But he received me warmly and even 
took the trouble to wake me up early each morning, so that I 
could climb a hill near the Residency and gaze at the splendid 
sight of the sun rising over the shimmering snows of the 
Khangchen-dzonga, while the Pant family lined up for their 
surya namaskars. Ten years later, when I was myself posted in 
Nairobi, —and even long after that, whenever I visited Kenya,— 
it was no surprise to see the special position that he still occupied 
in the minds and hearts of the Kenyan people. In the words of 
an old English Poet: | 


For truly when a man shall end. 
He lives in memory of his friend, 
Who doth his better parts recall 
And of his faults make funeral. 


Jagdish R. Hiremath was Special Envoy of the Prime Minister for Southern 
Africa, is presently a Fellow, Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Trust. 
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APA SAHEB AND AFRICAN EDUCATION 


“He came, he saw and he conquered” would be 
an apt description of Mr. Apasaheb Pant. For, within . 
the first year of his appointment in August 1948 as 
India’s first Ambassador to East Africa, he had 
endeared the hearts of many African nationalists and 
almost the entire Indian population in Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanzania and Zanzibar. 


Inspired by India’s first Prime Minister's, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s, ardent desire to spread the 
message of independence to the countries of Africa, 
and to give whatever assistance India could to the 
people of Africa, Apasaheb embarked on a project ` 
for providing opportunities for higher education to 
indigenous Africans. 


For, with the exception of Makerere, there was 

no other university in Eastern Africa. He arranged 

' scholarships both through the Government of India 
- and with the assistance of many Indian businessmen 
settled in East Africa. Today some 3000 African 
students from Kenya alone study in Indian universities. 


-From The STANDARD, Nairobi, 19, October 1992 





Memorabilia 2 


P. P. D'Souza 


t was in 1962 that I first met Apa Pant—more affectionately 

known as Apasaheb—when he came as Indian Ambassador 

to Indonesia. I had recently joined the Embassy in Jakarta 
as Second Secretary and placed in charge of the administrative 
set-up. 

Apasaheb was not a career diplomat. His was a political 
appointment and he had already been rubbed the wrong way 
by some of the ICS/IFS officers. As such, he did not care much 
for this breed, of which I was the sole representative in the 
Embassy in Jakarta. However, he did not discriminate against 
me on that account, and in fact both he and his. wife treated 
my wife and me with great affection, realising that this was my 
first foray into the diplomatic arena. 

Indonesia in those days—the latter part of the era of 
Sukarno—was a difficult place, to put it mildly, both from the 
point of view of living conditions but even more so as a diplomatic 
assignment for an Indian envoy. Apasaheb however came in 
like a whirlwind, determined to improve the somewhat strained 
relations between India and Indonesia. Because of the nature 
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of my duties I was largely a bystander to those momentous 
events like the sacking of the embassy, the Sondhi affair, the 
Asian Games episode etc. 

However, it was clear that Apasaheb was not on the same 
wave-length as the Ministry of External Affairs which frowned 
on his attempts to cultivate Sukarno and Indonesia as nothing 
short of appeasement. In the end, Apasaheb left a disappointed 
man, having failed in his attempt to revive the magic of the 
earlier period when the two countries had been so close, initially 
in the anti-colonial struggle and later in founding the non- 
aligned movement. 

It was in my next foreign assignment—in Nairobi beginning 
in 1967—that I became aware of the sterling work that 
Apasaheb had done for India at a crucial period in Kenya’s 
history. He had left Kenya many years earlier after a long stint 
_as India’s Commissioner to East Africa. Based in Nairobi, his 
beat covered an enormous expanse of territory that included 
what was then Tanganyika (Tanzania today), Uganda, Rwanda, 
Burundi, Northern and Southern Rhodesia (Zambia and 
Zimbabwe respectively), and Congo (Zaire). 

However, the most important of these territories was 
Kenya, partly because it had the large number of Indians whose 
forbears had migrated there half a century earlier. They were 
mainly petty shopkeepers in both urban and rural areas, but 
also included a number of clerks, teachers etc. As Indian 
Commissioner, it was Apasaheb’s responsibility to look after 
the interests of the Indian community. Normally such an assign- 
ment would have had a purely consular dimension, but in the 
case of Kenya, it became a highly politicised posting because 
of the evolution of the nationalist movement in that country. 
And it is the handling of this delicate situation that saw 
Apasaheb’s finest hour. 

When Apasaheb landed in Kenya, the political horizon 
was already overshadowed by the Mau Mau movement—a 
fiercely nationalist crusade that did not exclude the use of 
violent means to achieve its ends. It was not surprising that 
the British colonial administration had vowed to crush the 
movement by all means at its command. 

It was also not surprising that, by and large, the Indians 
in Kenya began by looking at the Mau Mau movement through 
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British eyes—as a threat to law and order and a danger to 
stability, ignoring the nationalist sentiment behind it and the ` 
frustration that had led to its assuming violent overtones. 
Apasaheb however quickly realised that such an attitude was 
erroneous and short-sighted, and could have dangerous implica- 
tions for the vulnerable Indian community spread out in remote 
corners of Kenya. 

Apasaheb adopted a two-pronged strategy to overcome 
this situation. He not only gave the Indian community the right 
lead, educating them to see the Mau Mau in its historical 
perspective, but also worked tirelessly to win the confidence 
of the Africans—from Jomo Kenyatta downwards—by identify- 
ing with their aspirations and offering them concrete help 
through scholarships and other facilities in India. 

His strategy proved successful, and helped to ensure that 
the Mau Mau movement did not take an anti-Indian edge, as 
it well might have, as there were no dearth of India-baiters 
who depicted Indian traders as exploiters of the Africans. It 
also laid the foundation for a more harmonious relationship 
between the Indians and the Africans in the years to come. 

The British colonial authorities did not take kindly to 
Apasaheb exceeding his brief. In due course they were able 
to obtain his recall from Nairobi on grounds that he had com- 
promised his diplomatic status by allegedly associating with 
seditious elements. But by that time, Apasaheb had already 
fulfilled his mission in Kenya. He went on to other diplomatic 
assignments, but never lost interest in his first love—Africa. 

When Kenya became independent in 1963, he received 
a personal invitation from the Government of Kenya to attend 
the independence day celebrations of that country. For reasons 
that are not clear, he was denied permission by the Government 
of India to accept the invitation—a decision that hurt him 
grievously. Fortunately, when a similar invitation came from 
the incoming free government of Tanganyika, he was part of 
the Indian delegation on that auspicious occasion. 

In 1978, Jomo Kenyatta passed away. Apprehending that 
our representation at his funeral might be only symbolic, I 
suggested to the government—even though I was not connected 
with African affairs in the Ministry—that for various reasons, 
we should send a special delegation for this occasion. The 
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government accepted the idea, and the delegation led by the 
then Prime Minister, Morarji Desai, included Apasaheb. 

When Apasaheb passed away in 1992, his outstanding 
contribution at a crucial period in Kenya’s history was fast 
fading from public memory. The new generation of Kenyans— 
both Indians and Africans—were only vaguely aware of the 
role that he had played some four decades earlier, and this had 
dawned on me even earlier when I had gone to Kenya in 1989, 
for a second innings, then as the Indian High Commissioner. 

_ The Government of India too did not seem to have 
realised the need to perpetuate the memory of a man who had 
done so much for Indo-Kenyan relations. Although I had by 
then retired from government service, I decided to write directly 
to Prime Minister Narasimha Rao seeking his intervention to 
institute a scholarship for a Kenyan in memory of the late 
Apasaheb. The appeal was supported by several leading public 
figures, and it is heartening to know that the project has finally 
been realised. 

There is little doubt that the scholarship will keep alive 
the memory of a man who lived life to the full, and remind us 
of his seminal contribution to the cause of Indo-African under- 
standing and friendship. 


Placido P. D’Souza is a former member of the Indian Foreign Service and 
currently editor of NEW INDIA DIGEST, Pune. 


Memorabilia 3 


A. Madhavan 


is tall, straight frame, his lambent eyes, his surcharged 

persona with an air all his own, come forth vividly in my 

mind’s eye. Apasaheb Pant used to believe that every 
outstanding figure had a distinctive “aura”; that, for example, 
Indira Gandhi’s was “clear, precise, electric. It is as if she can 
absorb, digest all that happens around her, and yet remain 
totally protected from it, insulated, and therefore able to carry 
enormous energy without waste and without any need of a 
show”. On Nehru: “I could compare him to an ocean, serene, 
profound, placid underneath the stormy outbreaks of released 
energy, compassionate in the consciousness of strength. His 
aura was magnificent, enchanting”. 

Apasaheb belied his 60 years. Erect and exuberant, seem- 
ingly untirable, he would startle young colleagues by suddenly 
smiting them on the shoulder blade and calling out, “Why are 
you slouching? Stand erect, my friend”. To walk with him was 
to break into an involuntary trot every few paces to keep up 
with his advancing stride. He said he owed his souped up energy 
to Surya Namaskar, a yoga he had learnt from his father the 
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Raja of Aundh. This unusual prince was the author of the Aundh 
experiment in self-governance which preceded Independence, 
autopian dream which may have more relevance for India now. 

[t was in the spring of 1970 that I first met Apa Pant. I 
had been transferred from Peking to London. He had recently 
‘become High Commissioner to the U.K. Apa Pant was seasoned ` 
in diplomacy from his varied and colourful postings. But he 
was, and delighted in remaining, an outsider who held the 
professional of the species in amused tolerance. The Conserva- 
tives had come to power under Edward Heath. There was a 
new course to be set in Indo-British relations. Apasaheb set 
his own agenda. He could not be contained in any framework 
which the Ministry of External Affairs may devise. 

The fast growing number of immigrants from India, 
mostly irregular, though in the earlier years with the indulgence 
of the British government, and the later reactive imposition of 
racially discriminatory entry laws by the British, had begun to 
sour relations. Our task was to manage matters with a patient 
understanding which would not be mistaken for ‘localitis’ by 
Delhi. The Immigration Act of 1971 was deeply resented in 
India and we had to convey our protest. The British Home 
Office played its own games by helping some of our junior but 
sensitive home-based staff to ‘jump’ or defect, i.e. to defy our 
transfer orders and disappear into the thickets of immigrant 
ghettoes. These problems were compounded by the expulsion 
of British-passport holding Indians from East Africa. Britain 
denied them entry and many homed into Gujarat. Apa Pant 
had to deal with these issues and if today these are barely 
noticeable scars, it was in large measure due to his persuasive 
and soothing way of handling them. 

Apasaheb had a habit of cramming his day with appoint- 
ments. He had many callers and he called on many—from 
Ministers to oddballs. He had people come to him from his 
previous eras, many unannounced, some eccentric, some 
demanding, almost all of them warm towards ‘him. I never 
heard him complain of overwork. He radiated energy from his 
desk, never hustled those who came to explain cases or take 
his orders. He was a ready listener to new projects. But his 
openness had a downside: that there were contradictions in his 
decisions. Impatient of routine procedure, averse to hierarchical 
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structure, he sometimes plunged on impulse into a course or 
entrusted the wrong people to carry out plans, without due 
consultation with colleagues. Or he would agree to some project 
without reckoning the implications for the mission or govern- 
ment. This could be exasperating for those trained in orderly 
institutional ways. 

To save time on correspondence, he would speak into a 
dictaphone while cruising through London’s traffic in his 
Bentley state car. His stenos had a hard time enscripting this 
flow. He would also use the time to catch up with the fat 
newspapers and journals, although most of the commentaries 
on the passing show were partisan or expendable. He had a 
mannerism of encircling some words or phrases in the text with 
a ballpoint or marker-pen, so that the papers he sent down for 
others to read were bizarrely festooned with ciphers and loops, 
indicating a restless mind enthusing over events and comments. 

As Counsellor, my job was to see to the administration. 
The High Commission in London was a secretariat rather than 
a diplomatic mission. With a personnel of 800 and more, sprawl- 
ing over the monumental pile at Aldwych and a couple of other 
buildings, one had to cope with the sediment of years and years 
of purposeless growth. I was asked by Delhi to reform this 
conglomerate, to cut it and prune it, to bring it in line with 
India’s other missions abroad. Apasaheb became the first court 
of appeal to those whom I had to persuade to leave service. 
It sometimes led to the unorthodox situation of the High 
Commissioner pleading the case of an employee or a depart- 
ment to the Councillor. Once when I stood firm he told me 
softly: “Madhavan, you must have a bit of compassion. If you 
have compassion, you will be a fine officer and a fine human 
being”. Later in life, I have had occasion to remember and 
heed that counsel. 

It was the reflective, probing, speculative side of his mind 
rather than his hyper-activism which I respected. He delivered 
the first memorial lecture for his friend Kingsley Martin, 
“The Resettlement of Man”. He used to talk to me about the 
need for much greater devolution of power to local initiative 
in India’s quasi-federal union, no doubt influenced by his 
youthful experience of Aundh. 

He had finished writing his book, A Moment in Time, 
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and it had been accepted by Hodder & Stoughton. I read it 
some years later. It is an extraordinary book, as unlike the 
normal diplomatic memoirs as Apa Pant was unlike the grey- 
suited envoy of the stiff, starched variety. I have begun by 
quoting from this life-story of strange encounters and experiences, 
gracefully recalled by a spirit free from the common auto- 
biographical vice of self-justification. His portraits of the Raja 
of Aundh, Gandhiji, Nehru, the Dalai Lama, Sukarno, Nasser, 


- Indira Gandhi and many others are testimony to his rare qualities. 


He observes his own mistakes and temperamental volatility 
with detached humour. On his profession, he writes: 


Diplomacy has never been for me an endeavour to acquire 
power, either for myself or even for my country. The 
endeavour has invariably been for relaxed relationship and ` 
constructive understanding. Certainly the game of power 
goes on all around me, but somehow the evanescence, the 
temporariness of it all is what hits me in the eye. 


In that period, Pakistan’s oppression in East Bengal ` 
provoked unbearable tension in the subcontinent, with . 
thousands of refugees pouring into West Bengal. In 1971, we 
were caught up in a desperate struggle to convince the British 
of the need to restrain Pakistan, if war was to be avoided. The 
fairly accurate reporting on the East Pakistan crisis in British 
media was helpful, but pulling against us was the die-hard pro- 
Pakistan lobby. It was the year of Kissinger’s breakthrough to 
China and the Indian riposte of signing a Treaty of Friendship 
with the Soviet Union. These dramatic moves, culminating in 
Indira Gandhi’s visit to London and some other West European 
capitals and Washington in October-November, kept us 
incessantly busy. Apasaheb was in his element. To him we owe 
the sustained campaign which gained for us a fairly understand- 
ing policy from Edward Heath’s government, which sharply 
contrasted with Nixon’s ‘tilt’ and the despatch of the ‘Enterprise’ 
to the Bay of Bengal during the Bangladesh war of December 
1971. | 

-~ _ After the brief war, India’s prestige soared in Britain, 
but not for long. Western pressure on India to release the mass 
of Pakistani POW’s mounted. The Simla Agreement of July 
1972 came as a relief, for it established the principle that Indo- 
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Pakistan matters had best be settled bilaterally. (At this point, 
Apa Pant's transfer to Rome was announced). 

Even in the high-tide of Indian renown and its acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence in South Asia, there was a perverse 
element in the British psyche which detested the independent 
role of India. This mentality was mainly due to resentment at 
the loss of the Raj and the decline of Britain. There was a 
subconscious desire to hold up the Indian experiment t to derision 
and ridicule as a self-valorising defensive mechanism. I think 
this explained BBC's Insensitiveness in screening a film-series 
by the Frenchman Louis Malle on India. In the guise of art 
cinema he had depicted India as a disgusting country. The film 
roused anger in the Indian community and Delhi reacted over- 
sharply, rejecting the argument of freedom of the press. On 
this occasion Apasaheb's plea to both sides for moderation. 
appeared to us totally misplaced. India expelled BBC—Mark 
Tully, of all people, for no fault of his. In this quarrel, I and 
some of the other officers were definitely against BBC, being 
convinced of its bad faith, but Apasaheb, I remember, was 
more inclined to pass over the episode as unworthy of a mighty 
row. ' 

There were many other incidents which need to be recorded 
in order to portray Apasaheb in the round. His deep commit- 
ment to Africa was evident in London. Finding me eager for 
political work, he bade me follow African developments and 
to cultivate activists opposed to Apartheid. I soon realised 
under his tutelage that some seemingly radical or liberal types 
were probably playing a double-game. Apasaheb was confident 
of his own judgement. This work gave me a sense of participation 
and excitement. 

I recall with some pride two other tasks which he passed 
on to me. One concerned certain nuns who wanted some visas 
quickly. The nun I spoke to was intense and clear and very 
sure of her plan. It was Mother Teresa. The other job concerned 
administrative help in setting up the London branch of Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhawan. 

I lost contact with Apa Pant for two decades and saw him 
at HC, Delhi a few days before his death. But I often remembered 
him when something occurred which bore out his warning or 
something reminded me of his stories and observations. For 

i 
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Instance, the oil shocks were in a way predicted by him. He 
thought oil economics would provide clues to power struggles 
on the world scence. 

Of his many stories, I remember best the one about a 
holy Buddhist monk he had heard in Tibet. The monk foresaw 
his death and rebirth as a pig, for he had to expiate some sins. 
He told his disciples to look for him in the litter of piglets which 
the sow would soon bring forth. He should be killed off, so as 
to travel further on the Path. When the piglets were born, they 
were so appealing, the disciples were loth to kill them. After 
a week, a disciple came back, knife in hand. The piglets were 
wallowing happily in the mud and dirt. When he came close, 
one little pig looked up and said in a voice he knew from old, 
“Don’t kill me now, I like it here”! 


A. Madhavan, IFS (Retired) is Director, India International Centre, New Delhi 


Memorabilia 4 


Gurcharan Singh 


y association with Apasaheb began in 1972 in Rome 
Me he was India’s Ambassador and I was a junior 
diplomat, an association: which continued for nearly 
two decades. I had heard a great deal about him and his work - 
in British East Africa and Indonesia. I had heard even more 
about his human qualities. I was naturally keen and curious 
to discover things for myself. My own interaction with him 
revealed to me a man who surpassed the legends about him. 
Apasaheb had a natural knack of making everyone feel 
instantly at ease with him, without any trace of condescension 
or contrived efforts on his part. He, thus, drew out the best in 
people he interacted with. He gave every member of the Mission 
in his charge space enough to give their best and be creative. 
His innate sense of fairplay and justice was ever evident in his 
dealings, both official and personal. He was the most creative 
leader of men I had the honour of associating with. 
In the midst of all the hubbub of diplomatic life, Apasaheb 
was totally devoted to discover life’s meaning. He could and 
did stay calm and composed in the most trying and difficult 
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circumstances. This could perhaps be traced back to the mystic 
strain in his personality. He had a lifelong love of yoga and the 
yogic way of life and was himself a Karmayogi. 

Religion in its noblest and broadest sense was his abiding 
interest. His deep understanding of the message of Religion 
and the soul of Eternal India had coloured and formed :-his 
persona. 

I was constantly amazed at his child-like wonder about 
the world around him, his inexhaustible enthusiasm to know, 
to understand and learn. A warm and loving person, with a 
brilliant wit, a sense of humour and a great zest for life, 
Apasaheb understood human weaknesses and follies and was 
tolerant not from indulgence-but out of love and understanding. 
He helped people discover themselves. He enriched the lives 
of all those he touched, in many and varied ways. A sage who 
created harmony around him and a thinker, he was a prolific 
writer. 


Gurcharan Singh is Ambassador of India to Ethiopia. 


FRANCOPHONE AFRICA 


T. G. Ramamurthi 


INDIA'S RELATIONS WITH 
FRANCOPHONE AFRICAN STATES 


the countries in sub-Saharan Africa which retained 
French as the official language even after Independence 
and as such it currently includes not only the former French 
colonies but also the former Belgian territories. The former 
French territories of Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria (as also 
Djibouti in the Horn of Africa) are generally not included since 
they adopted Arabic as the official language after Independence, 
though French is also used extensively. Defined in this way, 
Francophone ‘Africa covers eighteen countries, seventeen of 
them forming a contiguous block spread over west and central 
parts of the Continent, while the eighteenth is the Malagasy 
island, off the Eastern coast, on the Indian Ocean (vide map). 
_ Independent India’s pursuit of the goal of freedom and 
self-government for all countries and nations in Africa as well 


Te term Francophone Africa is generally used to denote 
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as Asia brought the French-dominated territories in Africa 
within the general ambit of India's African policy and her 
activities in the United Nations Organisation. Her involvement 
in the nationalist struggles in French North Africa—Morocco, 
Tunisia and Algeria, was more direct and high-profile, partly 
because the nationalist movements in these territories were 
more militant and, often violent, than in the case of the French 
colonies in sub-Saharan Africa. Partly because of the peculiar 
juridical status and constitutional evolution of the sub-Saharan 
African colonies of France and partly because India was engaged 
in delicate negotiations with France for the transfer of 
sovereignty in respect of former French settlements in India, 
India’s ‘anti-colonial pronouncements on French Imperialism 
were generally muted. Nevertheless, India consistently, and 
also constantly, championed the cause of the political advance 
of the sub-Saharan African colonies of France in the U.N. 
Trusteeship Council and the U.N. Committee on Non-self- 
governing territories. It was largely because of India’s initiatives 
in the U.N. Trusteeship Council that the former German territory 
of the Cameroons, divided between Britain and France after 
Germany’s defeat, became the united oe of the Cameroun — 
in 1960. 

. In 1958, when Guinea (Conakry), alone among the French 
territories rejected the vaguely defined ‘association’ with France 
within the French Community and opted for Independence, 
the welcome accorded to the new nation by India in the United 
‘Nations General Assembly was effusive. At the same time, the 
Leader of the Indian delegation, Minister Krishna Menon, 
` expressed India’s ‘hope that the admission of this Territory 
(Guinea) will be followed by similar admissions of other parts 
with which this Territory was linked until a few days ago’. He 
added for full measure: 


Since 1946 Guinea has been a part of the French West 
African Federation. Only two days ago, we read that 
Dahomey, the Ivory Coast and other parts of the French 
federation (sic) had become republics. We hope that the 
republican form of government, the content of it will be 
adequate to provide them the justification for application 
and the justification for us to welcome them here. 
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It was more than obvious that India was losing patience over 
the tardy progress towards idependence in the rest of Africa. 
Menon noted that Guinea was only ‘the first element in the 
French colonial empire proper’, covering an area of 4.5 million 
Square miles, ‘which, by dint of its own efforts and by the 
co-operation of the leadership of the French Government, has 
been able to come here’. He significantly added: 


My Government, which recognized the Government of - 
the Republic of Guinea as soon as it was born, joins with 
all of you not only in congratulating this new Republic, 
but in hoping that their coming here will rapidly lead to the 
expansion of freedom in.... the rest of Equitorial Africa, 
not only in French Equitorial Africa, but in the rest (of 
Africa)... and... in two or three years... we would have 
altered the composition of this Body sufficiently to make 
it more representative of the World as it is. 


The President of Guinea (Conakry), Sekou Toure, was the 
first Head of State of a Francophone country to visit India in 
September 1960 and in the same year, the High commissioner 
of India in Accra was concurrently accredited to Conakry. The 
first resident Mission was opened in July 1966. 

The declaration of Independence by the other former 
French territories in August-September 1960, with the Ivory 
Coast leading, was greeted with caution, probably as their juridical 
status was still uncertain. Not so was the case of the Cameroun, 
a former Trust territory under French Administration, which 
together with the smaller British trust territory of the Cameroons 
became Independent under U.N. auspices on 1 January 1960. 
India’s envoy in Rabat (Morocco) participated in the celebra- 
tions. Two years later, a large Goodwill Delegation led by the 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the Cameroun Republic visited 
India and the two countries agreed to establish diplomatic 
relations at Embassy level. Similarly, when Togo, another 
French Trust Territory, got full sovereignty under U.N. auspices, 
on 27 April 1960, the Indian Ambassador in Khartoum (Sudan) 
attended the celebrations. Only in the case of the Malagasy 
Republic. among the other Francophone territories, did India 
decide to attend the Independence celebrations on 26 June 
1960. When former Belgian Congo became independent, a 
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resident Mission under a Counsellor as Charge d’Affaires was 
opened in early 1960. 

However, by August 1961, when the Francophone African 
states were celebrating the first anniversary of their Independence, 
India was represented in almost every capital by a Special 
Envoy, though in most cases it was the Head of the Indian 
Mission in a neighbouring Anglophone country. With most of 
the countries also, diplomatic relations were opened, though, 
again, mostly through concurrent accreditation, except in 
Guinea (opened in 1966 but closed down in 1992), Ivory Coast, 
Madagascar, Senegal and Zaire. As of October 1993, India has 
Resident Missions in 4 Francophone African states (Ivory 
Coast, Madagascar, Senegal and Zaire), with concurrent 
accreditation in the remaining countries; there is an honorary 
consul in Djibouti. On their part, financial constraints rather 
than any political considerations, have inhibited the opening 
of Mission by the Francophone African States. Only Senegal 
and Zaire have resident Missions in New Delhi. While there 
has been a steady expansion and extension of India’s diplomatic 
relations with Francophone African states, on the whole, the 
intensity of relationship seems very limited. Thus, bilateral 
agreements, covering cultural, economic, scientific and technical 
cooperation have been entered into only with six of the eighteen 
Francophone states (Benin, Cameroun, Congo, Madagascar, 
Rwanda and Senegal). 

ndia,s economic relations with Francophone African states 

-have been very limited, partly due to distance, difficulties 
in communications apart from language difference and the 
paucity of direct shipping lines and other transport facilities. 
However, there have been continuous and growing trade rela- 
tions, while some beginnings have been made in economic and 
technical cooperation. While India’s overall trade with Africa 
as a whole has averaged at 3.7% of India’s total world trade, 
the share of Francophone states has stood at around 3% in 
respect of exports from India to all of Africa and more than 
20% in respect of imports into India. Francophone Africa or 
more precisely individual French-speaking African states have 
had a favourable balance of trade with India. Tables I and II 
indicate the limited range of clients and suppliers among the 
Francophone African countries: 
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Table I India’s Exports to Francophone Africa 
1988-89 to 1992-93 
(Value in Millions of Rupees) 
Country 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 


Benin 129.4 141.5 234.4 262.1 244.8 


Ivory Coast 35.6 46.8 35.8 139.8 80.0 
Mauritania 2.9 0.2 4.8 70.2 98.9 
Senegal 81.4 16.6 41.0 52.1 149.0 


Zaire 28.8 53.4 50.0 52.4 102.8 


Table I India’s Imports from Francophone Africa 
1988-89 to 1992-93 
Value in Millions of Rupees 
Country 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 


Congo (B) 21.7 18.5 = = 1.4 


Ivory Coast 137.7 142.2 81.8 260.1 288.2 
Senegal 520.8 1257.3 1199.6 2444.1 2660.1 
Zaire 840.1 1015.6 1072.8 1702.5 1030.6 


Source : Ministry of Commerce, Government of India, Annual Reports 
Note :Value converted from crores into millions (1 Crore=10 mns) 

The commodity range is also equally limited, in terms of 
exports to and imports from Francophone countries. While light 
engineering goods head the list of exports, cotton yarn and 
manufactures (bulk of it hand or power loom products), rice 
and tobacco also figure among the Francophone favourites from 
India. Minerals including diamonds, bauxite, phosphates, non- 
ferrous metals like zinc and zinc alloys, electrolytic copper wire 
and bars, cashew nuts make up the bulk of India’s imports from 
Francophone Africa. 

Regrettably, there is no Indian joint venture worth 
mention in any Francophone African state, though there is’ 
ample scope for a variety of products. The only collaboration 
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extant is in the manufacture of fertilizers and phosphoric acid 
in Senegal between the Indian Farmers Fertilizer Cooperative 
Organisation and the Government of Senegal, involving a buy- 
back element in respect of phosphoric acid. Discussiñg the 
scope for Indian joint ventures with Francophone African 
countries, Daleep Singh had cited (AQ 26, 2-4, 1986-87) paper 
and pulp, mineral-processing, especially copper, bauxite, 
manganese and diamonds, agro-based industries like processing 
of cashewnuts, coffee, cocoa, rubber etc. Joint ventures, he 
added, are indeed the most useful trade-promoting instruments 
and directly as well as indirectly foster and stabilise economic 
relations. He, however, believed that the initial hurdles in 
promoting trade have been crossed and that it was time that 
India should take a “big leap’ forward. 

Indeed, in the later Eighties and in the first three years 
of the Nineties, a significant thrust was given to the promotion 
of economic relations with francophone Africa. R.L. Chawla 
(Pioneer, 4 January 1993) noted in this context the visit of a 
multi-disciplinary delegation led by the Indian Minister of state 
for Industry in 1988 to the Ivory Coast and Cameroun and the 
visit of the Minister of State for External Affairs to Benin, 
Cameroun, Guinea and Madagascar in 1990. Besides, there 
were a number of trade-related delegations exchanged between 
India and individual francophone states: An EEPC composite . 
delegation from India to Zaire in 1987, a 20-member delegation 
from the Ivory Coast and a 13-member delegation from Rwanda 
both in 1987, a sixty-member delegation from the Ivory Coast 
and Senegal in 1988 and a 5-member delegation from Madagascar 
in 1989. 

Among the constraints on India’s economic relations with 
these states, Chawla mentions ‘the neo-classical structure which 
binds these countries economically and strategically’ with 
France and the sway of the French multinationals in project 
construction and execution. Now that France is increasingly 
turning to Eastern Europe (as noted in the following pages of 
this issue), there may be some scope for loosening the bind. 
Some earlier logistic difficulties like visas, transport and 
communications are being overcome slowly but steadily. Many 
of these countries are looking out for alternative sources of 
appropriate technologies while some of them are also engaged 
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in expanding and enlarging social infrastructure in health and 
primary education (vide Review Article supra). In both areas, 
India’s experiences can be of immense use and profitability for 
the francophone states in Africa. However, a more high-profile 
publicity for India seems an imperative need. Presently, the 
only media exposure of India to the francophone African states 
seems to be through the cultural journal Rencontre avec l'Inde, 
brought out by the ICCR! 7 


Ramamurthi 
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Daleep Singh 


LA FRANCOPHONIE: GENESIS, 
GROWTH AND IMPLICATIONS 


the evolution of the concept of La francophonie which 

apparently holds promises as well as threat to Francophone 
African States. An attempt has been made to trace its links 
with the all-pervading inter-continental concept of Eurafrica, 
which in its mini-version comprised France and French speaking 
Africa and in the macro-version included the European 
community and its 19 Associated States. Francophonie as a 
global concept, however, goes beyond Europe and Africa and 
may further marginalise African States unked dependently to 
Europe. 


sk paper seeks to identify some historical milestones in 


I 


Eurafrica 


During the nineteen fifties a spate of literature pertaining ` 
to Eurafrica appeared in France and to a lesser degree | in’ West ka f 
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Germany and Belgium.1 The underlying idea of this concept 
was to effect a closer integration of African dependencies with 
western Europe in general and with their respective metropolitan 
countries in particular. In the words of Henri Didier, a leading 
exponent of this concept, Eurafrica is a closer association of 
Europe and Africa 


to achieve the general welfare of the population of both 
the continents through the use of mutually complementary 
resources for the satisfaction of their political, economic 
and social requirements and also to establish a bloc which 
would be able to lend conviction to its voice and command 
respect.” 


Apparently Didier considered the proposed association 
of some African countries with Europe, as provided in the Rome 
Treaty (1957) establishing the European Economic Community 
(EEC), the first step towards Eurafrica. The EEC, in his opinion, 
could be the “locomotive of an effective Eurafrica.”? 

It is, however, important to note here that the concept 
of Eurafrica, evolved during the fifties, was not an altogether 
new notion. To begin with, this concept was fathered and 
nurtured by the Germans during the days of World War I. It 
was the third strand of Pan Germanism, combining the two 
other strands—Mittel-Afrika and Mittel-Europa. The concept 
of Mittel-Afrika envisaged a solid bloc of German empire in 
Africa uniting Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, Belgian 
Congo and parts of Angola and British East Africa and South- 
west Africa. The notion of Mittel-Europa, on the other hand, 
posited a status quo in Africa but aimed at a close, political, 
military and economic union between the German Empire 
extending upto Flanders and its allies namely Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey with a view to realising a continuous link 
up to the Persian Gulf leading to a vast Central European 
kingdom. The slogan of Mittel Europa-Mittel Afrika sprang 
from the conviction that one was incomplete without the other. 
In the opinion of this school Mittel-Europa in combination with 
Mittel-Afrika would be valuable but separated from it, Mittel- 
Europa would not be of any benefit to Germany.° It seems this 
lesson was not lost on the subsequent protagonists of the 
Eurafrica concept. 
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The course of the First World War made this German 
notion of Mittel-Afrika—Mittel-Europa irrelevant and not 
much was heard about Europa-Afrika notions in the twenties. 
However, it was left to Guernier, a French academic, to formally 
articulate these ideas and it was he who coined the term Eurafrica, 
in 1931, in his book—*“L’Afrique, Champ d’Expansion de 
l'Europe”. Guernier’s thesis as indicated by the title of the 
book was that Africa constituted a field for the expansion of 
whole of Europe. The African job, according to Guernier, 
could only be accomplished with the concerted action of the 
European powers to which Germany ought to be invited. As 
a result of collective European action Africa could become, in 
Guernier’s opinion, a big market for Europe and “Africa's 
rhythm of purchase and sale would be shaped on the rhythm 
of sale and purchase of Europe.” Understandably, Guernier’s 
plan of collective European action in Africa, with Germany 
included did not find favour in France and his thesis was dubbed 
as “dangerous dreams”.’ Meanwhile in Germany itself, there 
was an almost obsessive interest in African affairs and colonies. 
While several societies like D.K.G. (German Colonial Society), 
D.K.V. (German Colonial Union), R.V.K.D. (Union of German 
Colonies) and K.F. (Union of Colonial Women), sprang up, 
the D.K.G. leading with 250 branches all over Germany and 
a total membership of 30,000,° as many as 100 doctoral disser- 
tations on African problems were submitted, in a short period 
of 3 years, mainly in the Universities of Leipzig, Hamburg and 
Berlin.” And the German press made repeated reference to the 
Schluppman formula according to which possession of one million 
square kilometers of colonial territory would give employment 
to 100,000 to 200,000 persons inhabiting the metropole and 
help improve the balance of trade to the tune of 100 to 200 million 
marks per year.!° Then came the Second World War and these 
notions receded in the background throughout the forties. 

In the fifties, however, the scene of Eurafrica debate 
shifted to France where a succession of events helped to bring 
to the forefront the dormant concepts of Eurafrica. With the 
establishment of the European Economic Community in 1958 
consisting of France, West Germany, Belgium, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg and the association of 18 African 
colonies of France, Belgium and Italy with the EEC, Eurafrica 
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became a legal entity, so to say. The purpose of this association 
as enunciated in Article 131 is “to promote the economic and 
social development of the countries and territories, and to 
establish close economic relations between them and the 
community as a whole.”!! These 18 colonies, or associated states 
as they were named, continued their association with EEC 
when they became independent in the early sixties. Mauritius 
became the nineteenth associated state when it joined the EEC 
in 1972. This in fact was the partial realisation of the original 
concept of ‘Mittel Afrika-Mittel Europa’. The EEC and the 
original associated states did not constitute the whole of Europe 
or Africa but a big chunk of both the continents. This version 
of Eurafrica had its run from 1957 to 1975. In this community, 
France and her seventeen colonies of west and equatorial Africa 
played a key role. France was the dominant member of the 
EEC and as such was instrumental in ifluencing the important 
policy decisions of the community. 

For France, this was in fact the virtual realisation of 
French Eurafrica which was often talked about before the estab- 
lishment of the EEC in 1957.2 No wonder, therefore, that 
France was not interested in the enlargement of the community 
particularly the entry of Britain which had been knocking at 
the door of the EEC since 1961. General de Gaulle realised 
that the accession of Britain and the association of her colonies 
to the EEC will signify a sea change in the complexion of the 
community. Hence his veto on Britain’s application. However, 
de Gaulle’s resignation in 1969 and his death in 1970 signified 
a big change in the over-all situation. His successor, Pompidou, 
was not very rigid and Britain’s entry was accepted in 1972 and 
she acceded to the community in January, 1973. Soon after, 
representatives of 46 ACP (African, Caribbean and Pacific) 
states came to Brussels to start negotiations for new trade and 
aid agreement with the EEC leading to a new convention signed 
at Lome (Togo) on 28 February 1975. The EEC-ACP conven- 
tion incorporated 9 members of EEC, 37 African states apart 
from 9 Pacific states. The 37 African states included 19 old 
associated states besides 12 Commonwealth states and six 
others, namely, Ethiopia, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Equatorial 
Guinea, Libya and Sudan. It was, for the first time, that a large 
number of African countries were brought together in close 
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association with a body rėpresenting nine European countries 
thus fulfilling the basic tenets of Eurafrica. But it was a Eurafrica 
dominated neither by Germany nor by France. 


II 
La Francophonie and French-dominated Africa 


part from the larger version of Eurafrica embodied in 

the Lomé Convention (1975) there was a smaller version of 
Eurafrica as well which linked the French-speaking states of 
Africa with one European power namely France. It may be 
recalled that in September 1961 was created Union Africain 
et Malgache (UAM) which brought together the francophone 
states of Africa. This event was considered as the first spontaneous 
manifestation of francophonie.!3 In his inaugural address to the 
First Conference of heads of states and governments of UAM on 
25 March, 1962 at Bangui (Central African Republic), President 
Senghor of Senegal observed that anglophone countries of Sub- 
Saharan Africa draw a part of their strength from being members 
of the Commonwealth.'* He added 


_We also, could build a similar organisation, perhaps 
better..... Itis a question of proposing to General de Gaulle 
to call a conference of heads of states where we could 
harmonise the relations which link each of our states to 
France.) 


However, with the establishment of Organisation of African 
Unity (OAU) at Addis Ababa in 1963 the UAM was dissolved 
in March 1964. The UAM group continued to maintain their 
mutual links and, in 1966, formalised these links within the 
charter of the Organisation Commune Africaine et Malgache 
(OCAM), signed in Tananarive (Malagasy). Collectively, the 
OCAM members also re-enforced their links with France. This 
mini-francophonie, aS an organisation of multinational co- 
operation between France on the one hand and the French- 
speaking Black African States on the other, was more practical 
than metaphysical. However, there .also began, almost 
simultaneously, a move to enlarge la francophonie. 

In September, 1966, President Hamani Diori of Niger, 
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presented on behalf of the OCAM, to General de Gaulle, a 
proposal for the organisation of La Francophonie, which was 
defind as a “spiritual community of nations which employ 
French as a national or official or working language” .!6 Conceived 
in-this manner, La francophonie will be a world-wide organisa- 
tion made up of concentric circles of solidarity. The grand 
outline of this spiritual community was set forth by the (OCAM) 
in its quarterly review!’ “Nations Nouvelles” of December 1966 
La francophonie, will consist of 1) states using French and only 
French as the national language as in France and the Caribbean 
state of Haiti; 11) states using French as a national language 
concurrently with.one or more other languages as in Canada, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Luxembourg; iii) states using French 
as an official language as in the French-speaking countries of 
Black Africa and Madagascar and iv) states where French is 
commonly used along with a national language as in Lebanon, 
the Maghreb states of North Africa and Indo-China. These 
different groups of countries within La Francophonie will be 
organised through concentric circles of solidarity, A, Band C. 
Francophonie “A” unites France and the French-speaking 
states of Black Africa and Madagascar. There is already co- 
operation among members of this francophonie in the the form 
of semi-annual meetings of appropriate ministers. And 
Francophonie “B” will consist of, in addition to states forming 
francophonie “A”, Haiti, Lebanon, the Maghreb. states and 
Indo China (present Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia). Historically, 
the situation in both ‘A’ group and ‘B’ group is close, stemming 
from the fact that both “A” and “B” states were former French 
colonies or trusteeship territories. Further they all use French 
in their international relations. The OCAM visualises cooperation 
within the “B” group jointly organised at both the government 
and parliamentary level. At the government level there will be 
a series of meetings of heads of states and governments and at 
the parliamentary level would be constituted an Association 
Parlementaire de pays de Langue Francaise. This Association 
was in fact constituted in 1967. And earlier was created an 
association of Francophone universities (AUPELF) at Montreal 
in 1961. Francophonie “C” would include, in addition to countries 
listed in circles “A” and “B”, developed states where French 
is national language in addition to one or more other languages. 
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This is the case in Canada, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Luxembourg. Cooperation at this level will at first operate 
only in the cultural area. There is the Haut Comite Pour la 
Defense et l’ Expansion de la Langue Francaise and also an 
Association of Francophone Universities (AUPELF) function- 
ing at Montreal (Canada) since 1961. 

The OCAM observes that so conceived and so organised 
La Francophonie would be 


neither a tool of imperialism nor of colonialism but rather 
the expression of a particular culture, of a certain spirit of 
humanism, of habits of thinking and acting, of a way of 
stating problems and seeking their solution.!* 


Diori Hamani had echoed this theme when he said that “for 
us Francophonie is like the tam* tam which beats the likeness 
of all francophones”..'? It would appear that Francophone Black 
Africa attempted to escape the neocolonial bind by an eee 
larger grouping. 

Much to the disappointment of OCAM the French response 
to this elaborately prepared proposal was rather muted. France 
preferred the more practical and limited commitment to its 
African clientele. France harped on the proposal of creating a 
consultative assembly for which parliamentary delegations 
belonging to African states could come to Paris to deliberate 
on the common problems. In November, 1966 the French 
Secretary of State for the first time officially defined the policy 
of the French government when he stated that all those who 
feel a belonging to our culture could find in la francophonie 
the place which suits them, under the form they prefer at a 
suitable level of activities without the niceties of any juridical 
or political form.2) Apparently this was the official reply to the 
OCAM proposal on francophonie submitted by Diori Hamani 
to President de Gaulle. 

Francophonie at the macro-level, comprising developed 
States using French received a big jolt. When General de Gaulle 
in course of an official visit to Canada gave the famous “Vive 
le Quebec libre” call on 24 July, 1967 from a balcony in 
Montreal, apparently in an unguarded emotional moment. It 
poisoned relations between Paris and Ottawa and the concept 


* Traditional African Music Drum. 
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of Francophonie had to go through a complicated and long 
period of gestation.*! It was not till 1987 when President Mitterand 
of France on the first day of a state visit to Canada marked the 
end of 20 years of strained relations with a conciliatory speech 
to the Canadian parliament. Mitterand’s final words to the 
parliament “Vive le Canada, Vive la France” were a “complete 
contrast to the words 20 years ago of the then President Charles 
de Gaulle” .~ 

Despite the fall out from de Gaulle’s Canada visit, efforts 
for promoting francophonie continued, albeit at slow pace. The 
‘first General Assembly of International Association of Parlia- 
mentarians created by General de Gaulle in 1967 met in Paris 
in September, 1968 and endorsed the OCAM resolution of 
June 1966 proposing an organisation for francophonie. This 
endorsement was hailed as a new stage in the development of 
francophonie in the cultural and political domain.” Subsequently, 
as a result of efforts of Presidents Senghor and Hamani a new 
proposition was brought forth in the OCAM in March 1968. It 
aimed at the creation of an Agency of cultural and technical 
cooperation among the French-speaking states. An important 
step towards the realisation of francophonie was taken in 
February, 1969 when the representatives of governments of 20 
francophone countries met at Niamey (Niger) on 17 February, 
1969. The Canadian delegation comprised delegates from 
Quebec and New Brunswick provinces.“ This conference resolved 
to create Agence de Cooperation Culturel et technique (ACCT) 
to institutionalise relations between francophone states. An 
accord was' established on seven points relating to creation of 
ACCT. The two important points were that the new body will 
not affect the national sovereignty nor the official language in 
the participating states. Further, adhesion of the states will not 
be a restriction to the rights of the states to have cultural agree- 
ments with other states. However, it was in the Second 
Conference of the countries of the French language, held at 
Niamey on 20 March, 1970 that ACCT became a reality when 
22 members signed and adopted ACCT.” All the modalities 
were concretised. As much as 45 per cent of the budget of 
ACCT was to be contributed by France, 31 per cent by Canada, 
12 per cent by Belgium, 3 per cent by Quebec, 0.6 per cent by 
Luxembourg, and 0.3 per cent by Morocco, and 0.2 per cent 
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by others.” Thus francophonie was born on 20 March, 1970 
with the ACCT as the pivot. President Diori Hamani ended his 
inaugural address with greetings of “Vive le monde francophone”. ` 


HI 
The Dimensions of Francophonie 


A- era in the colourful history of francophonie began with 
| the adoption of ACCT in March, 1970. The main job of the 
ACCT was to “institutionalise relations between the francophone 
states”. One could, however, observe two dimensions of 
francophonie—one at the (African) continental level and the 
second at the world level covering the five continents. With 
the souring of relations between the two Bigs of francophonie 
(France and Canada) little could be achieved at the world level. 
No wonder, therefore, that during the seventies and until the 
first half of the eighties, the activities of francophonie were 
more or less confined to Francophone Africa. 

As noted earlier, with the accession of Britain to the EEC 
in January 1973, the community underwent a qualitative 
change. The beginning of negotiations between the enlarged 
EEC with 46 ACP states shook up the francophone states who 
earlier were used to a smaller, family type gathering, consisting 
of six EEC members and only nineteen associated states, in 
which they had the satisfaction of receiving adequate attention. 
In the enlarged community, the francophone African states had 
the feeling of getting lost. The francophone African states were 
relatively weaker and smaller compared to Anglophone states 
like Nigeria, Ghana, Kenya and Tanzania. In fact the total 
population of the nineteen associated states in 1973 was less 
than that of Nigeria. No wonder, therefore, that the francophone 
African states thought that the only means of maintaining their 
identity and survival was by sticking together. On the other 
hand, France also felt a bit uneasy because of the changed 
situation. It needed the support of a compact group of countries . 
to give it diplomatic clout. In fact the Gaullist ethos continued 
to prevail which was always guided by the notion of French 
independence in world diplomacy. With a view to realising 
these objectives it was decided by France and Francophone 
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African states to continue to have annual Franco-African 
summit meetings. 

The first summit meeting was held in Paris in November 
1973, the second at Bangui (Central African Republic) in March 
1975, the third at Paris in May 1976, the fourth at Dakar in 
April 1977, the fifth at Paris in May 1979, the sixth at Kigali 
(Rwanda), the seventh at Nice in May 1980, the eighth at Paris 
in November 1981, the ninth at Kinshasa in October 1982, the 
tenth at Vittel (France) in October 1983, the eleventh at 
Bujumbra (Burundi) in December 1984 and the twelfth at Paris 
in December, 1985. In the 1985 Paris summit meeting President 
Mitterrand proposed that the name of Franco-African summit 
meeting be changed to Conference of Chiefs of State of France 
and Africa. The meetings under the new name continued to 
be held at regular intervals. The thirteenth annual conference, 
for instance, was held at Lome (Togo) in November 1986, the 
fourteenth at Antibbes (France) in December, 1987, the fifteenth 
at Casablanca (Morocco) in November 1989, the sixteenth at 
La Baule (France) in June 1990 and the seventeenth at Libreville 
(Gabon) in October 1992. 

It is important to note that the humbe of participants in 
these meetings increased from 11 states in the first Franco- 
African summit in 1973 to 36 in 1987. The 9th summit meeting 
held at Kinshasa was attended by 37 countries of which 19 were 
represented by respective heads of state. The Kinshasa summit 
meeting was also attended by anglophone countries like Tanzania, 
Sudan, Liberia and Lusiphone countries as well i.e. Mozambique, 
Guinea Bissau and Angola. This wider representation prompted 
an elated Mitterrand to remark that Franco-African summit 
meeting “was not intended to be a substitute for Organisation 
of African Unity (OAU).% The francophone African states on 
the other hand, felt a bit uncomfortable at the presence of 
anglophone states. The francophone states wanted pride of 
place in such summit meetings. France, on the contrary, wanted 
to extend its influence beyond the confines of the francophone 
states. Apparently these annual meetings were held at the initia- 
tive of France. In fact, she found this occasion to demonstrate 
the extent of their ‘rayonnment’ (radiance) outside Europe 
and to present their successful high profile in Africa. France 
used these meetings to extend its influence even beyond the 
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confines of francophone Africa which in fact brought whispers 
of protest from francophone African states for obvious reasons. 
Interestingly, these meetings remained an informal event. There 
were no rigid formalities for being invited to these meetings. Nor 
was there any fixed agenda. President Mitterrand had made it 
clear that the summit meeting was not an organisation or an 
institution.2 However, a good deal of publicity was given to the 
inaugural session. These summit meetings were distinguished 
more for their value as rituals and symbols rather then for the 
actual content of what was discussed, let alone decided. It was 
said that as phenomenon of international policies, these meet- 
ings “bore a curious resemblance to a meringue attractively 
presented outside but insubstantial within”. 

An interesting development in the evolution of La 
Francophonie was the idea of an Eura-Arabo-African Trilogue. 
President Giscard d’Estaing brought this up as an economically 
strategic necessity between Europe and OPEC Arab countries.?! 
At the summit meeting in May 1980 he elaborately explained 
the trilogue between European technology and expertise, African 
raw materials and Arab money.** That Giscard d’Estaing’s 
efforts did meet with some success is evident by the fact that 
a number of financial institutions did come up in Francophone 
Africa. Mention may be made of Arab Libyan-Mali Develop- 
ment Bank in Mali, Arab-African Bank in Mauritania, Arab 
Niger Bank of Development in Niger and Senegalo-Kuwaiti 
Bank in Senegal. And French government on its part earmarked 
franc 800 million for projects with mainly Arab partners.* It 
was believed that a tripartite partnership in development pro- 
jects in the African, Arab and OECD countries would promote 
complementary linkages between resource bases and develop- 
ment processes, thereby increasing trade and income to the 
benefit of all regions.” However, this trilogue did not find 
many adherents. The concept of Euro-Arabo African Trilogue 
was considered “inchoate and premature”. Prof. Ali Mazrui, 
an eminent Africanist remarked that the triangle connecting 
Europe, Africa and the Arab world has two thick and sure 
lines connecting Europe with Africa, on one side and Europe 
with the Arab world the other but, the third line between Africa 
and Arab world is at least in the economic domain still thin 
and uncertain.” In any case the idea did not catch on in Europe 
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or Arab world or in Africa. And with the exit of Giscard 
d'Estaing from the political scene this trilogue lost its chief 
protagonist and not much was heard of this concept thereafter 
in France or elsewhere. 

In conclusion one may say that General de Gaulle during 
his rule from 1958 to 1969 set out the broad lines of France's 
relation with Africa which subsequent Presidents (Pompidou, 
Giscard d'Estaing and Mitterrand) have largely maintained with 
variations of style rather than of substance. As in domestic 
politics France's policy towards Africa is perhaps to some extent 
in accordance with the very fine French saying “plus Ca change, 


plus C'est la meme chose”.* : 


IV 
Francophone World Summits 


T more ambitious dimension of la francophonie is 
indeed the world francophone meetings with delegates coming ' 
from all the five continents. This fond hope was not realised 
till 17 February, 1986 when the first ever:francophonie summit 
conference was held at the historic Versailles palace near Paris. 
This first summit, a long-awaited and unprecedented event,” 
much of the enthusiasm for which seems to have come from 
across the Atlantic,’ was attended by 42 delegations from 
39 countries. There were three Canadian delegations: Federal, 
Quebec and New Brunswick and two from Belgium. And the 
community of French language of the state of Lousiana 
(U.S.A.) was a special invitee.’ One of the highlights of the 
summit meeting was the keen interest shown by President 
Ratsiraka of Madagascar who in the past never attended any 
of the twelve franco-African summit meetings held since 1973. 
Among the concrete decisions of the Versailles summit were 
the creation of an Agence Internationale francophonie d’ images 
Televisees (ATTU) and the geographical extension of the diffusion 
of the famous TV 5 programmes.” Notwithstanding exaggerated 
and sometimes sarcastic reactions of the British press, the 
Versailles summit did not set on foot “a long standing French 
dream of establishing a French Commonwealth of nations”.40 





* the more it changes, the more it remains the same 
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At no time did the French ever moot the idea of a formal 
Commonwealth. As noted earlier, when the Francophone 
African leaders, Leopold Senghor and Diori Hamani, had sent 
a proposal to General de Gaulle for “the Commonwealth 4 la 
Francaise” the General viewed the idea with suspicion. Sub- 
sequently, when the proposal was made to President Pompidou 
it was pointed out “that Commonwealth is the word which is 
offensive to the ears of President Pompidou”.*! In fact, at 
Versailles, the French government emphasised that “freedom 
from all allegiance and nostalgia was the best rampart against 
the threat to Francophone Community’s cultural identity". 
France was wary of any concept that might affect Canada’s 
participation in La Francophonie. As it was said, though in a 
lighter vein, France wished to play the role of a god mother 
rather than that of an over-possessive mother and in view of the 
large number of god children she would like her four or five 
wealthy sisters to be generous if they want to strengthen the 
hands of the new international family. 

The expectation was met at the Second World Francophone 
summit held in Quebec (Canada) on 2-4 September, 1987, 
where Canada announced its decision to waive US $ 246 million 
of debt owed by francophone States.“* The Quebec summit 
was, however, remarkable for more than such generosity. There 
were 43 delegations this time, with a second delegation (New 
England) from the U.S.A. Apart from adopting the “Declara- 
tion of Francophone solidarity” the summit adopted about 100 
projects including extension of the famous TV 5 network, 
created the francophone University of Montreal which would 
make possible “the permanent exchange between researchers, 
doctors and jurists of North and South” and institutionalised 
what is known as five net works namely agriculture, energy, 
industries of culture and of communication, industries of the 
language and finally scientific and technological information. 
Significantly, the summit, on a proposal from Niger unanimously 
adopted, as the movement’s permanent symbol, the emblem 
of the Quebec summit: a circle made up of red, blue, yellow, 
green and violet segments, symbolising the five continents on 
a white background.® 

While assessing the impact of the Sieve summit, the 
reputed Journal de Genéve stated that “for the observers this 
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summit marks the entry of Canada-Quebec tandem in the 
francophonie” and this presence “will rebalance a forum which 
uptill now was dominated by France”. By waiving US $ 246 
million of debt owed by francophone countries, “Canada has 
given the tone of her ambitions amid francophonie”. They have 
clearly indicated that they “intended henceforth to shake the 
quasi-hegemony of Paris with regard to the industrial projects . 
and construction activities in francophone Africa”. The journal 
further said that these Canadian ambitions do not seem to 
“irritate France since she is comforted to see another rich country 
coming next to her in the francophone world”.* However, Le 
Monde, in an editorial, observed “that France, since the 1986 
summit seemed ill at ease in the francophone movement while 
Canada was showing a “new faith”.*’ There is no doubt that 
for Canada the francophone summits are a means of increasing 
her influence and her role on the international scene. More 
importantly “francophonie constitutes a means to ensure the 
stability and the unity of the Canadian nation”.* 

In any case, Canada had set an example which was followed 
by France at the Third. francophonie summit, held in Dakar 
(Senegal) from 24 May, 1989. The summit was dominated by 
twin themes of development and debt. Both Prime Minister 
Mulroney of Canada and President Mitterrand of France 
condemned inequalities and praised the francophonie frame- 
work which they said would be the vehicle to combat them. 
Mitterrand said that a situation where there was a net outflow 
of capital from the Third World to the industrialised countries 
should not be allowed to continue. 

Following Canada’s example in the Quebec summit 
President Mitterrand announced during the summit that France 
would wipe off FF 16 billion (about US $ 2.3 billion) owed to 
France by 35 poorest countries many of which were francophone 
and other African countries. 

The Paris Weekly “Jeune Afrique” commented that 
the truth was that the Third World debt will not be paid. Re- 
scheduling, repurchasing, capitalisation, none of these formulae 
will be enough. It is a good idea to cancel most of it and quickly 
too. Le Monde said that the sums were not excessive for 
France to sacrifice and they offer the African beneficiaries a 
relief which was out of all proportions.” Admittedly the debt 
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problem is quite serious In some states of francophone Africa. 
Cote d’ Ivoire (Ivory Coast) is the most highly indebted nation 
in Sub-Saharan Africa next only to Nigeria. Its external debt 
increased from $ 5,848 million in 1980 to $ 18,847 million in 
1991 raising the debt/GNP ratio from 58.8 per cent in 1980 to 
222.6 per cent in 1991. The debt service charges of Cote d’ 
Ivoire came to 43.4 per cent of her exports in 1991. Other 
francophone states with high debt/GNP ratios in 1991 were 
Mauritania (214.7 per cent), Congo (181.7 per cent), Madagascar 
(148.3 per cent), Mali (104.8 per cent) and Gabon (88.1 per 
cent. 

If the hopes of the francophone African States were raised 
by the Dakar Summit, they came in for a surprise at the fourth 
biennial Francophone Summit, held in Paris from 19-21 
November 1991 attended by 47 states. Significantly Romania, 
Bulgaria and Cambodia were present for the first time as 
observers, while, as before, there were representatives of 
Louisiana, New England and Val d’ Aoste from U.S.A. and 
Italy as special invitees.*4 

President Mitterrand’s theme in his opening address to 
the delegates was “democratise and we will help you”. This 
opening remark set the tone for the conference, which was 
filled with discussion of many issues ranging from democracy 
and human rights to environment with little time given to the 
cultural themes. | 

The Chaillot Declaration adopted at the end of the three 
day meeting linked development assistance by richer member 
countries to democratic progress in poorer ones. The declaration 
said: We “undertake to face up to our historic responsibilities, 
towards the legitimate aspirations of our peoples, within a new 
international context”. Furthermore, it stressed that there could 
be no development without freedom nor true freedom without 
development.” African leaders agreed on the principle of 
democracy and aid. However, they had differences with France 
and Canada as to which should come first. Nor did the African 
nations seem completely comfortable with the presence of the 
new invitees—Romania, Bulgaria and Cambodia into the fold.» 
Their impression was that these former communist countries 
were being wooed by France and Canada because of their un- 
tapped and potentially lucrative markets. Their fears seemed 
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to be justified when only a day after the summit the “French 
television carried an extensive report on how certain French 
organisations presented some 350,000 dictionaries and other 
grammar text books to Romanian schools”.°® 

The shift from French-speaking to French-sharing become 
more pronounced at the fifth biennial francophonie summit, 
held at Port Louis (Mauritius) from 16-18 October, 1993. At 
this summit the number increased with the membership of 
Cambodia, Rumania and Bulgaria, with Maldavia waiting in 
the wings. It was thought that the change in the description of 
the grouping “from the countries having in common the use of 
French” to countries “sharing French” may be an attempt to 
cover increasing flexibility”. And Faranandjis, Secretary 
General of High Council of francophonie has now introduced 
the concept of francopolyphonie based on diverse elements 
implying linguistic pluralism and co-existence of French and 
other languages.~* 


Francophone Africa and the expanding Francophonie 


ver the years it seems that cultural matters have been 
(C tes less and less attention. This was noted in the third 
and the fourth biennial conferences. Political and economic 
themes assumed more importance than cultural matters. This 
trend is likely to be consolidated by two recent events. One is 
the break-up of the Soviet Union and the emergence of east 
European countries as free market economies and the second 
is the devaluation of CFA (Communaute Financiere Africain) 
franc on 11 January, 1994. It has been noted that Rumania and 
Bulgaria were invited in the fourth and fifth francophone summits 
and some French organisations made a gift of 350,000 dictionaries 
and grammar materials to schools in Rumania. That is an 
indication of the French interest in eastern Europe. The true 
francophonie devotees are likely to resent this trend. Tt-may 
' however, be recalled that prior to the second World War bulk 
of French foreign investments were located in east European 
countries.” And now France finds an opportunity to explore 
this market once again. Apparently this would mean diversion 
of French Private Capital from francophone Africa to east 
European countries and Russia. In fact direct French invest- 
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ment in Africa is already falling sharply apparently in view of 
deteriorating economic situation there. This is evident from the 
fact that French annual average investment in Africa fell from 
more than $ 1,000 million in 1981-83 period to just $ 48 million 
towards the close of 1990.” According to the estimates of Jacques 
Pelletier, the then French Minister of Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, “fully one-quarter of all French private investors have 
now withdrawn from the continent”. And in 1987 African repay- 
ments to private French banks exceeded new loans by some 
$ 430 million.*! The inflows of private investment are thus 
virtually drying up. And this is likely to have impact on the 
economies of Francophone African States whose marginalisa- 
tion will be speeded up. 

More serious, however, was the heavy dose of devaluation 
of the CFA franc, affecting the 13 francophone African states. 
Since 1948 the parity of 50 CFA francs to one French franc 
had remained unchanged. However rumours of devaluation 
were there. And it was on 11 January, 1994 that 13 francophone 
states of west and central Africa finally hit the bullet and agreed 
to depreciate their common currency by 50 per cent against the 
French franc. It was described by an economist as the “most 
foretold and least well-prepared devaluation in economic history”. 
At the outset many francophone African leaders thought they 
were being asked to take a leap into the void without a 
parachute.” And Jean-Pierre Prouteau, head of the Conseil 
des Investisseurs Francaise en Afrique (CLAN) says that as a 
result of this devaluation two categories have been cheated—the 
African people and the French companies. Speaking for CLAN 
whose 100 member companies have more than 1,000 subsidiaries 
in CFA countries, Mr. Prouteau says the devaluation has halved 
the value of their French franc 10 billion local assets... and 
many smaller French traders now could go to the wail. “The 
Economist” observed that Edouard Balladur, France’s conser- 
vative Prime Minister, “has neither the sentimental attachment 
to Africa nor the personal friendships with its leaders enjoyed 
by so many French leaders before him”.™ But France has also 
its own economic worries. However, the impression persisted 
that “France was putting an end to the long, cosy and paternalistic 
relationship with its former colonies on the continent”: 

The general impression among business circles’ is that 
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once the process of devaluation starts there is no end to it. In 
view of this fear there is likely to be flight of capital from CFA 
countries. With the absence of fresh inflows of capital this 
outward flow of capital will adversely affect the course of 
economic progress in francophone Africa. This can be corrected 
only if private investors from Canada step in in a big way to 
fill the gap. _ 

One has to take into account the wide-spread wave of 
resentment in the francophone states following the devaluation 
of the CFA franc. No doubt devaluation has brought despondency 
to countries like Mali, Burkina Faso, Niger and Central African 
Republic which are classed among the poorest in the CFA franc 
zone. One typical comment came from Mali’s Alpha Konare 
who remarked that 


devaluation is an important historical high point in the 
relationship between France and Africa....1t demonstrates a 
farewell bidding to Africa by Paris except history proves me 
wrong. 


For these nations “devaluation is alien hence the pain will be 
mental torture in the months ahead”.® 

In a recent article M. Jacques Tonbou, the French minister 
of Culture and Francophonie states that 50 millions out of 
134 million French speaking people in the world are in Africa 
and the Arab world.” The growing importance of Africa in la 
francophonie is considered a new phenomenon. However, 
long back, the French minister of Culture had observed that 
francophonie ought not be a closed club nor a rigid administra- 
tive machine. What is needed, according to the minister is 
enlarging its (francophonie’s) field of action.® It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the definition of francophonie itself is undergoing 
a change from “a group of countries having in common the use 
of French” to “countries sharing French”, as already noted. 
Then there is talk of francopolyphonie which has not been spelt 
out in details except that it implies linguistic pluralism. Dilution 
of francophonie is likely to meet with the opposition of the true 
devotees of francophonie. Francophiles study French in order 
to enter a civilization and share its values. And for the less 
metaphysical Africans, francophonie gives assurance that 
“France, the donor of institutions, the epitome of reasons, the 
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path finder to liberty will continue to speak to them and indeed 
to speak to them in French”.” 

To conclude francophonie is considered like one of those 
rivers whose source one fails to trace and one is also unaware 
of the contributions of the various streams which have swelled 
its waters.” One cannot perhaps determine the various 
influences which have chartered its course. The parameters of 
la francophonie are like shifting sands since they cannot be 
mapped with any great assurance but the sand is there and . 
stretches a long way both in space and time. 
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| “LE VIEUX” PASSES AWAY— 
THE END OF AN ERA 


pro-Western Felix Houphouet Boigny—a traditional 

tribal Chief, rich coffee planter, a bush doctor for almost 
twenty years, who earned the reputation of a famous ‘guerriseur’ 
(healer), Minister in the French Cabinet—ruled his nation of 
about 9 million people uninterruptedly till his death in Decemer, 
1993. “Le Vieux”—the old man, as he was called—gave his 
country comparative stability and made the Ivory Coast among 
the more fortunate in the African continent. 

Houphouet-Boigny started his career as a stormy petrel. 
He had become a member of the French National Assembly 
in 1944, with the backing of the French Communist Party. He 
however, founded the Agricultural Union, the base for his mass 
party, the Democratic Party of the Ivory Coast (PDCI). Under 
his direction, the PDCI was allied with other French West 


See Ivory Coast's independence in 1960, the staunchly 
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African political parties under the banner of the Rassemblement 
Democratique Africain (RDA) and campaigned for greater 
African participation in the various territorial governments and 
for higher commodity prices. The demonstrations and strikes 
organised by RDA led to a warrant for his arrest in 1950, from 
which he was saved only by parliamentary immunity. At this 
point he decided to split with the Communist Party and began 
to cooperate with the French authorities and thus frustrated 
their attempts to break his political base in the Ivory Coast. 

When de Gaulle emerged, Houphouet became his African 
alter ego. They worked together through every stage of the 
post-colonial evolution, leading the Francophone African states 
to self-government, autonomy within the French Community 
and, finally total independence, though with the retention of 
close economic, defence and culturalties. Houphouet, however, 
clashed with Guinea’s Sekou Toure, who favoured indepen- 
dence for a federally organised French West Africa. On this 
issue the Parti Democratique de Guinee (PDG) broke with the 
RDA and Houphouet Boigny, and voting against General de 
Gaulle’s new constitution Guinea, alone among the thirteen 
French Black African territories, chose independence in 1958. 
The Guinea leaders had decided that they preferred ‘indepen- 
dence in poverty to riches in slavery’. 

In 1960 when it became evident that most of the French 
colonies in Africa would opt for independence and effectively 
destroy the French Community, Houphouet acted quickly to 
pre-empt the other colonies by declaring unilateral independence 
from France on 7th August, 1960. At the same time, Houphouet 
took steps to prevent Senegal from organising a single federated 
state in West Africa, by drawing Upper Volta, Niger and 
Dahomey out of Dakar’s orbit and uniting them with the Ivory 
Coast in the Conseil de l’Entente. Thus, cleverly ‘Le Vieux’ 
secured his position in the evolving Francophone Africa. 

Inside the Ivory Coast, Houphouet maintained control 
through the PDCI, ruling more or less: autocratically, as what 
one author has called “modernising oligarchy”. This alienated 
him from the rural masses, except his own Baoule tribesmen. In 
the urban areas, opposition to his paternalistic and authoritarian 
rule existed among Army officers, trade unionists and primarily 
students. Shrewdly, Houphouet managed to suppress, or more 
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often to absorb, any serious political opposition from outside 
the party, using largesses and the allocation of government jobs 
as his weapons. He was a skillful manipulator, but never acted 
with brutality towards his opponents as several other African 
leaders did. 

The “Paris May Revolution” of 1968, which had rever- 
brations in Ivory Coast, is an example. Houphouet immediately 
convened the Political Bureau, and within hours of the publica- 
tion of the students strike called the government to close the 
University, evacuated and shut down the dormitories, suspended 
student scholarships. The University was reopened a week later 
and he held a ‘dialogue’ in public with the students. He continually 
seized every opportunity to rejuvenate his Cabinet and party 
structure in response to demands of the young radicals. Again 
while Houphouet Boigny was in Lagos, attending the first 
OAU economic summit, there was another coup attempt by a ` 
disgruntled police lieutenant in 1980, scheduled for 10 May, 
the date of Pope John Paul’s arrival in Abidjan. Houphouet 
cut short his stay in Nigeria and averted the coup. However, 
later, the armed forces, by using pressure, were able to achieve 
most of their aspirations in 1984, subsequent to the great cabinet 
reshuffle. . 

Houphouet skilfully averted regional dissensions also. 
Senoufe, the second largest tribe after Houphouet’s Baoule, 
Malinke and Mandingas, had hardly ever seen the fruits of the 
Ivory Coast's economic miracle. The President decided to 
undertake two gruelling visits to the North. Some incredible 
facts of under-development had come to light, prompting 
Houphouet, himself, to declare that the North had been shame- 
fully treated. The tours, however, were a personal victory once 
again for ‘Le Vieux’, who suggested that he was not to blame 
for the state of affairs, and with a magic flourish would now 
put things right. Immediately, the Northern areas were brought 
into the development aid map and peasants in the Northern 
Savannah region increased cotton output to a total of over 
136,000 tonnes in 1980-81. 

Robert A. Mortimer noted in 1983: “No one questions 
Houphouet’s record as a master politician. He has deftly managed 
the interplay of traditional authorities, nationalist cronies, and 
younger managerial technocrats in governing the Ivory Coast. 
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Yet, of late, the deft touch has become a bit clumsy”.! Some 
of the dissatisfaction with the President was cleverly deflected 
to the party—the PDCI. Its weakness was that it had nothing 
to do with the power structure. Not only could it not be seen 
to have any very useful role in the country, but the complete 
absence of any political discussion in the country robbed it of 
the healthy stimulants of opposition and criticism. The non- 
agerian President’s stubborn refusal to nominate a successor 
was another source of internal friction and weakness for the 
party. 
It was, however, “Le Vieux’s” grand project for a basilica 
in his home town that turned out to be rather unfortunate for 
- the President. The controversial new Catholic Basilica, the 
largest in the world, was capable of holding above 500,000 
people out of Ivory Coast’s estimated one million catholics. 
Just as the Basilica’s Saint Peter’s Dome was rising above the 
Ivorian heartland, the winds of change were blowing across 
East Europe, and the basilica served only to emphasize in the 
minds of many of the young in Ivory Coast how out of touch 
with the 1990’s their leader was. 

Pamphlets appeared in Abidjan denouncing government 
leaders for their personal wealth and sumptuous lifestyle, includ- 
ing that of the President. The new basilica became a target for 
graffiti, and students began a wave of protests and riots, which 
was later joined by civil servants, unhappy about salary cuts of 
upto 40%, which the government was planning to implement 
at the prodding of the IMF. In early March the students occupied 
the Abidjan Cathedral to press their demands for political 
reforms. The writing on the wall was plainer than ever, spelling 
out that a change was inevitable, whether the government tried 
to resist or not. 

At the same time, President Mitterand of France raised 
his voice and told a summit of Francophone African states in 
no uncertain terms “The wind blowing from Europe has begun 
to sweep Africa. France will link contributions to efforts designed 
to lead to greater democracy”. President Houphouet Boigny 
succumbed in the end; the Ivory Coast has now 82 political 
parties, though only 3 are represented in the Parliament. 

Perhaps, Houphouet is best remembered for what has 
been called the “Ivorian miracle”. The Ivory Coast, under this 
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one-time communist, adopted a policy of economic liberalism ` 
and an open door to the exterior.? In an atmosphere of relative 
political stability, foreign capital has been successfully attracted 
and with the Ivorian state as its major partner, it has transformed 
the country’s economy during the past 25 years. However, 
private African entrepreneurs have played only a minor role. 
As Samir Amin noted, way back in 1967, “the employment at 
very high rates of foreign capital, whose domination over the 
whole of the country’s economy is exercised in the most absolute 
way, means that the country’s growth has been purely dependent 
on outside factors”. He adds, | 


For, if it is that there are more capitalists than before, it 
is also true that rather few of them are Africans.... If you 
can speak of development of capitalism in the Ivory Coast, 
one cannot speak of the development of Ivorian capitalism.* 


The Ivory Coast’s economic boom was propelled largely 
by exports of primary agricultural products, Coffee and cocoa 
being the mainstay of the export sector. Though the Government 
has actively promoted diversification of the country’s agricul- 
tural export base, and while growth in the tertiary, or service 
sectors has also been impressive, agriculture still accounts for 
roughly 78% of the value of exports. 

In spite of Ivorianisation plans, the country’s reliance on 
foreign skills is still high, and the presence of over 50,000 
Frenchmen attests to the fact. As late as in the 1980’s about 
80% of all secondary school teachers were French. The country’s 
open-door investment code and its liberal policy towards 
expatriate personnel has inevitably resulted in large outflows 
of repatriated profits and workers remittances. However, the 
negative capital movement endangers Ivory Coasts’ balance of 
payment position in years when the country’s trade surplus 
disappears, as it did in 1978, and of course it represents a 
considerble loss to gross domestic savings and thus to new 
investments. The Ivory Coast is, relatively speaking, the most 
indebted country in the world with regard to the World Bank, 
but it has continued to honour its repayments, an average of 
$ 320 m a year, thanks to French aid. 

In 1989, the World bank released statistics showing that 
Ivory Coast gross national income per capita had fallen by 
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36% in ten years, from $ 1,290 in 1978 to $ 830 in 1988. The 
country’s gross domestic product, according to the World Bank, 
experienced strongly negative growth in 1988, falling by 6.4%. 
The 1990s are not promising, as global prices for Ivory Coast’s 
two main exports, coffee and cocoa, are depressed. 

Houpouet’s unapologetic Francophilism, and his belief in 
pursuing a dialogue with South Africa had in the past consider- 
ably diminished his influence in Africa. But since 1971, though 
not abandoning these aspects of his policy, Houphouet 
nevertheless made a number of moves that made him seem less 
of an outsider to his Presidential colleagues inthe OAU. First, 
he soft-pedalled his line on dialogue with South Africa, though 
his close relations with the regime are all too well-known. He 
lived to see apartheid dismantled and a peaceful dialogue taking 
the place of armed struggle. Second, he joined hands with 
Nigeria in promoting the idea of an Economic Community of 
West African states (ECOWAS). The latter initiative helped 
overcome Nigerian bitterness over Houphouet’s support to the 
Biafran secession, but also marked a breakthrough in bridging 
the economic gulf between Anglophone and Francophone 
Africa. 

What of the future? It is almost certain as Laurent Gbagbo 
leader of Front Populaire Ivorian—the opposition’s most popular 
figure—who was released from jail in August 1992, said “We 
are young, and the future is with us, so we are getting ready 
for 1995.....” What is sure is that the old style of Francophone 
African politics has gone with the passing away of “Le Vieux” 
and an era has ended in Franco-African relations. 
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MITTERAND AND “SOCIALIST 
NEO-COLONIALISM” 


Introduction 


ne of the most unique and enduring features of the 

postcolonial Francophone West African States has 

been the very strong linkages maintained with France 
at various levels. France has managed to retain a strong 
economic, political and cultural grip over her former colonies 
through a series of statutory provisions or bilateral accords 
signed at independence, underwritten by close collaboration 
and surveillance at military and security levels. The sum total 
of these arrangements has been that almost three decades of 
Francophone independence has witnessed an increased level ` 
of French economic entrenchment and political control. This 
has prompted one observer to comment that far from being 
decolonized the former French colonies have actually experienced 
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levels of penetration which are stronger and more resilient than 
former colonialism.1! 

For a long time, left wing academics in Africa and abroad | 
regarded this state of affairs as the logical outcome of a client- 
patron relationship between a highly compromised conservative 
African ruling class and successive right wing governments in 
France. The unspoken assumption has been that the installation 
of a government of a different political hue in Paris would 
automatically result in the rapid attenuation or dilution of these 
very strong neocolonial ties between France and her former 
colonies. Such a government, however came to power in France 
in 1981 when the Parti Socialiste scored an electoral victory for | 
the presidency. However, almost a decade of ‘socialist’ rule in 
France has not managed to change much. The Mitterand 
administration has neither unhinged the traditional format of 
Franco-African policy formulation and implementation nor has 
it delinked the existing neo-colonial tutelage. 


The Mitterand Regime’s African Policy Options 


he record of the Mitterand African policy has served to 
explode one significant mythical deception, viz, that Parti 
Socialiste Africanists are “gauchistes” or Marxist. Instead, the 
regime’s realpolitik approach towards Africa has largely 
demonstrated that far from being Marxist, the majority of PS 
Africanists are no more than idealistic Catholics whose political 
orientations do not go beyond the call for the respect of human 
rights in Africa and the Third World, reminiscent of the Carter 
Administration in the United States. Basically there are two 
related and overlapping clans which control most of the key 
posts. Firstly, there is a group encompassing individuals who 
were in Madagascar as cooperants during the optimistic days 
of Malagasy revolution in the early 1970s. Then there is also 
the “Bande des Cathos” which is considered to be centre left. 
Given France’s entrenched economic interests and geo- 
political imperatives in its former colonial empire and the heritage 
of over two decades of neo-colonial rule, the French “socialists” 
have found it difficult to alter the ground rules governing 
Franco-African relations. Mitterand’s first Minister of Co- 
operation, Jean—Pierre Cot admitted it when he declared that 
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“it is not easy to put into action the Socialist Party’s policies 
in Africa—(for)— there are a number of habits that are difficult 
to changë”.2 Indeed, after only a few months of idealistic pro- 
jections and radical rhetoric, Africanist circles in Paris adopted 
a distinctive realpolitik approach to African affairs. Their 
reasoning seems to be that it is better to maintain privileged 
ties with Francophone African states, even if their leaders are 
questionable, than to provide foreign powers, especially the 
U.S.A. with the opportunity of making major inroads into Paris’ 
traditional sphere of influence. 

At the level of French policy formulation, only symbolic 
gestures and cosmetic changes have been effected. Immediately ` 
after the Mitterand administration assumed office a policy docu- 
ment entitled “Project Africain” released by the “Third World 
Group” within the Parti Socialiste, attempted to set out some 
of the regimes’ new policies towards Africa.’ In many respects 
and at the level of theoretical pronouncements, “Project Africain” 
is a very radical document which if implemented would have 
progressively transformed the prevailing patterns of clientelist 
patronage. However, very few recommendations from “Project 
Africain” have been implemented in practice. 

The major pillar of France’s neocolonial domination, that 
is the Ministry of Cooperation; has been preserved. The 
“Socialists” at first advocated the abolition of the ministry because 
of its overtly neo-colonial overtones, but the African leaders 
stressed that they wanted “their” ministry to remain in active 
service. A “compromise” was reached when Mitterand himself 
suggested that “development” be added to the ministry’s title 
to underscore the supposedly “new” approach to Franco-African 
relations. The operations of the new Ministry of Cooperation 
and Development have not substantially deviated from its 
previous, more traditional functions as a conduit to distribute 
largesse to African clients. 

During its first year of operation in 1981, the ministry’s 
balance sheet in terms of progressive action, has been slim. 
Although a few integrated rural development schemes have 
been launched and non governmental organisations (NGOs) 
were consulted on cooperation, Cot’s ministry maintly carried 
out programmes initiated by his predecessor, Robert Galey. 
Interestingly enough the two categories to expenditure which. 
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have risen most dramatically are military and financial assis- 
tance for “recurrent expenditure”* both of which have over the 
years functioned to underpin and guarantee the patronage 
relationship between France and her former colonies. For self- 
confessed socialists, the Ministry of Cooperation and Develop- 
ment officials’ arguments for increased aid to Francophone 
Africa and the Third World in general have been crudely 
mercantilistic and conventional. Cot has been pushing for a 
significant increase in aid to Africa and the Third World not 
for the more idealistic reasons of adjusting the North-South 
resource disparities, but as the best way to aid French industry 
out of the economic crisis of the 1980.5 

Alongside this “business as usual” operational format of 
the Ministry of Cooperation and Development, largely cosmetic 
changes have periodically been announced with considerable 
fanfare in an attempt to project a “progressive” image. The 
supposedly progressive reorganisation of the Ministry of Co- 
operation and Development, announced in May 1982, was finally 
approved in September 1982. The operational scope of the 
Ministry of Cooperation was extended. Its new jurisdiction 
covered over 100 states, thereby becoming a veritable “Third 
World Ministry” for France, rather than a mere Francophone 
Ministry. To boost the much publicised “progressive” image, 
military cooperants were removed from the ministry’s jurisdic- 
tion to the Minisitry of Defence. These measures were publicly 
defined as an attempt to decolonize France’s cooperation effort, 
yet behind this supposedly progressive intention lay a new set 
of aggressive mercantile goals. French-speaking Africa (excluding 
the Maghreb) is surely a market dominated by France, but it 
is also relatively small and with the exception of such oil-rich 
states as the Peoples Republic of the Congo, Cameroon, Gabon 
and the Ivory Coast, can hardly be considered a dynamic outlet 
for French industrial production and techniques. 

There has been a new realization in official circles that it 
is in areas outside the traditional sphere of French influence in 
Africa as well as in Asia and Latin America that commercial 
business is really to be seized. For instance, in 1981, French 
trade with Nigeria and South Africa surpassed commercial 
relations with its five top Francophone partners—namely Ivory 
Coast, Cameroon, Peoples’ Republic of the Congo, Gabon and 
Senegal. 
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In many ways therefore the reorganisation of the Ministry 
of Cooperation and Development was meant to beef up France’s 
international network in an effort to compete better with Britain, 
the United States, Japan, West Germany and Italy for Third 
World markets. Hence, the “progressive” label which Cot and 
Mitterand sought to stick on this endeavour was largely a ploy 
which they hoped could win France friends and influence people 
throughout the Third World. Cot led a media campaign in 
mid-1982 to convince French businessmen and officials that 
the best way to get out of the economic crisis was to help the 
Third World through reinforced aid. The logic behind this 
effort was that more aid meant more industrial goods which 
French industries could supply. The so-called African Lobby, 
a composite of business and political interests closely linked to 
France’s former colonial empire thus succeeded in resisting the 
implementation of policies which would have substantially altered 
the traditional operation of the Ministry of Cooperation and 
Development. 

On the other hand, and not surprising Mitterand himself, 
strongly backed by the foreign Minister Claude Cheysson 
gradually began to embark on a marked: Gaullist approach to 
African Affairs. Immediately after the “reforms” in the Ministry. 
of Cooperation and Development, the regimes’ officials spared 
little effort to impress upon many African leaders that previous 
defence agreements, economic and cultural cooperation and 
political relations would be maintained and even reinforced 
during the new presidential term. This return to the status quo 
created or exacerbated tension between the International 
Secretariat of the Parti-Socialiste (the so-called “idealists”) and 
the government (the so-called “pragmatists”). An official of 
the International Secretariat, Veronique Neiertz, judged to be 
too “radical” was replaced at.the head of the International 
Secretariat by the supposedly more “pragmatic” Jacques 
Huntzinger. The role of the International Secretariat in policy 
formulation was reduced to the subsidiary one of helping the 
Socialist International to involve itself more “positively” in 
Southern African Affairs.’ 

At the level of government the “idealists” were also put 
on the defensive. The growing conflict between the “prag- 
matists” and “idealists” over Africa policy resulted in the dismissal 
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of Cot as Minister of Cooperation and Development.š That act 
was symbolic of the “special relationship” between France and 
her former colonies. In the context of the emerging realpolitik 
towards Francophone Africa, Cot had what passed for a “naive” 
understanding of Africa, in the context of the re-established 
patron-client relationship between France and her former 
colonies. He thought that it was more important for African 
States to grow more food than to watch colour television.? He . 
thought that human rights in Zaire were more important than 
Zairois copper and cobalt. Consequently the pragmatists 
personified by the African adviser, Guy Penne, won the day 
in 1982, as they have throughout Francophone Africa. After 
Cot’s dismissal, French policy towards Francophone Africa 
began to move increasingly to the right, along well-established 
patterns. For instance, the 1983 cooperation budget showed 
continuity rather than change."! Inspite of declarations of sol- 
idarity with Africa and the Third World. French aid to Fran- 
cophone Africa was “increased” by only 7% and this rep- 
resented a decline in real terms. | 

French officials proclaimed that as a percentage of the 
GNP the level of aid was boosted from 0.45% in 1980 to 0.52% 
in 1983. However, a closer look and analysis of the figures 
reveal that most of the so-called increase resulted from the 
decision by Paris to pay a higher price than the going world 
market for Algerian natural gas. The Fonds d’Aide et de Co- 
operation (FAC) which specialises in soft loans to Francophone 
States had been obliged to pay an extra FF 175 million provided 
for in a special France-Algerian agreement, thereby trimming 
“development” aid to other countries. In addition, extra funds, 
then earmarked for the reconstruction of Chad after Hussein 
Habre’s victory resulted in a severe further retrenchment of 
French assistance to most Francophone States. 

This type of aid actually generated excellent business 
opportunities for the hard pressed French economy. As much 
as two thirds of public aid grants were used to purchase goods 
and services manufactured in France. Africa is still one of the 
few regions of the world with which Paris can boast of a positive 
‘trade balance. In many ways, therefore, France's current “pro- 
gressive” approach to North-South relations is a form of disguised 
mercantilism. The comparative backwardness of French industrial 
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Infrastructure means that over one-quarter of its manufactured 
goods are exported to the underdeveloped world—a higher 
percentage than any other industrialized nation. 

At the level of the French military presence in Black 
Africa the Mitterand administration has followed conventional 
policies akin to those of its predecessors.'* The Socialists have 
long criticised Giscardian interventionism in Francophone 
Africa. Consequently, Project Africain proposed a renegotia- 
tion of the various defence agreements with Francophone 
Africa, adding that the existing military bases in Africa should 
be treated separately from other cooperation agreements and 
in an “innovative” spirit with the countries concerned.'? Since 
then the Mitterand regime has not only maintained French 
bases in several Francophone States in their unreformed state, 
but it has also proceeded to implement militarist policies of 
its own. 

“Socialist” France activated plans to create a Rapid Action 
Assistance Force (FAAR) to protect its clients against internal 
dissent and subversion much along the lines drawn up and 
maintained by the previous “right” wing governments of de 
Gaulle, Pompidou and Giscard. FAAR would combine different 
units of the services and use new weapons systems. The resultant 
versatility of the force would enable it to quell trouble spots in 
the diverse conditions of Francophone Africa. 

The joint Franco-Senegalese military manoeuvres in 
November 1982 constituted a pilot scheme for this grand project. 
The manoeuvres combined men from all services, but particularly 
a newly constituted military unit, the 21st Marine Infantry 
Regiment (RIM) composed largely of highly trained soldiers, 
at least 25 per cent of whom came from former French. colonial 
possessions but without being Legionnaires. The RIM has been 
used with increasing frequency in overseas assignments and has 
contributed a contingent to the United Nations Peace-keeping 
Force in Lebanon. They are also part of the French garrison 
in the Central African Republic and a regiment similar to the 
RIM is now stationed in Djibouti. 

Project Africain is silent on the sensitive question of the 
imposing French security apparatus in Africa—an essential part 
of the maintenance of the special sphere of influence on the 
continent. Cosmetic .organisational changes, shuffles in 
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dramatis personae and general indecisiveness constituted the 
sum total of the regime’s “reform” initiatives in the area of 
security. 

In the first place, the Mitterand administration appointed 
Guy Penne, a novice in the world of intelligence to the sensitive 
post of conseillier on African affairs-cum-security.!* Apart from 
serving on the PS National Commission on Conflict, Penne had 
little experience on Africa. A vice-president of the University 
of Paris vii, he was dean of the faculty of dental surgery, hardly 
suggestive of the type of resume needed to control a potentially 
hostile intelligence organisation. Because of suspicions of dis- 
loyalty among operatives of the Service de Documentation 
Exterieure et de Contre-Espionage (SDECE), plans were set in 
motion to set up, through the Parti Socialiste ranks, a parallel 
information network to counter those in the diplomatic corps 
and SDECE whose allegiance to the socialist government was 
considered dubious. !}* Thus, the principle of maintaining neo- 
colonial ties through intelligence surveillance was accepted by 
the “Socialists”; where they differed with the previous regimes 
was largely on the mechanics of it. 

The attempt to put into operation an alternative intelli- 
gence network was accomplished by cosmetic changes in the 
SDECE. Within the SDECE the new presidency made its mark 
in June 1981 with the replacement of the director-general 
Alexandre de Mareches (put there by Pompidou in 1970) by a 
so-called “left wing” Gaullist, Pierre Marion. However, the 
position of another extreme right wing intelligence chief, Colonel 
Rene Cngnola, director of the Africa section, by far SDECE’s 
biggest intelligence asset, was maintained by the Mitterand 
administration for some time. Crignola’s experience in liaison 
and information exchange with various African intelligence 
services (including Egypt’s Moukhabarat, Morocco’s Director 
General d’ Etudes et de Documentation, Algeria’s Securitere 
Militaire and South Africa's Department of National Security 
(DONS), provided a good reason for keeping Crignola on. f 

In June 1982 further inconsequential cosmetic changes 
were effected. The acronym of the French Secret service 
changed from SDECE to Direction Generale de la Securite 
Exterieure (DGSE)—hardly a progressive or substantive 
change. Crignola was finally dismissed from the DGSE’s Africa 
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section and this sparked off sharp reactions from agents hostile 
to the “socialists”. Since that period DGSE director, Pierre 
Marion and Mitterands’ personal advisor on security matters, 
Francois de Grassouvre have come up against serious resistance 
in the DGSE’s Africa Bureau. Some agents in the field virtually 
operate as free-booters. 

The Elysee suspects that disinformation supplied by dissi- 
dent DGSE agents in Gabon, Chad and the Central African 
Republic may have been responsible for the Mitterand administ- 
ration’s initially cool relations with, and ignorance of political 
developments in those countries. Reports furnished by the 
DGSE’s Africa bureau are not taken seriously by the Elysee 
which now has alternative sources of intelligence through the 
PS network. The most important point to note, however, is 
that the alternative intelligence network through the PS func- 
tions precisely to preserve the neo-colonial relationship with 
Francophone States. There has been no substantive change in 
purposes and goals. Whether by design or lack of creativity 
and political will, the Mitterand administration failed to imprint 
its “ideological” character to Franco-African-Third World 
relations in spite of its control of the presidency and its predomi- 
nance in the legislative assembly between 1981 and 1986. 


“Diplomatic” Relations with French Speaking Africa 


t the level of political diplomatic relations with French- 

speaking States, the Mitterand administration has not sub- 
stantially deviated from old established patters of tutelage and 
patronage. The number one priority project for the regime was 
to preserve the neo-colonial political “stability” or status quo 
bequeathed by its predecessor. Essentially, the resultant dip- 
lomatic thrust entailed lengthy reassurances to African heads 
of state that France’s patronage, largesse and tutelage would 
not change—the regime’s “socialist” hue notwithstanding. The 
diplomatic activity concentrated on attempts to maintain regional 
security patterns conducive to the perpetuation of France’s role 
as god-father. 

In North Africa, initially. the policy was to contain Libyan 
adventurism and to coerce Gadaffi to withdraw from Chad, 
through the much publicized promise to continue arms supplies 
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to Libya, subject to Libyan withdrawal. This would have had 
the desired effect of maintaining influence in Libya while simul- 
taneously attempting to re-establish the shaky hegemony in 
Chad. Should the “arms for withdrawal” ploy prove less effec- 
tive, then Egypt, favourable to the Mitterand administration 
because of the president’s support for the Camp David accords 
could be expected to play a gendarmerie role in the French 
project to restrict Libya. Chilly relations with Algeria partly 
thawed through the French government’s willingness to 
negotiate better conditions for Algerian workers in France as 
a quid pro quo for Chandli Benjadid’s willingness to liaise 
closely with Paris to rejuvenate the North-South dialogue. As 
noted above, France also agreed to pay a price well above the 
going world market rate for Algerian gas. However, this specta- 
cular rapproechment with Algeria was complicated by challenges 
to French hegemony elsewhere in the Maghreb. f 

The French resolve was put to the test by the Reagan 
administration's drive to encompass Morocco and to a lesser 
extent, Tunisia, in a new strategic consensus against Libya. To 
lure Morocco back, Paris assured Morocco that it will not throw 
its weight behind Algeria in a pro-Polisario solution in the 
' Western Saharan conflict. Representatives of Morocco’s Union 
Socialiste des Forces Populaires (USFP) have been accepted as 
King Hassan’s go-between in Paris. As for Mauritania, Paris 
guaranteed Mauritanian sovereignty against the possibility of 
an attack by Moroccan forces. Thus, through this “domino- 
pattern” of alliances, Paris was able to restore a shaky pro- 
French dispensation in the Maghreb—something jealously 
guarded by the previous French governments. 

In West Africa, Mitterand reinforced traditional alliances. 
Senegal received substantial economic aid to bolster the sagging 
economy left behind by ex-President Leopold Senghor, thereby 
enabling President Diof to score victory in the presidential 
election in 1983. The Senegalese government came to be regarded 
a key relay point for French policy on the continent. The Ivory 
Coast received special attention with French economic interests 
intensifying efforts to maintain their supremacy in a country 
fast becoming a major oil producer. Moreover, French diplomats 
began playing a prominent role in the discreet power-broking 
game for the successor to Boigny. The favourite candidate in 
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French Africanist circles was Henri Konam Bedie, president 
of the National Assembly. Thus for “Socialist” France, like 
Gaulist France, king-making in Francophone Africa is a legitimate 
role, in the French “national” interest. Ties with President 
Kerekou of Benin have been improved and a new modus vivendi 
was struck with the autocratic Gnassingbe Eyadema of Togo. 
In the quest to restore the geo-political status quo, realpolitik, 
rather than ideological considerations, fashioned French diplo- 
matic initiatives in the region. | 

Paris had attempted to do everyhing in its power to assure 
the security of the Cameroon even at the expense of cooling 
off relations with Nigeria (due to periodic border tensions 
between Nigeria and Cameroon). Consequently, France 
periodically flies emergency supplies of arms to Douala. On 
the other hand, the lucrative trade links between France and 
Nigeria have tended to arrest the development of serious tension 
between the two countries. Nigeria is one of France’s leading 
trading partners on the continent. 

In the Sahelian zone, Niger has been well patronised, 
with Paris paying higher than the going world market rate for 
the country’s uranium exports. On the other hand, relations - 
with Mali have been cool, with Paris refusing to process quickly 
that country’s application to re-enter the Franc monetary area 
and exercising pressure on the Malian government to liberalize 
the regime and move toward a multi-party system. However, 
dethroning the Mali regime was out of the question because of 
the dangers of triggering another explosive situation so close 
to Chad. . 

However, as far as Francophone Africa is concerned, the 
Central African Republic and Chad constitute principal dossiers 
for the Mitterand regime. For Chad, a successful policy to 
restrain Libyan involvement and suitable economic induce- 
ments may well ensure the emergence of a stable but pliant 
Habre regime. In the Central African Republic, the process of 
king—making to produce a viable post—Bokassa regime initially 
triggered bitter conflict between “ideologues” within the Parti 
Socialiste and the government. The PS argued for the smooth 
retirement of David Dacko and his replacement by radical 
opposition leader Abel Goumba. However, Goumba’s 
radicalism did not seem to assure the “Socialist” government. 
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Instead, on the recommendations of the military security le 
Centre d’Exploitation de Renseignement Militaire (CERM) 
through defence minister Christopher Hernu, the Mitterand 
administration opted for a military autocrat, Andre Kolingba, 
rather than a sympathetic fellow ideologue, for the CAR presi- 
dency. And finally, in the oil-rich state of Gabon, President 
Omar Bongo has been resisting attempts by the Mitterand 
administration to curb the activities of the so-called Clan des 
Gabonais, a powerful clandestine clique of commercial interests 
and intelligence elements operating in both Paris and Libreville 
and usually providing services for Bongo. Bongo maintains 
ready lines of contact with Washington and Israel as possible 
alternatives to dependency on France. Consequently, Paris has 
had to stop neutralizing the free-booters of the Clans des 
Gabonais. 


Southern and Eastern Africa 


n the East African region, the Paris government largely followed 

the prescriptions of the Giscard presidency. The Mitterand 
administration attempted to encourage a negotiated settlement 
in Eritrea through the diplomatic support of influential Gulf 
States. The usual stick and carrot approach has been followed. 
Paris stopped covert arms sales to Somalia in order to demonstrate 
to Ethiopia France’s goodwill. However French efforts in this 
area did not bear fruit. Apart from similarly unsuccessful at- 
tempts at overtures to Tanzania and Kenya in order to boost 
French standing in the region, Paris does not seem to have 
succeeded in straying very far from the “normal” French sphere 
of influence. Just about the only diplomatic “gain” in the region 
is Dyibouti’s continued guarantee of French military presence 
in the territory. 

However, the most embarrassing aspect of the Mitterand 
administration has been the continuation of elements of the 
“special relationship” with South Africa—developed by de 
Gaulle and maintained by Pompidou and Giscard d’ Estaing. 
Inspite of well-intentioned declarations of principle contained 
in the French Socialist Party manifesto on South Africa, “business 
as usual” became the watch word for the Mitterand administra- 
tion.! During the first few years of the regime, arguments for 
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economic sanctions previously advanced by the party and a 
boycott of trade with Pretoria-ruled Namibia, appeared to be 
sad memories of the past. Commercial interests outweighed 
moral and ideological condemnations of apartheid—pulling 
Franco-South Africa relations firmly into the “special relation- 
ship” groove. 

Indeed Franco-South Africa irade was booming during 
the early 1980s. French exports to South Africa grew by over 
50% in 1981 to FF6 billion and for the first time in three years, 
France chalked up a trade surplus with South Africa. As of 
July 1981, French investments in South Africa amounted to 
FF14bn. or 7.6% of total foreign investment in South Africa. 

The Mitterand administration openly stated that it would 
honour existing contracts, including the delivering of the 
Koeberg nuclear plant and the first core nuclear fuels. As a 
result of this unequivocally stated commercial commitment, a 
number of French state-controlled companies actually 
broadened their activities since the Mitterand election. The 
automobile company Renault signed a contract with Leyland 
(South Africa) for the assembly of a new motor vehicle, starting 
operations in 1983. CGE-Alsthom supplied electricity generating 
facilities for the South African Matimba power plant: CGE- 
- Alsthom’s affiliate, Stein, furnished the boilers and other equip- 
ment for the project; while the Bangue l Indochine et de Suez, 
financed the whole operation. These and other deals would not 
have gone forward without the financial cover of the French 
export organisation COFACE. Despite France’s growing 
stockpile of strategic minerals, in 1981-82 about 40% of 
manganese imports, 30% of titanium, 31% of coal and 29% of 
uranium came from South Africa. Perhaps the most embarrass- 
ing aspect of the Mitterand administration was the approval 
granted by the government for the transformation of enriched 
uranium supplied by Pretoria into nuclear rods by the French 
company, Framatone. The rods were subsequently delivered 
to the Koeberg nuclear power plant.” The Koeberg complex 
built by a French consortium composed of Framatone, CGE- 
Alsthom and Spie Batignolles started production at the end of 
1982, using French-made nuclear fuels. Since France’s only 
nuclear programme appeared likely to be cut and the export 
markets were extremely limited, French commercial interests 
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apparently perceived South Africa as a good potential client. 

The Mitterand government commissioned two studies 
from the Ministry of Finance and Economy on the economic 
and political risks involved in such a deal which was worth FF 
15 billion (US $ 2 bn) and 6,000 jobs for the hard-pressed 
French economy. Mercantilist considerations eventually out- 
weighed long-held political positions and principles. A second 
Franco-South African nuclear agreement (very much on the 
cards in 1982-83) would have made South Africa the number 
one risk in the world by the end of 1980s, for the export guarantee 
organisation, COFACE. 

Such a deal would have increased COFACE’s exposure 
to South Africa from FF15.9 billion to FF 27 billion and the 
French would have had to agree to provide the nuclear fuel 
needed for its operation. The increasingly hostile international 
reactions to such deals with Pretoria precluded the clinching 
of the second deal. 

For the same reasons, state controlled companies began 
to reduce their financial outlay in South Africa. In November 
1985, Renault, the state controlled vehicle manufacturing com- 
pany, announced that it was ending all operations in South 
Africa. However Renault’s decision was motivated more by the 
severe deterioration in the South African market, than by political 
objections to apartheid. Automobiles Peugeot France’s 
privately-owned firm, also decided to withdraw from South 
Africa while it was still possible to save at least part of its 
investment there. 

Recently, public pressure in France was being applied 
on the state controlled Compagnie Francaise des Petroles 
(Total -CFP) to disengage from South Africa. Company 
officials were studying ways of freezing its participation in 
the distribution of refined products in South Africa. How- 
ever, Total-CFP has made big investments in recent years in 
the South African coal industry. Total Exploitation (South Africa) 
holds one third equity in the Ermelo mine and 50% capital in the 
Arthur Taylor Mine. Another sensitive point is Total-CFP 10% 
equity participation in the Rossing Uranium mine in Namibia. 
As late as 1986 France still discreetly imported Namibian “yelloow 
cake” or partially processed uranium ore. 

However, the Mitterand administration’s efforts to effect 
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a dramatic breakthrough in the rest of the Southern African 
region, have not yielded significant results. The election of 
Mitterand spawned high hopes in Southern Africa that a viable 
alternative to the exclusion dependence on either the US or 
the Soviet Union, was emerging in Paris. The Parti Socialiste 
Manifesto on Africa called for the isolation of South Africa 
and more support for South African Liberation movements. 
PS Secretary-General Lionel Jospin even publicly called for 
mandatory sanctions if Pretoria did not pull out of Namibia. 
Consequently, many frontline state leaders expected France to 
convince the five-nation Western Contact Group to exert more 
pressure on Pretoria for a negotiated settlement of the Namibian 
conflict. 

The appointment of Claude Cheysson as foreign minister 
was also loudly applauded in Southern African diplomatic circles 
as another indication that Paris was about to set out on an 
independent path. However, French diplomacy in this domain 
was remarkably low key and many Southern African leaders 
realised that not much could be expected from Paris. During 
the UNESCO-sponsored conference on Namibia in Paris in 
early 1983 a number of frontline states foreign ministers openly 
indicated that France’s credibility in the region was rapidly 
declining. To clarify the ambiguities in French-Southern African 
diplomacy the frontline states turned to the Parti Socialiste in 
the hope that it could convince the French government to act 
with greater boldness. !? 

This lack of decisiveness in France’s diplomacy in Southern 
Africa was the result of two competing groups within the 
administration. The first group, composed of Guy Penne, the 
Elysee’s eminence grise of African affairs and his assistant Jean 
Christopher Mitterand adopted a pro-American line of “ con- 
structive engagement” towards South Africa and supported 
Washington’s linkage of Namibian independence to the with- 
drawal of Cuban troops from Angola. In this position, they 
were supported by Georges Aussel, Director of African Affairs 
in the Quai d’ Orsay and France’s representative in the five 
nation Western Contact Group. 

The second group, which was composed of Cheysson and 
Jospin and the International Affairs secretariat of the Parti 
Socialiste argued that France did not have to toe the US line 
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and had the capacity and means to carry out an independent 
Southern African policy. They criticised France's decision to 
remain in the Western Contact Group, saying that it provided 
the Reagan administration with a “progressive” sop. These 
comparative rivalries ensured continuity between the old regime 
and the new regime in France’s Southern African policy. Bilateral 
economic relations with Zimbabwe, Angola and Mozambique 
may have grown since 1982, but they will remain far behind 
Franco-South African commercial ties. 


The Resurgence of the Gaullist Legacy 


he policy indecisiveness in Southern and Eastern Africa 
and the pursuit of a traditional paternalistic policy in French- 
speaking Africa were locked firmly into place when the right- 
wing coalition dominated by Gaullists won the March 1986 
legislative elections in France. The new prime minister Jacques 
Chirac brought into government a “museum” of geriatric neo- 
colonial operatives of the 1960s and 1970s, bonded together by 
their common hostility to the radical rhetoric and diluted the 
liberal postures of the Mitterand regime towards Africa and 
the Third World. . 3 
Chirac’s policies as French premier domonstrated a serious 
determination to take advantage of the indecisiveness of the Mit- 
terand regime and launch a determined resurgence of Gaullist 
patterns of maintaining neo-colonial control in Africa. One of 
Chirac’s first acts was to appoint Jacques Foccart (known as 
La Foc, then 73 years old) as his own special adviser on African 
affairs. This appointment opened the possibility of resuscitating 
the old Foccartian network in Francophone Africa. Chirac then 
proceeded to set up a Comite Afrique at the Hotel Matignon, 
the prime minister official residence. The Comite included 
Maurice Robert, former ambassador to Gabon and.a member 
of the clandestine Clans des Gabonais and head of the African 
secret service network; General Jeannou Lacaze, former 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, and deputy director 
of the secret service; and Michel Aurillac, the new Minister of 
Cooperation. This team of right-wing elements proceeded to 
try to regain a strong foothold in the intelligence services 
through the resuscitation of the barbouzes, an informal secret 
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service and military pool in Africa. This outfit, through its 
experience and contacts is Hkely to further compromise the 
already dubious Mitterand regime’s policies in Africa. 

A number of “second-tier” Gaullists have also emerged. 
They include Colonel Jean-Pierre Daniel, a member of the 
feared Clans des Gabonais and Charles Lambinet, a right-wing 
journalist. | 

The Chirac government gradually turned French 
economic cooperation back to a classical pattern in which long 
standing French allies like the Ivory Coast were supported 
more, at the expense of radical state like Burkina Faso. In 
addition, the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Cooperation was 
severely reduced, turning the ministry into a veritable disburser 
of largesse to pliant clients. Unlike the Ministry of Cooperation 
and Development which was virtually a “Third World Ministry”, 
the Ministry of Cooperation in the Chirac government had 
authority only in the core Francophone States and few other 
States like Guinea-Bissau, Equatorial Guinea and Gambia that 
were considered close to the Francophone nexus. Elsewhere 
on the continent, the foreign ministry under another Gaullist, 
Jean-Bernard Raimond ensured-that the Quai d’ Orsay was the 
principal force. At best, the Ministry of Cooperation has been 
reduced to a public relations entity—it no longer even controlled 
scientific and cultural cooperations. 

Right-wing militarism seemed to be on the ascendancy. 
Although the Ministry of Foreign affairs had more clout when 
compared to the Ministry of Cooperation, it played only a ' 
subsidiary role in African affairs. Instead, the Defence Ministry 
and Senior officers in France’s Rapid Deployment Force and 
the DGSE had their powers increased. Having been provided 
with such a formidable launching pad for the ascendency of 
right wing policies, Foccart utilized this familiar terrain to reacti- 
vate his old network of intelligence sources and mercenaries in 
order to provide the Hotel Matignon, the prime minister’s 
residence, with extra clout in key Francophone States. The 
Mitterand presidency seems to have been outmanoeuvred by 
the Gaullists. Neither the appointment of a new adviser on 
international affairs and Third World policy coordinator, 
Madame Gaugnoux nor the utilization of PS information network 
and the London-based Socialist International was likely to 
counter, effectively, this array of eminence grises and generals. 
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Preserving the Neo-colonial Economic Nexus: 
France and Erancophone Commercial Ties 


lthough the Mitterand regime has been trying to diversify 
its commercial ties and venture into the more lucrative 
commercial markets of Anglophone Africa”? e.g. Nigeria, 
Zimbabwe and South Africa, there has not been a noticeable’ 
change in the pattern and character of economic ties with 
Francophone Africa. The Mitterand regime has jealously 
guarded its “captive markets” in Francophone Africa, handed 
over to it by the previous “right-wing” regimes. | I 

In general, France provides between 35% and 60% of 
the imports of its former colonies.2! The mechanisms of the 
Franc zone, the massive presence of cooperants in key decision- 
making posts m African administrations and the ingrained 
reflexes of over a century of close Franco-African ties, have 
combined to assure continued French dominance. Francophone 
States are usually in the second tier of French commercial contacts/ 
partners on the continent.” Nonetheless, from a structural point 
of view, the African countries in the Franc zone continue to 
be a precious captive market for the beleaguered French 
economy France’s trade surplus in 1982, Mitterand’s first year 
in office, (i.e. financial year 1981-82) was a handsome FF10.8 
billion. At FF22.9 billion in 1982, exports to the franc zone 
comprised 38% of French sales to Africa. French imports from 
the zone in 1982 reached FF12.1 billion or 20.5% of its purchases 
from Africa. 

The three devaluations of the French Franc since Mitterand 
came to power in May 1981 and the consequent depreciation 
_ of the CFA France's value have served to reinforce France's 
economic hegemony in the Franc zone as the cost of goods and 
services from outside the franc monetary area have been arti- 
ficially boosted and therefore prohibitively expensive. 

The automatic alignment of the CFA franc on the French 
franc which the Mittterand regime has maintained, does have 
a series of negative effects, even if it guarantees convertibility. 
For example, the Franc zone States have little say in the fixing 
of parity for their currency. In general, the devaluation ef the 
CFA cannot act as a spur for the increased exports of most 
African tropical products which have inelastic demand profiles 
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in relationship to the price. Factors on the world market, more 
than a “softer” CFA Franc are determinant in the export of 
tropical produce like coffee, cocoa, rubber and groundnuts. 
Yet another negative effect in the Mitterand devaluations for 
the Franc zone is the fact that about half their foreign debt is 
denominated in US dollars, and this has had the effect of making 
repayments more arduous. 

The devaluations also exacerbate inequalities in Franco- 
phone Africa. The richer coastal countries like Gabon, People’s 
Republic of Congo, Cameroon and the Ivory Coast with oil 
and mineral exports denominated in US dollars automatically 
benefit from the weakening of the French Franc vis-a-vis the 
US dollar. On the other hand, the poorer hinterland states 
like Burkina Faso, Mali, the Central African Republic, Chad, 
Niger etc. suffer because they are obliged to pay more for the 
import of crude oil and non-French manufactured durables and 
container goods. 

Even if French exports to French-Speaking Africa usually ` 
average around only 13% of total French sales abroad, their 
importance is in capital and strategic industries. For instance, 
during the first year of the Mitterand presidency, 20% of French 
mechanical industry sales abroad were in Africa as were 13% 
of the total steel sales and 36% of the pharmaceutical industry.” 
On the other side of the coin French-speaking Africa provides 
France with a substantial portion of its raw materials. In 1982, 
18.4% of Paris imports of crude oil came from African pro- 
ducers—up 13% the previous year. The bulk of France’s 
uranium comes from Niger and Gabon and 13.3% of its iron 
ore needs comes from Mauritania, while phosphate producers 
like Tunisia, Morocco, Senegal and Togo account for around 
a third of French purchases abroad. The strong merchantilistic 
. motives provided a powerful deterrent against any policy inten- 
tions to radically revamp this “colonial type” commercial 
relationship. In this “manufactured goods-raw materials” nexus, 
France, like other industrialized countries, largely benefits from 
the deterioration of the terms of trade which bedevils all Third 
World natural resources producers. 

Francophone Africa also represents a prime zone of activity 
for major French multinational firms. The French state-controlled 
hydrocarbon group ELF Equitaine is accorded preferential 
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treatment by the oil-producing Francophone countries In the 
allocation of exploration permits.** Large trading housing 
houses like the Compagnie Francaise de |’ Afrique Occidentale 
(CFAO) and Societe Commerciale de l Oest Africain (SCOA), 
have founded their prosperity and still thrive on the inequalities 
characterising the Franco-African trade. The French airline, 
Union des Transports Aerien, (UTA) has its most profitable 
operations in Africa. 

The presence of French capital and French nationals in 
Francophone Africa is a lucrative source of financial transfers 
which occasionally helps to bail out the hard pressed French 
balance of payments. As of June 1983 about 311,800 Frenchmen 
officially resided in Africa (a figure probably below the real 
level) with Ivory Coast. Algeria, Gabon and Senegal heading 
the list.” For Gabon during the same year the transfer of salaries 
by Frenchmen in the country was CFA 26.7 billion; the profits 
repatriated by French firms totalled CFA 67.8 billion; the debt 
service paid to French banks reached CFA 30.5 billion for a 
global sum of CFA 125 billion. New French capital invested in 
Gabon in 1983 was a meagre CFA 4.7 billion and French aid 
was a parsimonious CFA 6.3 billion. Hence in 1983 alone the 
financial flow favourable to France (from Gabon) was a hefty 
CFA 114 billion! The trend is largely the same in the other 
prosperous Francophone states like the Ivory Coast, People’s 
Republic of Congo and Cameroon. 

In his 16 months in office as Minister of Cooperation and 
Development, Jean-Pierre Cot looked for ways to change the 
relationship, which seeking to impress the view that increased 
aid to Africa was in Frances’ advantage as it broadened business 
Opportunities, but French corporations are firmly rooted in 
their old ways and resisted any change. 

Lack of a definite policy directed against the continuance 
of the old patronage ties also contributed to some bizarre pro- 
jects reminiscent of the de Gaulle—Pompidou—Giscard 
period. For instance, Cot was firmly opposed to French financial 
assistance for a FF500 million medical centre near Gabonese ` 
President’ Bongo’s hometown of Franceville. However the 
Gabonese head of state successfully sought a FF1180 million 
supplies credit from Paris and complained to President Mitterand 
that he was surprised that Cot should be in “total disagreement 
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with the interests of French companies”. 

By the same token, Cot firmly opposed French government 
assistance for the construction of a colour television network 
in Burundi, one of the poorest nations in Africa, But a French 
electronics firm had already struck a deal and Mitterand gave 
the green light when he visited Bujumbura in late 1982. 

The widening gap between socialist rhetoric and capitalist 
practice is the product of one major contradiction. Any attempt 
on the part of the Mitterand administration to launch a new 
policy ‘of Franco-African cooperation cannot escape the con- 
tradiction between a low rate of return, at least in the short—to- 
medium run, of development projects corresponding to the 
bettering of the living standard of the majority of the African 
population and the possibility.of commercial projects which 
provide a fillip for French capitalist enterprises. Forced with a 
choice between the two, the Mitterand administration chose 
the side of French capital. 
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FRANCOPHONE AFRICA INTO 
THE 21ST CENTURY 


on everybody’s mind is no longer whether the three- 
century old relationship between France and its African 
partners is about to undergo a major change, but rather what 
kind of change. Gone were the days, when as far back as 1940, 
the “French Empire” was twenty times as big as contemporary. 
France with about ten million square miles of land to boast of. 
Popularly known then as l'Union Française, this territorial 
advantage among others, earned France the status of a world 
power.! This advantage was further consolidated in 1958 when 
the Union was transformed into one single political entity bound 
together by the same constitution. This lasted until 1960, after 
which it ceased to exist under the constitutional form as several 
of its African territories decided to opt for independence. 
As the post-independent era unfolded, it turned out that, 


| A s we move into the twenty-first century, the question 
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contrary to “cartierist” expectations, the honeymoon days 
between France and Africa were far from being over, as through 
the signing of various bilateral agreements, most of the African 
states decided to join France, this time, in a new form of 
contractual community. 

Based on absolute freedom to join or stay out, the new 
Franco-African community which came out of the old system 
has been functioning now for over three decades and represents 
- till today a rare example of successful institutional association 
of states. 

Through a combination of cultural, linguistic and 
economic cooperation, France has been able to maintain in 
Francophone Africa, a considerable degree of influence, as 
compared to that of its fellow great powers. As the French 
Foreign Minister, Roland Dumas once indirectly admitted, in 
the good old days, France could actually pick and choose 
governments in African countries, change them, or maintain 
them as it wished.’ In addition, the Francophone States gave 
their unconditional political support to France, especially in 
the UN, and on almost all major issues. In exchange, she would 
address and cater to economic and political problems of its 
partners, with special emphasis on development issues. 

Theoretically, French policy in Francophone Africa is 
designed to guarantee political and economic stability of its 
client states protecting, at the same time, its own strategic 
interests in the area. France depends, to a reasonable extent, 
on Africa in particular and the Third World in general for its 
raw materials, while the continent constitutes one of its principal 
export markets. This is why, irrespective of the party in power, 
the French government has always taken particular interest in 
the continent while its ultimate dream was to develop it into a 
viable and privileged economic partner. To achieve this goal 
France developed a special relationship with its “African states” 
through a combination of incentives. 

Among others, there was the creation of the franc zone, 
which till today allows African member States monetarily asso- ` 
ciated to acquire international recognition economically. This 
was complemented by a vast programme of economic and 
technical assistance, by far the largest in the history of post- 
independent Africa. More than half of France foreign aid goes 
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to its African States making France the continent’s foremost 
patron, even ahead of international organizations such as the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund.’ 

In the same way, French technical assistance has been 
unequalled. Even today, there are still hundreds of French 
citizens serving in various parts of Africa as coopérants et assis- 
tants techniques, from military advisors to teachers, civil servants, 
technicians etc. Until very recently, the number two man in 
the Senegalese government was a white Senegalese of French 
origin, while elsewhere, a state like Djibouti is still being 
practically run by the French. 

Another ostentatious display of this special relationship 
is represented by the French military presence in the continent, 
which has been conspicuous—and sometimes controversial. 
This has been made possible by a number of defence agreements 
between Paris and the African states concerned. Under these 
agreements, France would guarantee the territorial integrity of 
these states from external and internal aggression.* Since 1960, 
“the gendarme of Africa” has militarily intervened in the continent 
more than any other foreign power. 

Principally because of the above reasons, Francophone 
Africa remained solidly the chasse gardée of France throughout 
the cold war years. It was not: surprising therefore, that for 
several years, most other European countries, notably in the 
framework of the EEC see in France a privileged interlocutor 
with which to enter into dialogue with Africa. As demonstrated 
by the Lome Conventions, France has been for. quite a long 
time, a key actor in efforts to reconcile economic interests of 
the North and-South even though in most cases, such: efforts 
have had only limited success. Even super powers like the 
United States sometimes had to depend on ee in executing 
some of their African policies. 

However, today, things have changed dramatically. We 
have rapidly moved from a cold war era of mutual insecurity 
to a much more secured one. Presently the world powers seem 
to have more to fear from trade wars and fierce: economic 
competition than from the H-Bomb. 

Naturally, the question is, in the wake of these radical 
global changes, what has become of the special relationship 
between France and Africa? 
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Bridge over Troubled Waters 


here is little doubt that Franco-African relationship is 
no longer what it used to be. On the other hand, more and 
- more French citizens begin to talk about a disengagement proçess, 
whereby they want France to embark gradually but steadily on 
a hands-off policy. Today, there is increasing evidence of what 
has popularly been termed “afro-pessimism”, which could be 
described as a modern version of the cartierist philosophy of 
disengagement and hostility to development aid of the 1960s. 

Beginning in early 1990, certain sections of the French 
press embarked on a vicious campaign to alert the public opinion 
of the consequences of a policy which consisted in doing business 
with Africa “as usual”. Articles with Titles like Afrique: la 
faillite, (Le Point, 4/6/90), France: le piége africain, (L’Express, 
8/6/90), Que faire de l’ Afrique noire? , (Le Monde 28/2/90) Afrique: 
nafrage d’un continent, (L’Express 27/4/90), highlighted the 
hopelessness of the economic situation of the Francophone 
States. “Victor Chernault”, a highly placed government official, 
gave voice to what was apparently in the minds of many when 
he pleaded that Paris should stop taking the continent seriously. 
He could not understand why France still cared about Africa 
when everybody else including the British and the Americans 
have written it off as marginal.? Chernault’s message was loud 
and clear: in thinking that she can still do something about 
developing Africa into a viable economic partner, France is 
not just fighting a hopeless battle but a lost one. 

In a move to allay popular fears, the French President, 
Francois Mitterand, tried to reassure his African friends at the 
La Baule Summit (1990), that they had nothing to worry about, 
as France had no intention to abandon them. He even went as 
far as promising that aid to eastern Europe would not be accorded 
at the expense of African states and that, on the contrary, the 
reduction of their debt would continue in the spirit of the Toronto 
Summit.°® 

Despite the verbal assurances, it became increasingly 
evident that France was actually in the process of reviewing 
major aspects of its African policies, some of which put into 
question the special relationship. 

First, the French President warned that, even though aid 
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would still be forthcoming, the rules would no longer be the 
same. Hencelorth, foreign aid would be tied to the democratic 
process. For African leaders who have been used to having 
unconditional assistance, this came as a rude shock. Moreover, 
the announcement was literally a diplomatic slap as most of 
the governments concerned had very poor democratic ratings. 
Nevertheless, France has carried out its stated intention on 
several occasions by refusing to support the regimes of leaders 
who fail to embrace democracy. For instance, she refused to 
put down disturbances in Ivory Coast, Gabon and perhaps the 
most important, stood by as Chadian rebels overturned the 
Habre government.’ 

Moreover, France has began to diversify its contacts outside 
its traditional sphere of influence. Today, English-speaking 
Nigeria is its most important economic partner in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Moreover, French aid which used to be highly concen- 
trated in Francophone Africa has now been largely diversified. 
It has been extended to former Portuguese territories of 
Mozambique and particularly Angola which has a promising 
economic future. During 1992, Paris granted Ghana 1 billion 
FF over 5 years to support economic recovery. France’s total 
aid commitment to that country currently stands at $ 2,000 
million, while French businessmen visited the country to study 
various economic areas with a view to increase private invest- 
ment.® In fact, it began to seem as if Mitterand, in his second 
term, could very well be presiding over the unravelling of France’s 
high profile sphere of influence in Francophone Africa.’ 

Is this therefore the end of an age-long relationship between 
France and Africa? It might well be, especially if some of the 
changes in policy are only but signs of harder choices to come. 

The proponents of the disengagement process have given 
a number of reasons to explain and in some cases justify this 
retreat. While these reasons are in a way, relevant to the Issue, 
they are however far from being the primary causes and, in 
fact, only partially explain the possible French retreat from 
Africa. 

The first is economic. It is believed for instance,. that 
more resources and time is required, if France does not want 
to be left behind in today’s increasingly fierce international 
competition. The French government cannot possibly afford to 
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be indifferent to the domination of the German economy within 
the EEC nor can it ignore Japan’s aggressive economic posture 
in recent times. x 

More resources and time would also be needed to meet 
new challenges occasioned by the democratization of eastern 
Europe with emphasis to be laid on the exploitation of new 
market opportunities. Just like in the early sixties when 
cartierism was in vogue, the popular slogan today sounds more 
like “Hungary before Mali”. 

‘Some, including Africans themselves, believe that these 
resources and time, (bearing in mind that they are always rela- 
tively limited), would most certainly be found at the expense 
of Africa. The O.A.U. Secretary-General, Salim Ahmed Salim 
warned in February 1990 that because Europe was moving 
seriously towards integration, Africans should get ready to 
being used to a reduction in these resources, as the old continent 
would no longer maintain the same level of financial engage- 
ment towards the region.!° 

The other is ideological. It is believed that since the cold 
war is now over western nations-would automatically give less 
attention to Africa. This means that the off-repeated practice 
by some African Heads of State of blackmailing western powers 
to get military and economic aid will no longer be tenable. It 
is true to a large extent, that, in times past, foreign aid to Africa 
has been given on several occasions as a reward for not going 
the communist way or in other cases to discourage likely Heads 
of States from doing so. 

Plausible as these reasons may look, they do not 
adequately explain France’s new attitude towards Africa. 

Concerning the ideological explanation, this idea is even 
far from being plausible. Ever since its inception, and through 
to the cold war’s hardest years, France’s Africa policy has always 
been primarily motivated by economic factors and only secon- 
darily by ideological. Although it was as concerned over a 
communist take-over in the continent as any of its NATO allies, 
its policies in Africa were nevertheless not systematically dictated 
by cold war imperatives as had been for instance the case with 
the United States. In 1981, President Bongo of Gabon 
threatened to turn to the United States for help if France refused 
to face its responsibilities. Gabon, he said “is a beautiful girl 
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for whom many will do anything to have her”.!! Needless to 
add that this was essentially an economic blackmail which had 
little or no ideological motive. 

While America’s primary preoccupation in Africa was to 
keep the Soviet Union out, France’s main policy objective has 
always been to assure the stability of its client states as well as- 
their economic development, thereby avoiding violent and 
unstable situations which could jeopardize its economic and 
strategic interests. For achieving this goal, France did not take 
it upon itself to systematically oppose the Soviet Union militarily, 
irrespective of where they were in Africa, especially when it was 
outside its sphere of influence (Angola, Ethiopia, Mozambique). ° 
On the contrary, it has spent limited time and resources trying 
to bring back to the western camp some of the countries formerly 
under its influence who subsequently opted to go socialist 
(Benin, Congo, Mali). 

Consequently, while it might be relevant to ‘gin that 
the United States for instance, would now pay less attention 
to Africa because the East-West rivalry has largely cooled off, 
such a statement might be misleading if applied to Franco- 
African relations. This is because only a very small fraction of 
what the French had been giving to its African partners as 
foreign aid was ideologically motivated. Rather, economic 
imperatives have been the most obvious motivators. 

Let us also critically examine to what extent the reality 
of the EEC, the democratization of East Europe and inter- 
national economic competition would all adversely affect France's 
economic relation with Africa. 

In doing so, first, it is important to make iene a point 
which will eventually help in dissipating some fallacies concerning 
the perception of this relationship, as well as allow us put in 
its right context, the implication of the above for Africa. 

The first popular idea about Franco-African economic 
relations is also the first major misconception. Most often, these 
relations have been depicted to look as if France was doing its 
African partners a favour or that these states owe their very 
existence to France.!* Evidence such as the creation of the franc 
zone, France’s readiness to intervene militarily whenever called 
upon and especially the amount of foreign aid it pours into the 
continent, have been cited to drive home this point. Most often, 
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the impression one gets from there, is that, itis in fact a one-way 
relationship with France doing all the giving. 

But in fact it is a relationship which is basically built on 
a combination of economic trade-offs and if it had lasted this 
far, it is principally because both sides have been giving and 
taking. 

For instance, it could be recalled that, the franc zone 
arrangement which has so often been cited as a typical example 
of French generosity, has for decades and until very recently, 
been earning France a modest profit.!3 This was because the 
African States were obliged to keep their deposits in the French 
treasury for which they were never paid interest. Basing his 
analysis on two different measures of economic performance, 
Grey concludes that his data do not necessarily support a claim 
that membership in the monetary union carries with it substantial 
economic benefits. On the other hand, he has evidence to show 
that the economic presence of France has had a negative impact 
on the economies of its African partners. '* 

In the same way, each time the French troops were sent 
to establish order and guarantee the political stability of a client 
state, French economic and strategic interests were also being 
simultaneously protected. The French are better placed than 
any one else, to know that such political disorders left unchecked 
could only spell doom for whatever influence they have in the . 
area. As a matter of fact, in most cases, these troops were 
there, first to protect French interests and only secondarily the 
political stability of the host country. 

Although it is true that France outclasses any other power 
or international body and ranks as the continent’s first patron 
in foreign aid, this should however, not be interpreted solely 
as a gesture of philanthropism. This is because, it was also one 
of the best ways to assure that one of its most important sources 
of raw materials and export markets stay under their control. 

In short, it need be emphasized here, that until recently, 
business was good enough the Francophone Africa and it was 
easy for successive governments in Paris not only to explain 
but also justify their special relationship and unflinching support 
for that region before the tax payers. As a matter of fact, 
business was so good with Africa that until 1985, French 
businessmen and banks invested more money in Africa than | 
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their government.!° Thus, while it is true that France was giving, 
she was also all the time taking too. During the Franco-African 
conference in Paris in 1991, Roland Dumas admitted that in 
fact, “the South gives much more to the North than it receives” .! 
If France was willing to (and did assume) all these responsibilities 
vis-a-vis its African partners, it was because it estimated that 
the African market was worth the trouble. x 

In recent times, however, commercial relations between 
the two partners have deteriorated, reaching an unprecedented 
low. By 1986, French private investment and lending were running 
at only a quarter oí the figure of government aid. Every where, 
business figures have constantly been regressing and French 
companies find it more and more difficult to do profitable business 
In any part of Africa. Besides, the African countries can hardly 
pay for goods produced by French factories in Africa, not to 
talk of French imports. It is estimated that, in just a few years 
from now, about one-third of French companies would have 
completely disappeared from the African market.!’ 

Even the franc zone which had been the pride of Franco- 
African solidarity for decades is now falling apart. The monetary 
system has been badly shaken by fall-out effects from the weak 
currencies of neighboring countries, notably Nigeria and 
Ghana, and by sharp fall in prices of oil, coffee and cocoa. 
Today, most of the deposits of the African States in the French 
treasury are no more than overdrafts which means that the 
Bank of France now runs the monetary system at a loss.'® 

It is obvious therefore, that, far from being the privileged ` 
and viable economic partners France had dreamed its African 
friends to be, on account of their poor economic performance, 
France can no longer continue to do business with its Franco- 
phone partners as usual in that, as this might not only slow 
down its own economic growth, but also undoubtedly impair 
its capacity to compete effectively with its European and inter- 
national rivals, and this, in the wake of new opportunities waiting 
to be exploited in the East. 

But as noted earlier, this analysis alone does not fully 
explain the disengagement process which seems to be increasingly 
present in French policy toward the African States. It could be 
argued further for instance, that a buoyant African economy 
would in that case have increased France’s bargaining chips not 
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only within the European Community but within the international 

arena as well. In other words, instead of disengaging, this would 
have encouraged France to consolidate further its special 
relationship with its African partners. In any case, the contrary 
would have simply amounted to bad economic policy, in that 
if the African economic apparatus had functioned as the French 
hoped, there was no doubt that a disengagement process would 
have been completely out of the question. This is to say that, 
it could.be reasonably assumed that, no serious policy maker 
would withdraw from a performant market where he already 
has considerable influence, as a measure of improving his 
competitiveness in another. 

All this is.enough reason to suggest that, the consolidation 
of the EEC, the opening-up of new markets in eastern Europe 
and the need to assure effective competitiveness within the 
international market are merely consequential factors, and that, 
the principal cause for France’s gradual disengagement from 
Africa, is that continent’s own acute economic difficulties. This 
brings us to the crux of the matter: that so far as the African 
partners can operate and maintain a dynamic economic system, 
there is every reason to believe that the special relationship 
with France would last and may even improve over the years 
and this, despite the consolidation of the European integration. 
In the meantime, this is about the best way Francophone Africa 
can enhance the benefits and reduce the costs of its continuing 
close relationship with France. 

Given the above analysis, the issue therefore is no longer 
whether France is abandoning Africa, but rather that Africa is 
no longer giving France the opportunity to continue doing business. 
with it as usual. As we noted earlier, the relationship had 
worked for so long because they had both been giving and 
taking. Now it is breaking down because one does all the giving : 
while all the other does is taking. 


The Year 2000 and Beyond 


he logical conclusion to this analysis is to ask what plans 
France has for its African partners now that it intends to 

“retire from active service” 
But before going on, a point need be emphasized. Before 
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this decade, the French believed that they could solve most of 
their African clients’ problems. Some of their policies in Africa 
were even designed to keep other powers out, notably the 
United States. Today, both in and outside the government, 
there seems to be a genera] consensus that because these problems 
have taken such a gigantic dimension, they can no longer go 
along. This, in fact, was one of the realities that brought into 
question France's African policy and thus the whole idea of 
disengagement. 

What then would the new policy be like in the year 2000? 
In government circles, this is yet to be clearly articulated, although 
already, some tentative indicators are discernible. This is quite 
understandable: it would take a great deal of crafty diplomacy 
for the government to announce (either directly or indirectly) 
that it intends to divorce a three-century old “marriage”, and 
put a stop to over three decades of special relationship. 

Nevertheless, one can still come up with a logical analysis 
as some of these indicators are more clearly articulated outside 
government circles, especially within the intellectual community, 
where there is less concern for protocol and diplomatic constraints. 

One of the most popular scenarios is that Africa’s fate 
be abandoned to the international monetary institutions like 
the IMF and the World Bank. Proponents of this option claim 
that in any way, Africa is “doomed” to be perennially assisted, 
and that France can no longer afford the means to “maternalize” 
it eternally without endangering its own economic health. On 
the other hand, they claim that not only do the monetary institu- 
tions have the means to meet the continent’s development pro- 
blems, they are actually the best suited to take over its economic 
woes, in that unlike individual countries they are less con- 
strained by political and diplomatic protocols. This gives them 
a relative freedom of action which is not always available to 
most of the countries giving aid. 

Such a freedom allows them a considerable room for 
manoeuver especially in imposing or provoking badly needed 
adjustments to stimulate the African economies. Indeed, it is 
actually easier for them, as has been demonstrated by the 
structural adjustment program, to impose with minimum or no 
political damage to their authority, rigorous programs inspired 
by economic liberalism. Already, most of these countries are 
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vulnerable because they desperately need financial aid, without 
which some of them will experience more serious difficulties. 

Today, there are a few indications which show that the 
French government may have adopted this option. Chafer noted 
that there has been a notable increase in French participation 
in these international agencies “from which France has tradi- 
tionally remained aloof regarding them as dominated by the 
US and thus vehicles for American global ambitions”.!? It is 
therefore, more than a matter of mere coincidence that in recent 
years, especially since the later part of the 1980s, Francois 
Mitterand has considerably multiplied his calls for a global 
program of cooperation and development with Third World 
countries. The French President even pleaded his cause before 
the General Assembly in Autumn 1988. His message then was 
that the surest way to overcome the current world economic 
crisis was to devise an international strategy that would take 
into account an increased North-South solidarity. France’s 
spectacular announcement at the Toronto Summit to unilater- 
ally cancel some of its clients’ debt was, among others, supposed 
to serve as a catalyst and stimulate the other powers of the G7 
to follow suit. 

There is further reason to believe that this is all part of 
a national strategy to move away from former policy of active 
engagement in African economic problems. For instance, in 
1988, when Congo asked for extra aid, Paris advised its president 
to have his economic policies approved by the IMF first.” Serge 
Degallaix, who was a former senior official responsible for 
African development in the Mitterand government disclosed 
that the decision making process was also being modified to 
reflect more accurately the new economic reality between France 
and Africa.*! In times past, because of the priority given to 
them, African issues have almost always been the exclusive 
domain of Presidents throughout the Fifth Republic, engaging 
the attention of some of France’s best politicians.“ According 
to Degallaix, the government of Mitterand is now systematically 
shifting the responsibilities of African development from politi- 
cians to bureaucrats, notably financial experts in the govern- 
ment. This, itis believed, will allow for a more realistic approach 
to policy formulations in that, ideally, the finance experts are 
mostly bureaucrats who will undoubtedly care more about 
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financial equilibrium than political or sentimental affinities. 2 
Besides, they will obviously be the best placed to harmonize 
and arbitrate France's new policy if its intention is really to 
delegate its development responsibilities vis-a-vis Africa to 
international financial institutions. 

As part of its disengagement process, some have also 
suggested that France put an end to its “gendarme operations” 
in Africa. Instead of sending troops to Africa each time there 
is a disturbance, the French should plan to work on the possi- 
bility of helping to develop an inter-African peace-keeping 
force, fashioned after the ECOWAS monitoring group that 
intervened in Liberia. To help create such a force and keep 
French troops out of Africa will automatically close the last 
chapter of French post-colonial era in sub-Saharan Africa.” 
Various indications point to the fact that the French authorities 
seem to be going in this direction too. Former defense Minister, 
Jean-Pierre Chevenement and President Mitterand himself 
have both at one time or the other made statements to this 
effect. Paris’ refusal to send troops to Chad to save the Habre 
government and to put down disturbances in Gabon, Ivory 
Coast and Zaire are other indications that point in this direction. 
Some believe that the real reason behind this aloofness is that 
the French president is no longer willing to perpetuate France’s 
role as Africa’s policeman.” | 

One of the most spectacular options of what a new French 
policy might be like, is the idea to pass the development problems 
of Africa to South Africa. Especially outside government circles, 
there is increasing talk about South Africa's “natural” duty to 
the continent. Citing its geographical proximity and more 
importantly its technical capability to fulfill the expected 
responsibilities, most people now think it is time for Pretoria 
to take over Africa. Jean-Pierre Prouteau, Head of the French 
Employer’s Center for Investment in Black Africa, believes 
that although sub-Saharan Africa is now very risky, however, 
the potential of a reformist South Africa could help turn around 
the continent as a whole.” Former French Ambassador in Africa 
(1977-1986), and now plenipotentiary Minister, Yves Plattard 
was more direct in a devastating and conspicuously exaggerated 
article that portrayed Africa as a continent of absolutely incapable 
peoples on the brink of collapse. Apparently disgusted that 
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after thirty years of independence, civil servants of certain 
Francophone African countries are still being catered to by 
French tax payers, he goes on to point out that every western 
nation is tired of wasting money on aids that won't yield. He 
then suggests as a conclusion that South Africa would be the 
one actually capable of giving the much needed support to the 
development of the continent, as she understands better than 
anybody else the needs, attitudes, capacities as well as the limits 
of its native populations.’ 

As a matter of fact, the South Africans have hinted that 
they are prepared to assume the reSposibilities. In his capacity 
as Minister of Finance, Barend du Plessis hinted that. South 
Africa can and will actually play a role in rescuing the conti- 
nent’s economy. He warned however, that, this must not be a 
pretext for the rich countries, particularly the former colonial 
powers, to run away from their own responsibilities.” South 
Africa may be richer than its neighbors, he said, but she cannot 
afford (and apparently does not intend) to play Father Christmas 
and distribute money anyhow.”’ As of now, what will be the 
modalities of her involvement or how far she is prepared to go 
is anybody’s guess. 

Meanwhile, the South Africans seem to have got the picture 
that western powers are getting increasingly tired to Africa. 
Ian McRae, the Director-General of Eskom once boasted that, 
today, the road from Africa to Europe passes through South 
Africa, whereas in times past, the way business was carried out 
suggested that the road leading from South Africa to Europe 
passed essentially through Africa.» 

How much the French government takes such an option 
seriously is not yet very clear. Nevertheless, since the reforms 
in South Africa have been going on, French authorities have 
multiplied contacts with Pretoria. President De Klerk has been 
to Paris on an official visit, and there is every reason to believe 
that relations between the two are presently at its best. The 
French daily, Le Monde, hinted that it was possible that already, 
government officials have approached South African authori- 
ties for possible participation in the economic affairs of the 
137-years old Banque Internationale de l’ Afrique de P Ouest, to 
save it from liquidation.*! 

It is now expected that relations between the two will 
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further improve. Even some Francophone African Heads of 
State already seem to have prepared their minds for such an 
eventuality. Senegalese President, Abdou Diouf, apparently 
welcomes the idea that a post-apartheid South Africa may very 
well be the (new) driving force of development for the entire | 
continent.” Elsewhere, others are getting ready to welcome 
South Africa as the new regional power. The theme of a con- 
ference organized by the New York-based Africa Leadership 
Forum was to explore in what ways South Africa can help meet 
the economic challenges of the continent. “The inclusion of 
South Africa in regional political and economic organizations 
must be the first outcome of post-apartheid (South Africa)”, 
noted General Olusegun Obasanjo.* 

There are basically two ways of looking at the issue, 
depending on which side one is. One such way is to think that 
France has chosen to take the easiest way out. The African 
economy has been dominated for decades by Europe and 
America especially, when that economy was relatively perfor- 
mant. Now that there is practically nothing more to take, they 
are asking the South Africans to take over. Another way, 
though, of looking at it is that France has accepted the hard 
truth that it cannot just afford to keep on maternalizing eternally 
its African States without the risk of domestic backfires or 
severe adverse economic repercussions. 

One of the most plausible possibilities in the evolution 
of France’s Africa policy in the event of a disengagement, is 
turning over the continent’s problems to the EEC. This idea 
in itself might not be a completely new one, since for some 
time now, largely at the initiative of Paris, there has been a 
considerable degree of economic cooperation between the two. 

Initially, this was prompted by the Community’s acute 
awareness of its dependence on raw materials from ACP countnes 
as well as the latter’s dependence on raw materials exports to 
the EEC. Claude Chesson, formerly EEC’s Commissioner for 
Development and France’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, had 
on several occasions stressed the interdependence existing 
between Europe and Africa. As it is today, only Japan among 
the major industrial powers is more dependent than Europe 
on the Third World in general for its raw materials and energy 
supplies.” 
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What is relatively novel about the whole idea is that, 
people are now asking that a completely new European strategy 
for African development be elaborated within the EEC 
framework. In a reflection on what the new French African 
policy should be, Paul Vallin notes that: 


confronted by increasing needs of an African population 
which is rapidly growing, France can no longer afford to 
provide the necessary means required to assure the deve- 
lopment of the continent, even when confined to the 
francophone region along... Only the EEC with its 330 
million consumer market is capable of adequately addressing 
the development problems of Africa.” 


Of course, this does not mean that France’s role in Africa is 
over, as he expects that, through its personal links and 
privileged relationship, as well as its experience in matters of 
cooperation with the continent over the years, Paris can still 
contribute significantly by helping to forge the new “Eurafrican 
Community”. | 

As we have noted earlier, the “European connection” in 
French African policy is not a completely new phenomenon. 
What we should stress here instead is the fact that, no matter 
what form the new policy into the next century will take, France 
will obviously try to delegate a larger chunk of its development 
responsibilities to the EEC far beyond what was imagined in 
either the Lome or subsequent conventions. 


Conclusion 


here is no doubt that it will amount to bad policy if France 
decides to abandon Africa. However, what is more important 
here is to realize that how much business France does in future 
with its friends will essentially be decided by how much the 
African States can come to grips with their economic problems. 
As of now, they do not seem to have understood the exact 
ramifications of this. 3 
Corruption in most of these countries is still the order of 
the day. Just in 1988, the Bank of France had to buy back 450 
billion CFA francs ($ 1.8 billion) in bank notes, for the most 
part, money transferred fraudulently in full suitcases and 
diplomatic bags.?’ 
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If the situation is not checked, it is only a matter of time, 
sooner than later, when the French government will be forced 
either by international developments of its public opinion (or 
both) to heed to radical voices such as that of Chernault. In a 
sense, he was not particularly wrong, when he said that the 
money they give is nothing but a reward for failure. Africans, 
he continued, should no longer expect the French to stand by 
and do nothing but bank roll national debts while the personal 
fortunes of their Heads of State and families are greater than 
the debts in question.’ 

SO, as we move into the twenty-first century, African 
leaders have to understand that France, or any other power 
for that matter, can no longer afford to close its eyes as they 
used to do to such irresponsible acts, especially today when 
competition for economic supremacy seems to dominate policy 
goals. This point was made clear by the EC President, Jacques 
Delors, during a visit aimed at convincing African leaders that 
their trade and aid priorities were not being forgotten as the 
EEC became more heavily involved in eastern Europe. In a 
speech to the Senegalese National Assembly last year, he 
warned that African countries must show the rest of the world 
that they are “taking their responsibilities very seriously” other- 
wise, Africa would become “the forgotten continent for 
development”.* 

This might well mean that, if the Francophone African 
economies refuse to pick up, it is expected that as the European 
integration becomes economic reality, France would no doubt 
continue to revise radically her overall economic policy. This 
might occur, either unilaterally, in order to be able to increase 
her competitiveness, or collectively, to comply with the com- 
munity’s regulations, some of which might not necessarily be 
in the interest of its African partners. 

Three decades ago, Francois Mitterand warned his com- 
patriots that “without Africa, there will be no France in the 
twenty-first century”. But today, as we move into that twenty- 
first century, the question on everyone’s mind is not whether 
or not there would be an Africa without France, but rather 
what that Africa would be like. 
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Review Article 


S.C. Mehta 


SOCIAL INFRASTRUCTURE IN 
FRANCOPHONE SAHEL 


The World Bank has, in recent years, enhanced the 
quantum of its assistance for the construction of social infra- 
structure—primary school classrooms and rural health 
centres—in a group of four Francophone African states in the 
Sahel: Burkina Fasso, Mali, Niger and Senegal. Preliminary 
studies have revealed that unless efforts to expand and improve 
these facilities are made on a war-footing, the situation is likely 
to remain rather grim, in these countries. Bernard Abeille, a 
Senior architect and Jean-Marie Lantran, a construction industry 
specialist, both working in the Bank’s Africa Regional Office, 
have in a study* found that, despite years of French munificence, 
particularly in social service sector, the social infrastructure in 
these countries was woefully inadequate. The study which also 


* Bernard Abeille & Jean-Marie Lantran: Social Infrastructure Construction 
in the Sahel—Options for Improving Current Practices, World Bank Discussion 
Paper No. 200, The World Bank, Washington D.C. 1993, xii, 39pp. 
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examines the progress made under World Bank aided programme 
of construction reveals that the construction programme ex- 
perience has not been an unmixed one. 

That efficiency gains and cost savings are dependant upon 
governments’ capacity to improve the overall management of 
the construction process is the principal finding of the study. 
The researchers have identified strategies for making more 
efficient use of resources made available for the construction 
and maintenance of basic education and primary health units 
by communities, governments and donors. They have dis- 
covered that despite high priority being assigned to this sector 
in government plans, the performance of the construction 
programme has been rather below the mark. Poor construction 
management capacity rather than inadequacy of funds has been 
found to be a more serious bottleneck in the expansion as well 
as maintenance of these facilities. The dominat role played by 
government ministries in financing, construction and main- 
tenance of these units calls for an assessment both on grounds 
of efficiency and equity. Despite donor-financed successful 
development of appropriate technologies and low-cost con- 
struction methods suited to the particular conditions obtaining 
in the Sahelian countries, the experiences have been far from 
satisfactory. The achievement of the objective of most efficient 
deployment of available resources is contingent upon the inclusion 
of the problems of planning, financing and implementation of 
construction and maintenance programmes within the ambit of 
future strategic policy and practical guidelines. 

Abeille and Lantran have found that the concerned 
ministries have neglected their role of defining standards and 
criteria. and have overburdened themselves in conducting 
unnecessary studies and in pursuing complex procurement 
procedures Poor supervision at work-sites has often led to poor 
quality construction leading to delayed payments to contractors 
encouraging them to demand higher prices for executing the 
jobs. It was also found that due to governmental inefficiencies, 
project costs were twice the costs likely to be incurred by private 
builders. Severe budgetary constraints experienced by govern- 
ments aggravate the problem as regional authorities or com- 
munities entrusted with the responsibility of construction use 
sub-standard materials and questionable workmanship. 
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Further, lack of quality control results in wastage of scarce 
resources and extremely high amortization costs. Maintenance 
of in-use infrastructres is assigned rather low priority resulting 
in insufficient allocation of funds for the purpose. 

The authors of the work under review are of the opinion 
that further research into “appropriate construction 
technologies” aimed at the use of locally available materials 
designs and models of primary education and health units for 
the Sahelian countries 1s not required as the available results of 
past research indicate the need of strengthening the overall 
construction process management capacity. Experiences of 
cooperation between governments, local authorities, NGO’s 
and beneficiaries, involving cost sharing and participation of 
local initiative, have produced encouraging results, notably 
in Mali. Social infrastructure programmes not involving 
beneficiaries are viewed by them at best with skepticism. 
Abeille and Lantran are of the view that to obtain efficient, 
cost-effective and speedy implementation of the social infra- 
structure programmes, the education and health ministries be 
relieved of the construction burden and specialised contract 
management agencies be appointed for the task. 

Based on their findings the researchers make a number 
of recommendations, each accompanied by definite and well- 
defined plans of action. They believe that fundamental changes 
in the way the ministries of education and health approach the 
social infrastructure construction process are needed to expand 
production and raise productivity. It would involve redefining 
the role of the education and health ministries so that they will 
not have direct programme execution responsibilities and would 
concentrate their limited resources on defining priorities, 
programmes and standards. Restructuring of concerned govern- 
ment directorates is also recommended. 

Efficiency gains from and cost savings in social infras- 
tructure construction programmes depend on governmental 
ability to improve the overall management of construction pro- 
cess. This can be achieved by transferring all or a major part 
of such programmes to private sector as has been successfully 
done in Senegal. Among other measures, it involves delegation 
of contracting authority and construction management, pre- 
paration of maintenance and rehabilitation plans, use of stream- 
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lined procurement and contract award procedures, use of 
simplified bidding documents and contracts, establishment of 
timely payment procedures, formulation of steady schedules of 
works and dissemination of technical data through a number 
of agencies. 

Abeille and Lantran recommend identification of diversified 
sources of finance both for the construction of new and main- 
tenance of the existing units. Against the backdrop of resource 
crunch faced by the Sahelian countries, they underline the need 
to be innovative in this field. They would like to see more 
emphasis being placed on local fund-raising and the institution, 
by the central government, of a system of matching grant 
awards. In this context, action would be required in areas of 
strengthening budgeting capacity, establishing a database dis- 
seminating information on units construction costs and space 
requirements and define norms for determining priorities, pre- 
paring a maintenance and rehabilitation budget, preparing a 
matching grants programme and designing a social safety net 
programme for the poorest sections of the community. 

Finally, results of research into appropriate construction 
designs, technologies, methods and materials should be incor- 
porated into current and future social infrastructure construction 
programmes. These programmes should be integrated with the 
individual country’s construction industry and only those 
technologies and materials be promoted which are commonly 
used in the country. Action in pursuit of this recommendation 
involves selection of a new prototypes with proven results and 
provision of technical support and monitoring with a view to 
ensuring quality and durability. 

As regards the role of external donors in improving the 
current practices of construction of social infrastructure, the 
researchers are of the view that, to begin with, discussions 
among donors and recipient governments are essential to come 
to an agreement regarding the implementability of the proposed 
changes and attainability of the accruable benefits therefrom. 
Donors can then formulate their assistance programmes sup- 
porting the introduction of the proposed changes by the govern- 
ments concerned. Detailed strategies need to be worked out 
for implementing the recommended changes of such far-reaching 
nature. 


DEBATE 


UDOBATA R. ONUNWA 


THIRTY YEARS OF INDIAN 
PRESENCE IN NIGERIA— 
A NIGERIAN PERSPECTIVE 


Is the pattern of inter-racial, social relations to remain as 
it is—a superficial mixture at the top, at official and semi- 
official functions with little contact at the lower income 


group level?! 
W Dar es Salam asked the above question in the mid 
1960's, many African countries were just emerging 
from the stupor of colonial administration. Some anthropologists, 
culture-historians, ethnologists and ethnographers, economists 
and political scientists interested in inter-group relations, co- 
existence of races and socio-economic development have since 
been studying inter-group relations in the third world and 
examining the means of bridging the yawning gap between 
different people, as well as sharing experiences in socio- 
economic development. 


hen Y.P. Ghai of the former University College, 
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The presence of Asians, particularly Indians, in Africa 
dates far back into history and long before colonial rule. In 
Nigeria, for instance, Indians are among the largest number of 
Asians who have sojourned in many villages and cities. In spite 
of this long established Indo-Nigerian contact and association, 
little Indian influence is felt in the area of technology and 
socio-economic development at the local level. We shall attempt 
in this paper to proffer some reasons for such a situation and 
suggest measures that may improve inter-group relations. 

The choice of India (from among other Asian countries) 
and Nigeria from the vast African continent is not arbitrary. 
In the first place, such scope will limit the error of over- 
generalization. Second, India and Nigeria have several things 
in common. Both are culturally and religiously pluraslistic and 
both were colonized by Britain. Hitherto, both share a common 
membership in the Commonwealth of Nations. Nigeria is the 
largest African nation, just as India is the largest country in 
Asia. Nigeria claims to be the “Giant of Africa” while India is 
rated as the leading Third World nation in technology and 
self-sufficiency. 

Thirdly, unlike in East Africa, the interaction between 
Indians and Africans in Nigeria did not give rise to envy or 
hatred, though it also did not lead to any palpable positive 
influence. Indians in Nigeria, though dispersed widely in rural 
areas, have not been engaged in petty trading as the duka 
wallahs in East Africa, as the majority of Indians in Nigeria 
worked in schools and hospitals. We shall evaluate the relation- 
ship between the two countries, more particularly between the 
two people, in areas of education, culture, commerce and reli- 
gion between 1961 and 1991. By 1961 Nigeria had attained 
independent status which India won in 1947. By 1961, therefore 
both countries were free to associate with each other on an 
equal partnership basis. 


I 
she spirit of nationalism that swept through Asia and the 


Near East between 1918 and 1945 catalysed a genuine thirst 
for freedom in Africa, especially in Nigeria. The experience of 
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Indian nationalists encouraged Nigerians in their struggle to 
Hberate their people. 

It is important to recall that during the hostilities of the 
Second World War of 1939-1945, the Indians made a consider- 
able contribution to the successful prosecution of war. To the 
defeat of the Japanese in Burma, for instance, the Indians 
contributed about 700,000 soldiers. They also played important 
role in the defeat of the Italians in East Africa. By 1945, India 
had contributed 2,000,000 soldiers on a voluntary basis and 
their distinguished war efforts only strengthened their claims 
to independence’. After the war in 1945, millions in India who 
were liberated from the colonial oppression became shining 
examples to the non-independent nations of what independence 
actually meant and demanded. As the independence-laden 
Asian atmosphere reached Africa, it only served to strengthen 
the African “Freedom-spirit”. 

Many “African nationalists” who were branded rebels 
drew inspiration from Mahatma Gandhi the “perfecter of the 
passive resistance weapon” who became a regular jailbird for 
his own nationalist activities. Pandit Nehru was another 
nationalist whose illustrious character and sufferings at the 
hands of European colonial officers encouraged many Africans, 
particularly Nigerian nationalist fighters to believe that they 
were. fighting for a noble cause since some other people had 
gone through similar ordeal and won freedom. Foremost 
Nigerian nationalists looked upon Indian nationalists as heroes 
to emulate. Unconsciously, many Nigerian citizens began to 
see India as a country that had set a pattern of life worthy of 
emulation especially in their spirit of self-reliance, freedom 
fighting, and patriotism. This notion did not, however, affect 
the ordinary Nigerian who interacted with Indians only in the 
shops, markets and on the streets. Consequently D at 
large, could not imbibe that spirit. 


II 


here have been major areas of co-operation between 
Nigeria and India since 1960 when Nigeria gained indepen- 
dence from Britain. Soon after the independence, Nigeria as a 
sovereign nation needed high level and intermediate man-power 
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to help her in the task of nation-building. The educational system 
had not been well-developed. Nigeria had only one University— 
the University College, Ibadan the Second University—in fact 
the first autonomous University to award its own degree, (the 

University of Nigeria, Nsukka,) was started in 1960. In 1962, 
three other universities were started at Ife, Zaria and Lagos. 
The need for qualified expatriate graduate teachers in secondary 
schools made Nigeria turn to India for recruitment of staff. The 
science and art graduate teachers from India were so committed 
and humble that they accepted postings to the rural areas. 
Through their presence, qualified graduate teachers were 
posted to the various secondary schools and teacher training 
colleges in different parts of Nigeria. This was supplemented 
with the aid from the United States of America when the late 
President J.F. Kennedy introduced the American Peace Corps 
Scheme. From 1962, Nigerian schools benefited from the 
scheme till 1967 when the Volunteers left at the beginning of 
the civil war in Nigeria. Many Indians, however, continued to 
serve even in the remotest areas till early 1970s. 

There is no doubt that the ill treatment the Indians received 
in East Africa generated fears in the minds of those who were 
living in the West African sub-region, though the native respected 
them as the ‘Oyibos’ (Whitemen) who lived among the blacks. 
In consequence many left in the mid 1970s. It is of late that a 
few have started coming back as top University teachers, technical 
experts and consultants to big firms. They are no longer coming 
in such large numbers like in the early 1960s. 


II 


Ai factors might be responsible for the poor influence 
of Indians on ordinary Nigerians in spite of the fact that early 
Nigerian nationalists regarded previous Indian Leaders as their 
‘heroes’ and despite the presence of such large numbers of 
dedicated and respected educators. Some plausible reasons for 
this type of development in inter-group relations are proffered 
here. 

First, many Indian workers who came to Nigeria were 
married and generally came with their families. They were 
found to be so emotionally attached to their families that they 
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had little or no time to interact with people outside. Bachelors 
and spinsters were scarcely seen among them. An Indian family 
in a rural Nigerian village often travelled out on weekends to 
visit another family living in another village. They continued 
to exchange such visits among themselves. On the social level, 
the colonial compartmentalized system suited the Asian tempera- 
ment. Their contact with the rural communities was minimal 
at personal level. They occupied their official quarters in school 
and hospital premises where they ‘locked’ themselves in. The 
Asians, particularly Indians are extremely communal-minded, 
conscious of caste differences, and intensely endogamous.*. 
Most of them were married and highly disciplined and never 
had time to go out with Nigerian girls. The Indian women, on 
the other hand, were so obedient and faithful to their husbands 
that they devoted their time to family chores. The working 
women among them retired to the kitchen on return from office. 
H a husband was chatting with a visitor in the sitting room, no 
Indian woman would come to sit in with them unless invited 
by her husband. The Indians in Nigeria, like their compatriots 
in East Africa, wanted to be left alone to pursue their legitimate 
vocation, and maintain their culture. In effect, we are saying 
that many Indians in Nigeria did not have much personal contact 
with the ordinary citizens as to influence them for good. The 
students taught by Indian teachers concentrated more on the 
classroom work than on personal contact with their teachers. 
Second, the racial attitude of Asians particularly Indians 
was clearly a big hurdle to overcome. This helped not only to 
preserve the cultural identity of those Indians but also put 
obstacles in the way of inter-communal and inter-racial contacts. 
Besides, Indians by and large continued to maintain links 
with their country of origin as far as government and big 
commercial firms were concerned. This was helped by fairly 
generous provisions by Nigerian government for “home” leave 
every four years or so. Furthermore, every year, there was 
immigration from India and the immigrants tended to come 
from certain specified regions in India which had already pro- 
vided the bulk of Asian community in Nigeria and even in East 
African countries.> The effect of all these was to make Asians 
resident in Nigeria a self-sufficient, ethnocentric community. 
This factor hitherto constitutes one of the main obstacles to a 
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meaningful interaction among Indo-Nigerian communities in 
Nigeria. 

“It is still difficult to see any Indian marrying a Nigerian 
or any Nigerian young man who studied in India bringing home 
an Indian girl as a wife. Indian women in Nigeria still wear 
their beautiful Sari dress. many in Nigeria were invariably “Living 
at home in India” with a large crowd of Indian friends and 
relatives around them. They restricted their contact with non- 
Indians especially their host Nigerians. They hardly changed 
to any local dress in Nigeria. On the other hand, Nigerian women 
who are fond of copying latest fashions have not projected 
Sari dress as a top style to be sewn by fashion designers and 
modellers. Most Indian women still keep off social circles of 
Nigerian enlightened social class. Their attachment to husbands 
and home makes them more humble and disciplined than many 
sophisticated Nigerian women. 

If race relations are to improve in the world, especially 
among the Third World Nations, a certain degree of sensitivity 
to the problems and fears of each group must be studied. Indians 
(especially those who sojourned in Nigeria) were unassuming, 
resourceful self-effacing and hardworking people. They chose 
to work unobtrusively than projecting an unnecessary proud 
mien. This made a good number of them dislike the arrogant 
display of wealth by many Africans especially Nigerians. The 
highest car an Indian graduate or medical doctor in Nigeria 
would use is a Volkswagen Beetle 1500cc—a car often looked 
down upon by the upper middle class in Nigeria. Nigerian 
flamboyant and extravagant lifestyle scared away humble and 
unassuming Indians. 

The Indian social organization is therefore closed to out- 
siders. Whereas in towns, schools and universities, the Africans 
learn much of the European ways of life, language and culture, 
` the Asian ways remain a mystery. Many Nigerians cannot speak 
any Indian language. Such handicap does not help for the 
development of mutual interaction between Nigeria and India. 
While among the Europeans in Nigeria, there were missionaries, 
school teachers, administrators, social workers, nurses who 
have so obviously done much to help the Africans, Asian con- 
tributions, on the other hand, have been indirect and almost ` 
incidental. The Europeans studied Nigerian languages, interacted 
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with the “natives' and even helped to “invent” scripts for some 
Nigerian languages. The Indians did not bother themselves with 
such things. They had their own set duties and interests. 

The question of Asian ways remaining a mystery to 
Nigeria can be taken up a little further. Nigerians are Vibrant 
religionists. They were evangelized by missionaries from 
Europe and America who came with merchants and Colonial 
officers. Many of the Indians who came to Nigeria did not 
belong to the popular religious systems introduced by Europeans 
nor did they believe in African Traditional Religion. Unfortu- 
nately, many Indians who lived and worked in Nigeria were 
Hindu by Faith and did not identify with any popular religions 
in the country. Many ‘occultists’ and magicians in Nigeria 
claimed that they got their “charms” from India, though this 
was often mere propaganda to project their trade. Consequently 
many Nigerians kept off or at best suspected every Indian as 
either an ‘occultis? or a “magician”. The non-participation 
of many Hindu Indians in the religious activities in Nigeria 
as well as their attachment to their own communities coupled 
with the suspicion with which Nigerians looked at them as 
‘magicians’ indeed, widened the gap between the average 
Nigenian Christian or Muslim and an Indian in secular employ- 
ment of the government. 

In the early 1970s, Diwali (Dwil as it is known in Nigeria) 
was the most important Hindu festival_observed in Africa. For 
instance, in Nigeria, the invitation was restricted to a few highly 
placed Nigerians. It was not open to any average citizen who 
would have been interested to attend. This festival marking the 
triumph of good over evil according to Hindu belief.® should 
have been an opportunity for Indians and average Nigerians 
to celebrate and deliberate on common issues of faith. Christians 
would have used such opportunities to disseminate the Good 
News of the Victory of God (Jesus) over Lucifer (Satan). 
Besides, the few Indian immigrants who were Sikhs, Jains and 
Parsees made no efforts to propagate their religions to Africans. 
They stayed on their own and consequently did not interact 
with the common people at any informal level beside official 
routine intercourse. Since the Sikhs and other religious groups 
were not in Nigeria primarily to proselytise, the law of Nigeria 
prohibited them from doing so. They, therefore, concentrated 
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on the job they were employed to do. There have been few or 
no Christian priests and other religious personnels of Indian 
nationality. 

One important hindrance to inter-group relationship 
between Indians and Nigerians is the perennial “internal dis- 
' harmony” in the Indian social system. The Caste system has 
been a primordial shame of Indian society.’ The violent reaction 
to the proposal of Prime Minister V.P. Singh to implement 
the Mandal Commission Report for reservation of jobs for 
backward castes demonstrated the persistence of the Caste 
System to this day. | 

Although the high castes feared that by reserving as high 
a percentage as 50% of jobs to the lower castes, they (the 
high castes) would have fewer Jobs to compete for, it is pertinent 
to remark that their traditional contempt for the backward 
castes have begun again to surface and any attempt to constitu- 
tionally redress the imbalance will always meet much opposition.® 
The relevance of this view to our study is that the early Indians 
who came to Africa imbued with the notion of race superiority, 
saw the black Africans as “inferior”. In a subtle way, the Asians 
had always believed in the myth of white superiority.’ As a 
collorary to this belief and partly as a rationalization of the 
better religious, economic, social and political status of the 
Asians when compared with those of the Africans, the Asians 
began to believe that Africans were inferior to themselves.'° 
All along, the Asians in any part of Africa wanted to be left 
alone to pursue their traditional ways and thus to maintain their 
culture. Such closed system can hardly make for an inter-group 
cordial relationship. 


IV 


n an attempt to foster interaction between the average 

Nigerians and Indians a few suggestions could be made. In the 
first instance, inter-racial marriage should be encouraged. 
Nigerian students who study in India could take Indian wives 
just in the same way they had intermarried with Americans, 
Germans and Britons. Similarly many Indians still engaged in 
multinational companies here in Nigeria could take Nigerian 
girls as wives. 
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À 


Indian experts who are invited to work in Nigeria should 
be made to interact with the common citizens. For instance in 
1976, when Indian engineers and technicians were hired to 
revive Nigerian Railway Transport, their influence was short- 
lived because their interaction was at the upper levels of society. 
The ordinary labourer was not touched by the enthusiasm and 
resourcefulness of hardworking Indian experts. 

More importantly, Indian teachers who had worked in 
Nigerian schools could be invited from time to time as Resource 
Persons on exchange programmes to inculcate the spirit of hard- 
work, humility, nationalism and patriotism in young Nigerians. 
The unnecessary proud and extravagant lifestyle of Nigerians 
Is a major cause of corruption in high and low places. No Indian 
leader at least known to the present writer had been accused 
of amassing enormous wealth at the expense of his country. 
Nigerian leaders should be taught that by our Indian friends. 
This is not to state that all Indians are saints but there is a 
measure of social control of abuse of public office in India. 

Finally, India should open up a little more. As the leading 
Third World Nation in self-sufficiency, indigenous technology 
and the most highly developed democracy in the Third World, 
India should try to accommodate the other growing and 
developing Third World Nations. Nationals of each nation 

sojourning in any place should integrate with the programmes 
of the host country. The interaction should involve cultural, 
religious, political, social, economic and educational programmes.. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, therefore, there is need for both Nigerians 
and Indians to evaluate the extent and depth of inter-group 
relations after a generation of inter-state relations (1961-1991). 
There is an obvious dearth of lasting influence of Indians on 
Nigerians. Thirty years of mutual co-existence, co-operation, 
and interaction have not broken the thick walls of cultural 
differences to allow sufficient assimilation of each other’s life- 
style. Cultural officers and Christian groups may initiate some 
closer areas of inter-group contact without necessarily expecting 
the Embassies to open up such doors. For instance, Indo- 
Nigeria Friendship Associations could be formed to embrace 
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secondary school students, University undergraduates, 
housewives, workers, teachers, business people and others. At | 
present the pattern of inter-group relations is still a superficial 
admixture at the top level with little or no contact at grass-root 
level. Indians must forget their racial arrogance. Nigerians on 
the other hand must throw away their extravagant life-style. If 
both sides are prepared to make some adjustments in the socio- 
cultural, religious, political and economic fields that have been 
outlined, the rigid social patterns are bound to undergo significant 
changes in the next generation of inter-group relationship. 
Nigeria should not be ashamed to go to India to understudy 
how she overcame the problem of poverty and control of popu- 
lation growth. If there is going to be any breakthrough in 
technological development, Nigerians must go back to their 
roots and learn that there is nothing like “transfer of technology”. 
Self-reliance as a way of life offers the answer to the yearning 
for a cultural revival of the past in place of the amnesia Africa has 
suffered through the ossification of her political and intellectual 
thought by ignoble capitalist ethic.!! Self-reliance which has 
-been a viable means of development for nations like India and 
Japan of late, can emphatically be the only escape route for 
Africa from her present predicament. Africa, particularly 
Nigeria, could reverse her present dependency to that of self- 
reliance considering the vast natural and human resources at 
her disposal. The constraints and conditions for self-reliance 
can be learnt from such a growing Third World Nations like 
India, knowing full well that the developed and industrialized 
nations of Europe would hardly allow a Third World Nation 
to grow to maturity. And if the spirit of self-reliance would 
grow in Nigerian soil, it must be planted and nurtured at the 
local level before it grows to the top. 
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South Africa's relations with India date back centuries, 
starting in the 17th century when Indians formed part 
of the first batch of slaves who were brought from the 
East. They came in larger numbers from 1860 onwards 
as indentured labourers and so-called “passenger 
Indians”. 


Today, the South African Indian community is a 
million-strong, and it forms a full part of South 
African society. Hand-in-hand with other peace-loving 
South Africans, they have played an outstanding role 
in the struggle for a non-racial, non-sexist and demo- 
cratic South Africa. 
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I.K. Senkaali 


REMINISCENCES OF MY DAYS IN INDIA 


country that sub-continent was. In a desperate search 
for the answer, I had consulted one amiable Irishman 
Mr. Cunningham who had been a soldier in colonial India, and 
who was now working for the Uganda Protectorate Govern- 
ment, he had obliged me with an answer and had simply said, 
“India is an interesting country”. Interesting? What did that 
mean? Of course, there were many Indians living in Uganda, 
who could have provided adequate answers to my quest. But 
these people lived in a tight compartment of their own. They 
were a buffer community between colonial masters and the 
oppressed Africans. It was hence no use, my posing the question 
to them. | 
I therefore landed at Bombay airport very green about 
the country in which I was going to reside for the next three 
years. Mr. Mehta of the ICCR, received me very well, not- 
withstanding the weather which was doing the opposite. Being 


B efore proceeding to India I had wondered what sort of 
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time of the Monsoon, it was raining, warm and humid. I was 
sweating profusely. I was nevertheless partly to blame for my 
uncomfortable condition. Who, but a raw African like myself 
at the time, would be donned in a “three piece” in that weather: 
true British style, isn’t it? The weather apart, my next surprise 
came when my eyes met the biggest crowd of people, I had 
ever seen in my life. The more we approached the city centre, 
the bigger the crowd grew. They all held umbrellas and looked 
like walking mushrooms; almost all men were donned in trousers 
and bush shirts—the latter being considered very primitive back 
home by our rulers. The women walked graciously in their saris 
which they wrapped around them, leaving big parts of their 
loins and the back uncovered. Later, after settling down, I 
could see African students touching nothing but these spots as 
they danced with Indian women. I wondered whether this style 
of wrapping the Saris was designed and intended for that 
purpose. I will never forget one Ugandan student who came 
panting after a slow waltz dance. “So near, yet so far”, he had 
announced to our great delight and amusement. 

My journey to Delhi was quite uneventful, for I travelled ` 
at night by rail. My companions in the couchette seemed not 
to sleep and were constantly eating, and replenishing their stock 
at every station where we were greeted with shouts of inaudible 
words accompanied by Walaa, Walaa. These were vendors who 
sold anything including water! They too seemed not to sleep, 
for we found them awake at each and every railway station. 
My companions in the couchette were very inquisitive about 
me and their children were eyeing me and uttering hupsh, 
hupsh, hupsh every now and then. Some two men dared and 
inquired about my hair, my country, the number of lions we 
see everyday at home, our staple food and the weather, which 
they imagined to be better than the Indian Summer, because 
the equator cut through the Dark continent. I tried as best as 
I could to answer my inquisitors, but some of my responses 
were rejected as a cover up, for what, I did not know. Anyway 
I was not in the mood to start a debate with people I regarded 
to be ignorant of my country, and who adamantly wished to 
remain so. At last, we arrived in Delhi, my destination. Unlike 
Bombay, it was windy, dusty, dry and very hot. By now, I had 
adjusted my attire, for I wore a long sleeved shirt and a pair 
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of trousers, It was summer vacation and so college hostels were 
almost empty. I was shown a room in the College Hostel of 
my residence which was to remain my home for the next three 
years. It was a long way from Africa, and I was beginning to 
feel homesick. 

What I had missed to know before proceeding to India, 
the Orientation Course provided. Thanks to the ICCR, the 
organisers of the course. The exercise comprised of a series of 
lectures introducing us to the country, its people and their 
culture, India’s past and present, emphasizing the glory of the 
ancient civilization and the defeat of the British through Non- 
Alignment Movement, the evils of colonialism and Neo- 
colonialism and above all, the policy of peaceful co-existence. 
Notwithstanding the usefulness of the course, I had to discover 
quite a lot about India on my own. 

Outside the Orientation course, I was struck by the poverty 
which prevailed around us. There were many beggars and 
homeless people scattered all over the place. How could the 
Indian Government afford to offer scholarships to foreign students 
while its people lived in abject poverty? I pondered over this 
question for a long time without getting a logical answer. Later, 
however, I came to learn that Pandit Nehru had initiated the 
policy of educating colonised people, as the best way of equipping 
them for their struggle against colonialism. Besides, studies, in 
India provided first hand information about India’s struggle for 
Independence, and the hazards of a newly independent country. 
I have no doubt in my mind that this policy has paid dividends 
over the years. Africa and former students in India owe Pandit 
Nehru a debt, and as for me, I say that you Nehru, thank you 
India, Zindabad Bharat. 

he college opened with a bang. Many African Students 

returned from hill stations where they had taken refuge 
from the fierce Delhi summer. Here began another orientation 
course by our colleagues from the Dark Continent. I was 
amazed by the brotherhood that existed among them. We were 
first initiated in the habit of introducing ourselves to each other, 
stating our names and countries of origin. We were however 
cautioned not to do the same to the American Negroes, who 
were regarded to be very rough and uncultured. Dr. Stanley 
Kasumba while in Calcutta, once approached a seemingly huge 
African man and said to him, “Hullo, my name is Kasumba 
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from Uganda”. The guy brutely attacked and slapped him, and 
said in an American accent, “To hell with Uganda”. Be that 
as it might, these introductions persisted through the pertod I 
stayed in India and inevitably led to exchange of information 
and views about various African countries. The menace of 
colonialism usually formed the core of discussions. 

These casual contacts were climaxed by annual conferences 
which were organised by the African Student: Association. 
Pan-African subjects were discussed, views e changed and 
resolutions passed. The atmosphere was no les. than that of 
Pan-African Congresses of the Padmore era. 

_ Apart from the General African student’s conferences, 
there were also conferences for individual African countries 
attended by the sons of the soil (we did not have daughters of 
the soil then) of each particular country. Most of these conferences ` 
were blessed by the presence of eminent persons such as Prime 
Minister Pandit Nehru, Krishna menon, who had spoken 
longest at the United Nations and many others. The brother- 
hood was so cemented that sectarianism was absent among 
African Students in India at the time. I am sure many of them . 
still retain this quality. We also attended many public lectures 
delivered by visiting dignitaries and contributed fully to the 
discussions. I remember one such lecture when I confronted 
Mr. James Callaghan who was later to become British Prime 
Minister. In his effort to justify the presence of European 
Settlers in Africa, he had asserted that Europeans and Africans 
had arrived in our dear continent at the same time. “At least 
we knew, the Europeans had come from Europe, where had 
the Africans come from?” I had asked him. Mr. Callaghan, 
faced by such a daring question, posed by an African, vainly 
tried to justify his statement but miserably failed to convince 
his audience. Many speakers at these lectures had it rough with 
African students, if they presented an unacceptable assessment 
of issues concerning Africa. Other speakers were amiable and 
good at their topics. The best orator of them all was the late 
Martin Luther King, and his lovely wife Coreta, who crowned 
his lectures by singing Negro spirituals. Then there were others 
who could not brook criticisms like the late Leonard Basudde 
who was a minister in the Kabaka’s Government, Kirunda- 
Kivejinja, I mean Muwabe II (by the way, when is he getting 
his Ebyaffe?”), asked the Minister why Buganda Government 
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was not practising democracy. “What is democracy?” Asked 
Basudde. “It is Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people”, replied Muwabe “Ours is Government of the 
animals, by the animals, and for the animals” retorted the 
Honorable Minister. We all burst into laughter and let the 
matter lie at that. All in all, these lectures were good, and not 
only broadened our knowledge but also turned many into good 
debaters. 

India, as acountry, amazed me by its diversity; the people, 
the dialects; physical features, religion, climate, philosophy etc. 
One had to dig deep, to make a correct assessment of the 
country and its people. 

Politically, India had been independent for less than a 
decade: Pandit Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi, having been the 
heroes of Independence, although the latter had been assassinated 
at the dawn of a new era. There existed people of different 
political views, socialists, communists, conservatives; people of 
all shades of opinion and conviction who were, but tolerated. 
The government took a middle course, endeavoring to create 
a welfare state in this country of diversity. At the height of the 
cold war, India consistently maintained its policy of Non- 
alignment and peaceful co-existence at the risk of losing aid 
from either camp of the big powers. Political leaders adopted 
Gandhi’s philosophy of “Simplicity but high thinking”. Pandit 
Nehru never lost sight of his aim, namely, that of consolidating 
unity and forming a nation. 

It was in India where I was first exposed to the idea of 
science and industrialization as being pre-requisites of develop- 
ment in a modern state. Even at that time, India was building 
heavy and medium-size industries and encouraging small scale 
entrepreneurs as well. Research was going on in all fields. 
India’s economic strategy was embodied in the Five Year Plans, 
so that things were not done haphazardly. It is this policy of 
economic foresight, that has developed India to the level it is 
today. Mr. Abu Mayanja, once remarked when he visited India. 
“You are lucky to see the child growing”. We actually saw the 
child growing and derived a lot of inspiration from the wise 
policy of the Indian government. 

The Indian Society was typically oriental, with Hinduism 
and Buddhism forming its pillars. Taboos mainly based on the 
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Caste-system, engulfed everyone. It was hence difficult to 
penetrate deep into the Indian Society. In those circumstances, 
an African was classified as belonging to the lowest caste, to 
the relish of the Harijans, who occupied the last rung of the 
ladder in the system. It was therefore no wonder that African 
_ students were looked down upon, and everyone called them 
Hapshes,* ‘meaning cannibals. It must be remembered that 
many Indians had never seen an African before, and their 
knowledge about Africa and its people was scanty and mostly 
based on colonial information. It was out of such ignorance 
that we overheard Dr. Kwame Nkrumah being called Chief of 
the cannibals at Red Fort, where Pandit Nehru had organised 
a rally to introduce the Ghananian Prime Minister to the Indian 
People. One elderly man in the crowd had quietly asked 
another, sitting next to him, who the black dignitary was. 
“Hapsh Rajah” his neighbor had educated him. On our part, 
we tried the best we could to enlighten out hosts about Africa 
and its people. | 

The middle and upper class Indians, were however more 
informed. They invited us to their homes where we were served 
with delicious Indian dishes, and discussed various topics. These 
visits were mostly arranged by the Indian National Congress. 
It was in such homes that we learnt about the Indian culture 
and society as a whole. Like many orientals, the Indian preserved 
customary fabrics of their society, in spite of the great onslaught 
of Western culture which invaded India and stayed for well 
over three centuries. It was a lesson for many of us who had 
started aping Europeans in all aspects. For me, I learnt for the 
first time the tenets of Buddhism and Hinduism. I was fascinated 
by the phenomena of re-incarnation and Kharma, propagated 
by both sects. One is re-born over and over again until one 
reaches a stage of spiritual purity, called kharma. If, during 
any stage of re-incarnation, one sinned beyond forgiveness, 
one might be reborn as a Harijan, or an African or even a dog! 
That way, the journey of reaching Kharma would be tedious 
and arduous. Seriously speaking, however, Buddhism and 


* “Hapshe”, appears to be a corruption of “Habshi”, The name used for 
African slaves. Probably it was also a corruption of Abyssinians from where 
most of these came. The word was however not a synonym for cannibals and 
- was descriptive rather than derogatory (Ed.) 
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Hinduism recognise the omnipotence of one God and detest 
all types of sins. Shiva and Buddha are just medium to the 
Almighty. 

I was shocked by the Indian method of burying the dead. 
The corpse is carried on a cart and along procession of mourners 
accompany it to the pyre, where it is burnt to ashes. The pro-. 
cession is usually headed by a brass band of white-uniformed 
men, who play beautiful tunes as they go along. Without spotting 
the cart carrying the corpse, you might mistake the procession 
to be one of a wedding, for brass bands accompany marriage 
ceremonies as well. I found this idea of burning the dead very 
strange indeed. Perhaps it is done to punish the body that 
prevents the soul from ridding itself of the evils of this world. 
Whatever the reason, the method is a blessing in disguise. With 
India’s huge population (eight hundred million at that time) 
corpses would fill vast areas of the country, to the detriment 
of agriculture. 

Bride price in India is done in the reverse. It is the parents 
of the bride who pay to those of the groom. This exercise can 
consume one’s lifetime savings and beyond. Having many 
daughters, therefore, is regarded as a misfortune and unkindly 
of God. During our time, betrothing at an early age was 
diminishing, though parents continued to choose suitors. There 
were scattered incidents of women burning themselves to death 
or throwing themselves down from high buildings, because of 
unhappy marriages and misunderstandings. I wondered why 
such women could not return to their mothers instead of killing 
themselves (for nothing). 

When you walked on any streets in an Indian City, you 
would think the whole society was chaotic. The street would 
be jammed with traffic of all sorts, buses, private cars, rickshaw, 
auto-rickshaws, carts, scooters, trams and trains, not to mention 
cyclists and pedestrians who swarmed the streets in millions. 
Our Kampala Park confusion, is nothing compared to what I 
saw in India. A cow or a monkey would materialise almost 
from nowhere and station itself in the middle of the road. 
Traffic would come to a standstill as nobody would be willing 
to tamper with Gods creature. Harming a Cow, in itself, could 
easily spark off a demonstration which might cause a national. 


crisis. A Cow is so much attached to Shiva that it demands poe 
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great awe and special treatment. Hindus do not eat beef in 
compliance to those requirements. 

Talking about demonstrations, these were an everyday 
occurrence. If you asked a person in the middle or at the end 
of the procession what the demonstration was all about, he 
would think it must be the British. We too had our demonstra- 
tions. One day, Paul Kadoma came to Delhi from Gujarat State 
to urge us to demonstrate in protest against Jiviraji, a Kenyan 
Asian, who had brought an Afrian cultural troupe which he 
was mistreating, and displaying its members as savages. We 
acted promptly and John Kakonge led the demonstration up 
to the Prime Minister Pandit Nehru. Our procession stretched 
from the University campus to Raj Bhavan! Ninety percent of 
the demonstrators were Indians! I am sure if you asked anyone 
of them why they were demonstrating, they could have easily 
replied, “These British Yeah”. We had quite many demonstra- 
tions against colonial policies at home, and all the time we were 
never short of people to enrich our processions. Whether our 
supporters comprehended our cause or not, that was none of 
our business. 

eading the foregoing, one might think we were busy only 
Ri activities outside the University. This is not so. African 
students never lost sight of the purpose which had taken them 
to the strange land. They studied hard and aimed high. Although 
few obtained first class degrees, not many obtained Gandhiji 
classes. In Delhi we called third class, Gandhiji because 
Mahatma Gandhi, in his simple way travelled third class in 
trains. Unlike their fellow Indian students, African students 
hated cramming or preparing answers before hand, for guessed 
questions which any way never materialised. Most of them 
enlisted for Arts subjects. Those who undertook professional 
courses such as medicine, were more often than not, casualties 
of failing and repeating, thus taking a long time before qualifying. 
Quite a few undertook post-graduate courses such as law, but, 
many hurried home after their first degrees to secure lucrative 
jobs, which were abundant or to join freedom movements back 
at home. ' 

Apart from academic pursuance, African students tried 
the best they could to participate in other activities of their 
colleges, such as games, and joined all sorts of associations and 
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societies. Then, as now, American Negroes dominated the 
world of sports and our hosts were of the opinions that, being 
black, we too were natural sportsmen. Very few of us, however, 
justified their expectations. I can only cite the late Besueri. 
Nyangabyaki and John Walabyeki who made their mark in 
cricket and soccer, respectively, at that time. There were only 
two activities in which African students did not participate. 
These were Holi and Diwali. In the former, people splashed 
dyes on each other from dawn to about 10.00 a.m. It did not 
matter whether you knew your playmate or not. It was a type 
of socialisation which beat the caste-system and other social 
barriers. During the Diwali Festival, crackers filled the atmos- 
phere with noises similar to those of gun-fire. You would think 
the country was at war with itself, but the scenario the crackers 
created in the sky, was beautiful to see. The African students, 
at least in Delhi, refused to join these festivals, ostensibly re- 
garding them to be primitive and chaotic. My assessment, 
however, is that they neither had enough resources to buy 
crackers nor did they have spare clothes to waste in dyes. To 
the best of my recollection, only John Kakonge once joined 
the Holi Festival, otherwise, all African Students locked them- 
selves in their rooms, fearing attack by Indian students for 
non-participation. 

During summer vacations, African students who could 
afford, went to hill Stations and visited many places of interest. 
This used to be an opportunity to mix with Indian families who 
usually offered their homes to the students as paying guests. It 
was in such homes, in Naintal, that the late Lawrence Sebalu, 
the Late Dr. Ddiba, the late charles Nakabaala, Michael 
Sewanaku and I, gathered one summer, we had a lot of fun. 
Dr. Ddiba and Michael were not satisfied with just fun,- both 
of them alternately married the same daughter from that house- 
hold. I understand she later passed away, poor thing! I will 
never forget that place for two other reasons. The home where 
we stayed, was at the hill top and we had to descend to the 
lake where we enjoyed boat-rowing and other sports. Returning 
on foot, was so tedious, that we had to hire horses to ride 
home. I had three pairs of trousers at that time, but these daily 
horse-rides, left two of them torn at the bum. I swore never 
to ride the wretched thing again. At the time, much of India 
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comprised of a total dry area where no alcohol of any sort could 
be sold or consumed. Ingenuous Indians were not beaten at 
that. They devised means of brewing illicit liquors which they 
sold and consumed secretly. Our hosts in Naintal introduced 
us to one type which was similar to but stronger than crude 
waragi. We consumed it so much that it depleted our meagre 
resources, forcing us to abandon that beautiful station before 
the end of our summer vacation. 

One other cool place I visited was Bangalore. I was in 
the company of Muwabe II and Robert Kitariko. The family, 
where we stayed, was extremely understanding for they allowed 
us credit if we run short of money. We decided our major hobby 
was going to be perfecting our ball-room dancing. We enlisted 
with one School, managed by a middle-aged European called 
Mr. Snow. He charged about eight Annas for fifteen minutes 
or something like that. If during the practical classes, you 
demonstrated signs of some skills, he could quietly instruct the 
girl to step on your shoes, just to prove that you know nothing, 
so that you continue paying him for tutorage. He also provided 
some kind of drinks during the course of classes, which we had 
to pay for as well. We abandoned the exercise, for we were 
not totally without any art of dancing. 

We knew very little about communal differences that 
existed on religious line in Bangalore. But one day, as we sat 
at the balcony of our house, overlooking an enclosed harem, 
a Muslim fanatic attacked and accused us of looking at his 
wives? [ wondered what crime that might be! We pleaded with 
him but in vain. We showed him our passports indicating that 
we were British protected persons, and informed him that he 
risked the wrath of the British if he harmed us! He calmed 
down after hearing the word British, but he would not leave 
us until the landlady came. She rebuked and accused him of 
trespassing and asked him, why his wives were looking at us. 
Bitter words were exchanged until the man eventually departed. 
Perhaps, if Kivejinja had intervened and revealed his faith, we 
would have been saved the attack earlier. | 

Communal differences were so sharp in India, one had 
to be careful not to do anything which could offend any member 
of a given community. For instance, Sikhs were regarded to be 
hot tempered and extremely violent. A joke went around that 
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Sikhs do not think at mid-day. So to annoy a Sikh, one had 
just to say-bara baje sadaji sahab? (Is it twelve O’clock Mr. Singh?) 
That alone could easily cause a communal riot. While travelling 
by train, Wilson Kityo, almost had it rough with a group of 
Sikhs. Like many Indians, a young Sikh, had approached him 
and started caressing his head, ostensibly trying to feel the 
texture of his hair. After finishing, Kityo also moved across 
and started touching the long beard of an elderly Sikh! “That 
is taboo, that is taboo, you can’t do that!”, the entire company 
of the Sikhs had shouted at him. “Touching my hair is also 
taboo at home”, the future judge retorted back. Tempers flared, 
but soon cooled down, after perhaps the Sikhs had realised the 
futility of their protest. 

Time came to complete my studies and to return home. 
Leaving for good, was also another adventure for some African 
students, particularly in Delhi. These, left India secretly in 
order to avoid girls they had promised to marry or to escape 
Khana and London store who supplied clothes and beddings 
on credit. Not all can be said in this article about my experience 
in India nor can any one particular aspect be treated exhaustively. 
Nevertheless, I hope etc., etc. Alas! many are oozing out of 
society due to death. John Kakonga, Chris Mboijani, Lawrence 
Sebalu, Charles Nakabale, Dr. Diba, Wagogo, Dr. Bank, Leo 
Kayondo, Jonathan Luutu, Justine Mulyanti and many more, 
have gone that way. May their souls rest in peace. 

Fragile as India seemed to be then, it has matured into 
a nation with all the characteristics of a modern state. I am 
told things have changed so much so that an African is no 
longer a novelty. Alas, Pandit Nehru, Indira Gandhi, Rajiv 
Gandhi and many Indian leaders have passed away. May their 
souls rest in peace. Those of us who still live, plod on remem- 
bering the sub-continent with great nostalgia. 


Reproduced from INDO-UGANDA IMAGE, Kampala, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
April 1994, 
Editor 


INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 


There has been a golden thread that has bound our peoples 
together for many, many decades—a thread woven during the 
long, arduous and bitter years of struggle against common . 
enemies: racism, imperialism and colonialism. 


Fortyseven years after your great achievement, we too have over- 
thrown the yoke of racial oppression and tyranny. We rejoiced 
with you on that splendid occasion when the British standard was 
lowered ... and celebrated the hoisting of the Indian tri-colour to 
signify the beginning ... of the end of colonialism and imperialism 
on a world scale. ' 


We have no doubts too, that you celebrated with the millions of 
our people the moment of our own liberation and the birth of a 
new South Africa ... 


Today, as we savour the moment of victory ... we recall with pride 
and gratitude the sterling contribution India and its people made 
towards the attainment of that objective .. 


Extracts from the Message of Dr. Nelson R. Mandela, 
President of The African National Congress to the 
Indian National Social Action forum for the India- 
South Africa Solidarity Meeting, held in New, Delhi, 
on ll June 1994. . 





RAOUL GRONQVIST 


(ED.), 
Culture in Africa—an Appeal 
For Pluralism, Uppsala, The 
Scandinavian Institute of African 
Studies, 1993, pp. 264. 


Post-colonial modern Africa 
is a cultural pot-purri, what with 
remnants of pre-colonial tradi- 
tional African societies, Islam 
and modern christian Europe 
rubbing shoulders with one 
another on the streets of Addis 
Ababa, Nairobi, Dar-es-salam, 


Cape Town, Lagos and Dakar. Itis | 


what the famous Kenyan historian 
and novelist Profesor Ali Mazrui 
calls, ‘the triple heritage’ of 
Africa. In fact, each of the above- 
named ingredients has its own 
variants which add further to this 
amalgam. Traditional African 
societies are divided into hundreds 
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of linguistic, ethnic and religious 
groups with each having a social, 
political, cultural and economic 
structure of its own, distinct from 
even that of its immediate neigh- 
bours. Islam’s contribution was 
not only Arabic but also two 
different sects-Sunnis and Shias— 
each with its own distinct rituals 
and practices. Modern Europe 
added to this not only various 
European _languages—English, 
French and Portuguese, to name 
the more prominent ones—but 
also different religious practices 
within christianity—Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Church of 
England and many more.- Add to 
this the inputs of Asians as skilled 
labourers and petty traders and 
white Europeans as settler farmers 
and the African mosaic 1s almost 
complete. 
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And yet for decades, Africa 
and Africans have been referred 
to in unitary terms—geographical, 
historical, social, _ political, 
cultural and even ideological—in 
study after study, analysis after 
analysis, ignoring completely the 
rich diversity and merging every- 
ing under the Eurocentric concept 
of universality. It is in this respect 
that Culture in Africa which, as 
the subtitle states is ‘an Appeal 
For Pluralism’, is most welcome. 
Edited by Raoul Grongqvist, the 
book is based on the proceedings 
of a seminar organised by The 
Scandinavian Institute of African 
Studies, Uppsala. The book 
debunks both Eurocentrism and 
Afrocentrism as ‘equally stifling, 
reductive and reactionary’ (p. 8). 
Afrocentrism is so because ‘it 
expels and silences’ while Euro- 
centrism is guilty of dominating 
the other. The book, as its editor 
claims, advances “the position 
that no specific thinking and 
enquiry into African cultural 
matters is self-sufficient and that 
it should be based on an interplay 
of influences” (p. 9). As an 
exercise in a ‘grand total’ or ‘non- 
unified system’ approach to the 
heterogeneity of African culture, 
the editor has included essays 
on subjects as diverse as ‘The 
“Electronic Church” in Zimbabwe’ 
(p. 45-67) and Islamic Architecture 
(p. 144-171). 

Oppression and Liberation of 
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Kenyan Women: On Orature 
and Modern Women’s Literature 
by Ingrid Bjorkman examines 
tales and stories in Kenya from 
a feminist perspective while 
Historical Roots: Rural African 
Culture as Part of Bessie Head's 
Frame of Reference by Gillian 
Stead Eilerson deals with Bessie 
Head’s struggle to come to terms 
with her sense of alienation- 
personal by being a coloured 
child and social by being a victim 
of the system of Apartheid. In 
Nadine Gordimer and “The South 
African Dilemma”, the author 
Rose Patterson examines 
Gordimer’s dilemma “to tell the 
truth as he sees it in his own words 
without being accused of letting 
the side down” (p. 197) in the 
context of her novel The Late 
Bourgeois World. Carl F. Hallen- 
creutz’s study of Black South 
African leaders in the freedom 
struggle and their attempts to find 
the role-modeis in Shaka and 
Dingane—historical figures of 
the heroic past—also makes a 
very interesting reading. 

Like all such studies which 
embrace a wide-ranging diversity 
of subjects, this book too lacks a 
focus and the thin thread of 
‘pluralism’ is too weak to hold the 
all-significant subject of African 
culture together. 


Harish Narang 
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ACHYUT RAMKRISHNA PATHAK, 
Hindi-Swahili Shabadkosh (Dic- 
tionary), Kalinga Publications, 
Delhi. 1993, Rs 150. 


Hindi-Swahili Shabadkosh 
(Dictionary) is an addition to the 
world of knowledge of linguistics, 
because its composition was not 
only difficult but also is strange. 
The way Hindustani has developed 
in India as an admixture of various 
languages of Northern India, 
Swahili too developed as a lingua 
franca of East Africa out of free 
interaction between the tribal 
dialects of the region together 
with the dialects of the Arabs who 
migrated and settled in East 
Africa especially after the 13th 
century. Thus it would not be a 
mistake to accept it as'an addition 
to the already linguistically mixed 
society of East Africa. As such the 
influence of Arabic is maximum 
in this language as far as contri- 
bution of foreign languages is 
concerned. Another important 
factor in the composition of this 
dictionary is that only he who has a 
mastery over both the languages— 
Hindi and Swahili—, can take this 
project. In this respect, Mr Pathak 
has been quite successful in the 
project. Though Mr Pathak hails 
from the Marathi speaking area 
of the country, his knowledge of 
Hindi is superb; and as far as 
Swahili is concerned, Mr Pathak 
is exposed to this language not 
only because of his training in the 
language at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University 
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of London but also his stay in the 
Swahili speaking areas of Kenya 
and Tanzania for more than 12 
years. Looking at the competence 
of the writer and the importance 
of the dictionary of Hindi-Swahili, 
it would not be a mistake to call it 
a useful work. 

Before the main body of the 
dictionary, the writer has given a 
brief account of the history of the 
language, which any user of the 
book can take advantage of. 
The writer has classified Swahili 
as a part of the Bantu group of 
languages but he has not defined 
what the Bantu languages are; as 
such the significance of Swahili 
being a part of the Bantu group of 
languages is lost. 

Like Arabs, the people of 
Indian origin especially from 
Gujarat, Kathiawad and Punjab 
migrated and settled in East 
Africa since the 19th century. 
The effects of their languages are 
also seen in the Swahili language; 
and now one does not find them 
as foreign loan words in the 
language. 

The writer has rightly ex- 
pressed that the Swahili-speaking 
people and the people of Indian 
origin have not been able to inter- 
mingle with each other culturally 
and socially. And now he claims 
that the dictionary, under review, 
would help them bring nearer on 
a social platform. If one looks at 
the dictionary from this view 
point, the book is very elementary 
and it does not even qualify to be 
called a lexicon. It just appears to 
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be a guide to some text book. In 
fact the writer has collected some 
simple words of common use and 
translated them loosely in a 
casual manner. Its use for any 
high class academic nature is 
equal to naught; perhaps some 
Indian house-wife or a newly 
migrated shop keeper might find 
it worthwhile. 

If we go minutely into the 
words of the dictionary, we may 
come across some signs of 
Marathi, the native language of 
the writer. For instance, the writer 
has used the word “unchana” on 
page 16 instead of “uncha 
uthhana”. This does not reflect 


Hart SHARAN CHHABRA, New 
South frica—Problems of 
Democratic Transition, New 
Delhi, Africa Publications, 1994, 
pp. 215, Rs. 200. 


For the last 35 years the author 
has been updating our knowledge 
about Africa. Beginning as a 
research scholar, he moved on to 
be the founder editor of a unique 
periodical, Africa Diary and con- 
tinued this task as editor of World 
Focus which brought out 5—6 
special issues on South Africa. 
For the last two years, he has 
shared his vast knowledge and 
varied experience of African visits 
as Visiting Fellow of the Centre 
for West Asian and African 
Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. This book he com- 
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good and pure Hindi, though it 
could be accepted in Marathi. 
The composition of the 
dictionary appears to be half- 
hearted attempt on another 
account. Most dictionaries are 
produced in two ways but the pre- 
sent one is only one way. The 
complete set of two parts—Hindi 
to Swahili dictionary and Swahili 
to Hindi dictionary—would have 
been more useful. In spite of its 
limitations, the book is worth 
possessing and could be a good 
companion at the time of need. 


K.K. Virmani 


pleted during his association with 
the JNU. The book has been 
written in the spirit of updating 
the Indian people, scholars and 
researchers and policy makers 
regarding on-going changes in 
South Africa and their overall 
impact on the continent and 
world political developments. 
The book covers a vast span, 
covering the story of discrimina- 
tion, tortures and oppression 
carried out by the white racists 
who had captured political 
power, 87% of lands and rights to 
mines. They ruled South Africa 
highhandedly and treated the 
Blacks (African) and other non- 
whites as beasts of burden. Shri 
Chhabra gives details of rules, 
regulations and laws introduced 
by the  occupationists—the 
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settlers—for allowing them a life 
of privileges (pp. 1-12). 

Major contribution of this 
book is analysis of violence in 
South Africa. According to Mr 
Chhabra, violence which de- 
stroyed non-white unity against 
racist discrmination is the legacy 
of apartheid (p. 73). “Violence in 
South Africa, resulting from 
political turmoil, is nothing new. 
It is as old as the colonial con- 
quest, which began with the arrival 
of Dutch settlers in seventeenth 
century...” (p. 45)”.... years of 
. repressive white minority rule 
have turned South Africa into a 
“violent and revengeful society. 
Poverty, land hunger and un- 
employment are the main socio- 
economic causes of violence”. 
(p. 73). The violence that spread 
since 1990 and release of Nelson 
Mandela and other political pri- 
soners was the creation of the 
‘third force’. “The government 


and the security forces” (p. 72)- 


gave it the label of Black-on- 
Black violence trying “to dub that 
conflict among the Blacks as 
tribal. ... The truth of the matter is 
that it is not tribal violence, it is 
political. It is between a group 
associated with the apartheid 
structure in Kwazulu Homeland 
and those opposed to its role 
within the structure, the ANC. In 
other words, the violence is 
between the beneficiaries and 
opponents of apartheid.” (p. 72). 

Mr Chhabra calls Boipatong 
Massacre of June 1992, when 
talks for democracy and constitu- 
tional changes were being held 
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between the ANC, Government- 
and other concerned parties, as a 
turning point in South Africa’s 
troubled political history. (p. 110) 
The ANC suspended the demo- 
cracy talks with the Government 
asking the latter to stop violence. 
The author notes, “the ANC was 
not alone in taking the decision to 
withdraw from the talks. It was 
fully supported by several other 
CODESA participants who also 
withdrew....” (p. 111). 

The ANC organised a “mass 
action campaign of protests, ral- 
lies, strikes, school stay aways 
and consumer boycotts which 
began on June 16, continued 


= during July with demonstrations 


of different magnitudes almost 
every day.... The main focus of 
attention was, however, prepara- 
tions for massive general strike on 
August 3-4.” (p. 117) The pur- 
pose of the strike was “to force 
the hands of the government for 
the immediate installation of an 
interim government of national 
unity and one-person-one-vote 
election for a constitution making 
body.” (p. 117). 

Thereafter pressures and 
counter pressures worked and on 
December 22, 1993 “the white 
(ruling) Parliament adopted the 
interim constitution.... The 
interim constitution, a historic 
document, is based on traditional 
western values. It guarantees 
multi-party democracy, equality 
before the law, fundamental 
human rights and freedoms, an 
independent judiciary and free 
press. The constitution, indeed, 
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has dug the grave for the apar- 
theid rule of several decades” 
(pp. 143-44). 

Commenting on the negotia- 
tions Mr Chhabra makes a penet- 
rating observation “...de Klerk 
and Mandela showed generous 
realism in the compromises they 
made during months of tortuous 
multi-party political negotiations. 
For example de Klerk yielded on 
his earlier demand for constitu- 
tionally entrenched protections 
for the white minority, who own 
80 per cent of the country’s 
wealth. And Mandela came down 
from his dream of a centralised 
unitary state and agreed to the 
principle of regionalism and 
federalism, with liberal doses of 
autonomy. Mandela com- 
promised on the ANC’s earlier 
calls for nationalisation and 
agreed to provide compensation 
for white owned land distributed 
to landless Blacks. He promised 
to protect the jobs and pensions 
of government employees (civil 
, servants and soldiers), mostly 
whites” (p. 144). 

The author referring to the 
historic development of the for- 
mation of Transitional Executive 
Council (TEC) writes that it was 
“an important date in South 
African history, when the era of 
exclusive white minority rule 
came to a close with the installa- 
tion of the TEC, a multi-party 
multi-racial body.” (p. 155). 

There is no doubt that even 
for a journalist of 45 years standing 
it is impossible to get information 
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on details of men and institutions 
behind the third force which was . 
responsible for organizing so- 
called black-vs-black violence. 
Mr Chhabra has been on the 
scene for more than 4 times and 
therefore had all the time availa- 
ble to him to investigate the 
causes of violence and tell the 
world, the so far unknown facts 
responsible for fueling violence 
but it is unfortunate that the 
world has very little factual know- 
ledge about the persons who 
worked out the scheme of vio- 
lence, who supplied funds and 
arms and who organized killings. 
Nevertheless the ‘third force’ 
which existed and was funded by 
the whites was “interested in stal- 
ling the political reform process. 
A close look at the various inci- 
dents of violence reveals that the 
‘third force’ exploited tensions 
....the violence then developed 
its own momentum within the 
dynamics of a specific locality.” 
(p. 92-93). 

The book is a timely input for 
the inauguration ofthe first Black 
President of Seuth Africa the 
event for which miHions of 
Africans in the continent and 
many more all ever the world had 
struggled for last four decades. 
The author, who himself has been 
part and parcet of the South 
African struggle, makes through 
this book a very useful addition to 
the corpus of literature on the 
death of apartheid and transition 
of South Africa \through tragic 
violence of democracy. 

Vijay Gupta 
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IND-AFRICANA 


(A Diary of Africa-related Activities in India) 


Note: Readers and subscribers in India are invited to notify 
The Editor, Africa Quarterly, ICCR, Azad Bhavan, New 
Delhi 110002, of any activity/event related to Africa/India- 
Africa, including release of books/publications, for inclusion 
in this feature. 


January-June 1994 


Recent Developments in the Horn of Africa and South 
Africa understandably dominated Africa-related activities in 
the Capital city, New Delhi. A series of Seminars/Symposia on 
both regions were hosted by different academic institutions, 
while a book on South Africa was released. 
| The Academy of Third World Studies, Jamia Milia Islamia, 
New Delhi-110025 organised a One-Day National Seminar on 
“Recent Developments in The Horn of Africa” on 17 March 1994. 

Among the Seminars/Symposia on the developments in 
Southern Africa, we were notified of the following: 


22 & 23 March 1994: “South and Southern Africa: Post- 
Apartheid Paradigms of Economic and Political Co-opera- 
tion”—Two-Days National Seminar at the Academy of Third 
World Studies, Jamia Milia Islamia, New Delhi-110025. 


30 March 1994: “Transition in South Africa: Challenges, 
Problems and Prospects”—-One-Day Seminar at the Depart- 
ment of African Studies, University of Delhi, Delhi-110007. 


12 April 1994: “India and South Africa”—-One-Day Seminar 
at the Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi-110057. 
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organised by the World Focus, New Delhi and Friedrich Ebert 
Siftung of Germany. 


(On the same day and at the same venue, a book by the 
well-known Africanist and Editor of World focus; Hari Sharan 
Chhabra—SOUTH AFRICA: Problems of Democratic Transi- 
tion, Africa Publications, New Delhi, 1994, was released by 
Shri Salman Khurshid, Minister of State for External Affairs, 
Government of India). 


21 May 1994: “The New South Africa: its Challenges and 
Problems”—-One-Day Symposium held at the India Inter- 
national Centre, New Delhi, organised by the K.P.S. Menon 
Memorial Society and the Delhi Citizens Committee. (On the 
same occasion, the children of the Springdales School and the 
Blue Bells School, New Delhi put up a Cultural Show welcoming 
the New South Africa). 


11 June 1994: One-Day Symposium on India-South Africa 
Solidarity, People-to-people Cooperation, organised by the 
Indian National Social Action Forum (INSAF), in the Constitu- 
tion Club premises, New Delhi. 


Greetings to New South Africa 


The two Houses of Parliament, Lok Sabha & Rajya Sabha, 
passed identical Resolutions, on 10 May 1994, felicitating Nelson 
Mandela on his taking over as the first President of the new 
non-racial, democratic South Africa and hailed the people of 
South Africa in their “hour of triumph and glory”, wishing 
them success in building up a democracy of peace and prosperity. 
The Resolution noted: 


Indian masses join with the people of South Africa to 
celebrate with joy and happiness their proud achievement 
of freedom. Their idependence signifies a major event in 
world history 


Speaking on the occasion in the Lok Sabha, the Prime Minister, 
Shri P.V. Narasimha Rao, observed: 


As the people of South Africa celebrate the dawn of freedom, 
we in India join them because we see a homage to Mahatma 
-Gandhi in what they have achieved. 
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Prime Minister Rao added that the age old links established 
by “our elders' need to be reinforced further. Speaking on the 
Resolution in the Rajya Sabha, the Union Home Minister, 
Shri S.B. Chavan, expressed satisfaction that India was related 
with the South African struggle for liberation through Mahatma 
Gandhi and recalled that India was in the vanguard of the anti- 
apartheid struggle ‘because it was our cause and not that of a 
distant neighbour’. Leading Parliamentarians who spoke on the 
occasion hailed the events as ‘the greatest moment in history 
because it shatters the last bastion of colonialism’. 

In a separate Statement issued on the occasion, the Minister 
of External Affairs, Shri Dinesh Singh, observed: 


With the emergence of a new South Africa, history has 
put behind itself an era marked by colonial exploitation 
and racial domination. The release of the spirit and genius 
of millions long suppressed would contribute to the 
emergence of an invigorated South African nation that 
would not only make its contribution to international 
peace, security and development but also to further human 


progress. 


India was represented by the Vice President, Shri K.R. 
Narayanan, at the Inauguration of the Presidency of Nelson 
Mandela. Among the decisions taken by the two Governments 
' during the visit of the Indian Vice President was the proposal 
to set up a joint panel for political and economic consultations. 


Tourism & Trade 


An International Convention on India-Africa Tourism 
Promotion was held in New Delhi on 30 March 1994, under 
the auspices of the Indian Society for Afro-Asian Studies 
(ISAAS). It was attended by about 160 delegates from all over 
India as well as from Kenya, Ghana, South Africa and South- 
east Asia. 

The Indian Trade Promotion Organisation (ITPO) will 
be organising an exclusive exhibition under the title 
“INDEXPO 94” at NASREC in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
from 22 to 28 August 1994 aimed at providing an exposure to 
Indian products not only in South Africa but also in other 
sub-Saharan African countries. 
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Records of bilateral treaties and 
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countries from 1947 to 1960 in 3 vol- 
umes. 
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source onbehat of Ministry of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Government of 
India, by Siba Bum Pvt. Lid. 


Only ‘Perfected’ Agreements ie 
Agreements signed, ratified and 
brought into force have been In- 
cluded in the book. 


The Treaties and Agreements have 
been arranged chronologically ac- 
cording to the date fo signature. 
Where agreements were made with 
two or more countries on the same 
date the countrles are arranged 
alphabetically, In the case of Ex- 
change of Letters, the date of the 
confirming letter is taken as the con- 
trolling date. 

The Contents at the beginning of 
each volume indicate date, coun- 
try. subject and the respective page 
number of the text where ff is men- 
tioned. A detailed Country Index 
and Subject Index are also given at 
the end of the book to facilitate the 
readers. 


These volumes will be most useful for 
the academicians, government offi- 
ciols, research scholars, policy plan- 
ners, industrialists, company execu- 
tivesand all those who are interested 
in the field of international Relations 
in general and India's relations with 
other countries in particular. 


The series will continue covering 1961 
to 1970, 1971 to 1980, 1981 to 1990 
progressively and then as annual! or 
biennial publications. 
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SUMMERING IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Hiremath, J | 

A personal account of the fast evolving, political situation in South 

Africa with special reference to the settlers of Indian origin in the region. 
$ 12 

81-224-0556-8 1993 305 pp Paper Rs. 120 
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Desai, A 
A realistic appraisal of the Government’s fiscal reforms and the author’s 
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| $ 30 
81-224-0582-7 1993 343 pp Cloth Rs. 300 


INDIAN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM—Revitalisation and Reform 
Mathur, M.V., Arora, K. et. al. 

An analytical coverage of all major areas of university functioning 
with emphasis on restructuring, revamping University education and 
management. $ 48 
81-224-0602-5 1994 480 pp Cloth Rs. 480 
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-PUBLISHER’S NOTE ` 





T, enthusiastic response the Special Issue of Africa Quarterly 

on post-apartheid South Africa received encouraged us to 
redouble our efforts to bring out the journal regularly, and also to 
identify subjects for similar special issues which would interest 
our readers. 

The current issue is on the relationship between India and 
the Horn of Africa. With Ethiopia, Somalia, Djibouti and 
Eritrea, which constitute the Horn, India’s relationship has a 
historical linkage which goes well beyond the statistical computa- 
tions of trade and diplomatic exchanges. Even in the Hindu 
Puranas there are references to Lake Victoria and the river Nile 
Abyssinian generals, admirals and governors are named among 
the Mughal as well as the Maratha military and civil personnel. 
This was a relationship forged over hundreds of years ago. 

The East African Plateau projects into Indian Ocean in the 
shape of a horn (and hence the nomenclature). It is, however, an 
area which is witness today to violent disputes and major socio- 
economic problems. Nonetheless, it continues to be an area of 
strategic importance. It is hoped, therefore, that this special issue 
would initiate a debate and an interaction between Indian, African 
and other scholars, on a part of the world that is heir to an ancient 
history and civilisation, and deserving of greater scholarly atten- 
tion today. 

I take this opportunity of thanking my predecessor, Niranjan 
Desai, who in his time contributed notably towards making 
Africa Quarterly the high quality and respected journal it has 
become. 


The guidance provided by Sri Vasant Sathe, President of 
ICCR, and his support for this as well as other ICCR publica- 
tions, has resulted in this becoming an even more important 
aspect of our functions. 

We look forward to comments from our readers, in the 
hope that they will spur us ‘to greater efforts. 


a 


I iE 


(Shiv Shankar Mukherjee) 
Director-General 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
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SEDEFOR:S NOTE: 


Í Horn of Africa no longer makes headline news! World 
Media— electronic and print—has turned the spotlight to other 
flash points. But the tragedy of human suffering persists in 
Somalia while in Ethiopia and its erstwhile province of Eritrea 
the transition is continuing, although it still seems uncertain as 
to where-the process will lead either or both of them. Meanwhile, 
the United Nations peace-keeping operation in Somalia threatens 
to either abruptly end or settle down to a routine, listless exercise 
of indefinite duration. 

For India, the region now known as the Horn of Africa 
has been of great commercial and Strategic significance since 
times immemorial. Adventurous seafarers even in the timeless 
Vedic period had discovered and described the route to the fabled 
Mountain of the Moon and the large lake of sweet water. Colonel 
Speke followed this route to reach the source of the Nile, after 
futile attempts to cross the cataracts southward from Egypt. 

However, it was trade which took a larger number of Indian 
seafarers to the East African shores of the Indian Ocean and the 
Red Sea. The Periplus of the Erythrean (Red) Sea, written in 
the First Century A.D. speak of Indian trading settlements. So 
did Ibn Batuta in the Middle Ages. The monsoon, alternately 
blowing from South West in summer and from North East in 
winter, took sailing vessels with famed Indian textiles, gems and 
Jewellery, spices and other exotica destined for countries beyond 
Africa and brought them back laden with gold, ivory and other 
precious merchandise. In the medieval and modern periods, the 
rivalry for control of this flourishing trade led to the conquest 
and subjugation of India. The Suez canal heightened the importance 
of the region to India and the British Government took care to 
gain and keep control of both sides of the Red Sea. Abnegation 


of imperial ambitions does not reduce the significance of the 
region for India, for trade and security. 

An old ‘Africa hand’ in the Indian Foreign Office, Kundan 
Lal Dalal, examines the situation in the Horn of Africa in terms 
of foreign policy perspectives. Highlighting the importance of 
. the region for India’s security, he seems to rue the lack of initiative 
and the reluctant assumption of a role in the Somalian imbroglio 
at a rather late stage, almost by default. The economic dimensions 
` of India’s relationship with the Horn of Africa go beyond 
exchange of commodities and R.L. Chawla draws our attention 
to the first-ever Indian joint venture abroad, a textile mill in 
Ethiopia. However, he points out the need for sustained as well 
as purposive effort to promote mutual trade as an engine of 
growth. A retired Admiral cannot but regret the neglect of the 
naval arm in peacekeeping operations, not only in the Horn but 
elsewhere too. Admiral Roy, however, stresses the importance 
of the Horn for the security of India and highlights the potential 
role of the navy. A strategic analyst, Bhattachrya, looks at the 
impact of the crises in the Horn on the security of the Indian 
Ocean and draws attention to the overwhelming extra-regional 
naval presence as compared to the insignificant role of the regional 
navies. In retrospect, enslaved India appears to have been more 
vocal in expressing concern over developments in the Horn in 
the Thirties. Vijay Gupta has painted for us a vivid picture of 
nationalist India’s resentment at foreign intervention in the Horn 
of Africa. 

The changing role of the United Nations, from keeping 
peace to making peace is critically examined by G.V.C. Naidu. 
With only the narrow Red Sea separating the Horn from the 
Arabian peninsula, Arab interest in the region cannot be gainsaid. 
With the decline of the erstwhile “Super Power”, the Soviet 
Union, the Horn is set to witness a clash of interests between the . 
economic interests of the West led by U.S.A. and Islamic activism 
led by Saudi Arabia. Jagdish Sharma analyses the Arab perspective 
of the Horn. | 

In Part Two, we look at the basic parameters of social 
conflict in the region as a whole and also in individual countries 
there. Subodh Narain Malakar brings out the conflict involved 
in the centralised ‘nation-state’, inherited from colonial rule or 
indigenously evolved, seeking precedence over primordial ties 


of ethnicity and culture. V.S. Sheth, proceeding from these 
premises, examines the prospects for stability in the region. In 
a different context, Ethiopia witnessed the phenomenon of 
“ethnogenesis”’, in which the lesser ethnos sought to ‘pass’ for 
the major ethnos, thereby underpinning the latter’s dominance; 
that was how the image of Amhara dominance prevailed over . 
realities: Now, a contrary process of ‘ethnogenesis’ seems to be 
taking place whereby.two or more ethnic groups claim to exist 
where there was none, as if the end—ethnic federalism implying 
autonomy for the ethnic lightweights—can Justify the means. 
Ato Walle Engedayahu may betray traces of pique over exclusion 
of certain groups from the on-going process of transition. But, 
he is quite objective in pointing out the pitfalls of excessive ethnicism. 

Aparajita Biswas has drawn attention to the half-hearted 
involvement of the U.S.A. which left Somalia worse than before 
and made the task of U.N. more difficult and hopeless. Djibouti 
has remained a placid island in the troubled waters of the Horn. 
Daleep Singh examines the enigma of Djibouti and reviews the 
sinews of stability. A sudden illness deprived us of a promised 
study of the newly born State of Eritrea by David Pool. However, 
thanks to the Director of the Scandinavian Institute of African 
Studies (SIAS), Eritrea is not left out and we carry an extract 
from a study by Michael Beyene on the ecological resources of 
the new State. The Acacia Senegal is presented as Eritrea’s 
Kalpataru by Beyene and his description of the qualities of this | 
specie and the conditions conducive to its growth may provoke 
some thinking among Indian experts in dry land farming into. 
interaction with their Eritrean counterparts. Indeed, Beyene’s 
propositions on the cultivation of Acacia Senegal encompasses 
Integrated Rural Development Programme, a field in which 
India has made considerable advance. 

Prafulla Prabhu has given us a comprehensive and carefully 
prepared Bibliography, with emphasis on writings by Indian 
scholars. Alam and Mehdi have done a review of the study for 
the SIAS of the human and ecological consequences of the con- 
flicts in the Horn. We are thankful to the Academy of Third 
World Studies, New Delhi, for a Report on the Seminar on the 
Horn of Africa, giving us a cross-section of Indian academic 
concern over the developments in the Horn. 

We sincerely appreciate the cooperation extended by the 
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INDIA AND 
THE HORN OF AFRICA 


INDIA AND THE HORN OF AFRICA: 
FOREIGN POLICY PERSPECTIVES 


K.L. Dalal 


ndia’s relations with the Horn of Africa have been trade- 
free for centuries, dating even before the Periplus of 

the Erythrean Sea, the Greek travelogue of the first century 
A.D. During the medieval period, the Horn of Africa was essen- 
tially a transit route for Arab traders who dominated shipping 
lanes in this region and carried African ivory and gold to India 
and in exchange took Indian spices, textiles and exotic animals 
to European countries (vide map). Ethiopia, then known as 
Abyssinia, provided soldiers and slaves for Hindu as well as 
Afghan, Turkish and Moghul rulers of India. During the British 
rule, India was intimately involved in the developments in the 
Horn and Indian army was extensively used in British expeditions 
in the Horn, in particular in Somaliland. The Indian National 
Congress was totally involved on the side of Abyssinia (Ethiopia) 
which was ravaged by Italian avarice and ignored by other 
Colonial powers until it was too late. 

Independent India was thus bequeathed a special relation- 
ship with the region. Ethiopia with which the Indian national 
movement had developed an affinity and, as the only genuinely 
independent black African state, naturally received special 
attention in the early years after independence. The Emperor 
of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, held India in great esteem and paid 
two State visits and drew heavily on Indian experience and 
expertise. India was associated closely with the training of 
Ethiopian Armed Forces Officers at the Harar Military 
Academy which had Indian Commandants for more than a 
decade. Indian technical and economic cooperation programme 
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with Ethiopia was a mutually satisfying exercise. India's first 
industrial joint venture abroad, a textile mill, was established 
in Ethiopia in the early Sixties. 

Somalia also received special attention from India after 
Its independence, especially in the first decade of democratic 
experiment. India provided academic and training facilities for 
a substantial number of Somali students in Indian universities 
and other academic institutions. 

India was naturally distressed and concerned over the 
conflicts in the Horn of Africa which could not be resolved 
quickly and which exposed the region to interference and 
manipulations by outside powers. India’s helplessness was 
accentuated by the fact that the conflicts had ethnic overtones. 
India was obliged to reconcile to the OAU taking a leading 
role in the peaceful settlement of the conflicts. 

India’s traditional relations with the Horn of Africa have, 
however, to be reviewed and rearranged in the light of the 
developments during the last five years. A brief survey of recent 
domestic developments in the region and the involvement of 
outside powers will provide a proper perspective for an appraisal 
of the prospects for the future of India’s relations with the 
countries in the region—Ethiopia, Somalia, Dyibouti and 
Eritrea.! 

The Horn of Africa is essentially a geophysical concept 
but has strong geopolitical and strategic overtones due to its 
location astride the entry into and exit from the Red Sea, for 
centuries the most used route between Asia and Europe. For 
this reason, it has been a focus of international rivalry, between 
Arab and European countries, amongst the European powers 
themselves and between the superpowers. For India, the Horn 
represents the closest point of contact with the African continent. 

Location apart, the region has no physiographic attrac- 
tions. It is not endowed with any significant natural or mineral . 
resources. Its climate and topography are not conducive to 
prosperous agriculture. The coastline has not given rise to busy 
and natural harbours. Its geographical features include high 
mountain ranges in Ethiopia side by side with Savannah grass- 
land and dry and semi-arid desert plains of Somalia and coastal 
Ethiopia. In terms of socio-economic development, all the four 
countries of the Horn are in the low Human development 
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category, though Djibouti is classified as a high income country 
and the others are in the low income group (vide Profile of 
Human Development, Appendix A). 

Geopolitically, the Horn of Africa presents some of the 
sharpest contrasts and complexities found anywhere in the 
world: 

1) Colonial rule and independent statehood have existed 
side by side. Ethiopia has a history of political and cultural 
independence going back to pre-christian era, comparable to 
Egypt, Greece, Mesopotamia and Iran. It has been a continuing 
socio-political entity and successfully withstood Muslim (Arab/ 
Turk) and European invasion, except for the Italian annexation 
of coastal Eritrea in the 1880’s and brief occupation of the 
whole country from 1937 to 1944. 

2) Ethiopia is the oldest Independent country in. Africa 
while Eritrea is the youngest. 

3) Ethiopia is part of black Africa, politically, culturally 
and sentimentally, while Djibouti and Somalia are members of 
the Arab League as well as the Organisation of Islamic Countries. 
In the days of its struggle for secession from Ethiopia, Eritrea 
had close ties with Arab countries. 

4) Ethiopia is predominantly Christian (coptic) while 
Somalia is predominantly muslim. Djibouti and Eritrea have 
muslim as well as christian populations in more or less equal 
proportions. 

_5) Ideological orientation of the governments of the 
Horn countries have undergone violent and rapid oscillations 
from monarchy to republic and from extremely conservative 
to extremely radical regimes. Democratic experiments have 
been short-lived and are presently on the plane of discussions . 
and trials. Unity and territorial integrity of individual countries 
have been nebulous while stability has been threatened so often 
that instability is the rule rather than the exception. 

These contrasts and complexities have been further 
compounded by man-made as well as natural disasters. Ethiopia 
and Somalia have gone through internecine as well as inter- 
national war and natural calamities of drought and famine, 
leading to generation of refugees on an unprecedented scale. 
The war of secession by Eritrean people, the Somali-Ethiopian 
war over the Ogaden, and the Ethiopian drought and famine 
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of the Seventies, Eighties and Nineties and the civil war in 
Somalia since 1989 have all generated refugees on an un- 
precedented scale, making the political frontiers meaningless 
and stretching the already weak administrative machineries 
beyond control. 

Interference by outside powers have made matters worse. 
The pre-War rivalry among the three colonial powers, U.K., 
France and Italy gave way to the involvement of the two ‘super 
powers’—the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. since the Fifties. 
Ethiopia under Emperor Haile Selassie provided communica- 
tions bases for the U.S.A. and was generally seen as a ‘Western 
camp follower’. Hence its dissidents, especially in Eritrea, 
received support from the Soviet Union, which also successfully 
wooed Somalia with claims on the Ogaden region of Ethiopia. 
After the fall of the Emperor, the Soviet Union switched its 
support from Somalia to Marxist-ruled Ethiopia and Somalia 
succeeded in gaining sympathy and support of the U.S.A. While 
the Soviet Union and its allies, Cuba in particular, seemed 
to dominate the land mass of the Horn of Africa and helped 
the government it backed to score military victories over its 
adversaries within and outside, this failed to change the balance 
of power in the region, as the Western powers remained in 
control of the sea routes and dominated air space to safeguard 
their strategic interests in the region. Of special and strategic 
importance has been the fact that France has continued to 
maintain its strategic presence on the land as well as the sea 
with its hold on Djibouti which was. granted independence 
in 1977. 

Arab involvement in the region’s politics has been of 
equal significance. With Somalia and Djibouti being members 
of the Arab League, this involvement has been lent some 
legitimacy. Somalia received political support from Arab 
countries in its irredentist claims on parts of Ethiopia and 
Kenya, with Somali linguistic and ethnic groups. Djibouti and 
Eritrea have received political and financial support from Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen. Sudan, though a weak player, because of 
civil war within its own borders, nevertheless lent support to 
both Eritrea and Somalia. Saudi Arabia, because of its close 
ties with the U.S.A. adopted a low profile and cautious approach 
towards Somalia, when the latter was leaning heavily towards 
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the Soviet Union, but volunteered support to help Somalia 
distance itself from the USSR during the Ogaden war. With 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union and the rise of fundamen- 
talist governments in Sudan and the United Republic of 
Yemen, the conservative and orthodox Arab influence will gain 
an upper hand in the Horn of Africa. 

Natural calamities and the civil strifes in the region have 
also brought into action several international organizations, 
principally the U.N.O. and its specialised agencies as well as 
several Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO’s). Mainly 
these have played active roles on three fronts: 

a) Famine Relief: The Horn of Africa experienced one 
of the worst famines of all times in the Eighties. The electronic 
media brought the grim tragedy to the living rooms of vast 
millions of people all over the world. The efforts of individual 
government had to be coordinated by international organisa- 
tions of the U.N. system such as the UNICEF and UNHCR. 
Famine and drought conditions have been intrinsically linked 
to refugee movements. In 1992, the UN launched a consolidated 
appeal for the entire region. For 1993, the United Nations 
sought US $ 300 millions for Ethiopia alone. 

b) Assisting and observing Referendum in Eritrea: In 
1992, the United Nations Observer Mission to Verify the 
Referendum in Eritrea (UNOVER) was established. In the 
same year, US $ 191 millions have been sought to follow through 
the democratic electoral process and support evolution of a 
fundamentally healthy society, economy and the state apparatus, 
if the democratic process is to be durable. The involvement of 
the UN system in the birth and consolidation of Eritrea, even 
though made possible by enlightened understanding of the 
national leadership in Ethiopia as well as Eritrea, has strong 
implications for the international system as for the sovereign 
states in it. However, the mutually agreed secession of Eritrea 
from Ethiopia has to be seen in its historical context and cannot 
be held out as a precedent either in Africa or outside. 

c) Peace-keeping and peace-making in Somalia: By 
the end of 1992, Somalia became a country without a central 
government and its capital Mogadishu was divided between 
rival militia. Over a dozen political and tribal factions were 
active all over Somalia and all government machinery had 
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ceased to function. All efforts at mediation and restoration of 
peace through traditional machinery such as multilateral and 
bilateral efforts by UN and friendly governments had failed. 
The UN was moved to create the United Nations Operation 
in Somalia (UNOSOM J) to use all necessary means to establish 
a secure environment for humanitarian relief. In spite of a 
37000 strong force, UNOSOM I had only a limited success, 
since there was no clear mandate for enforcement powers. 
UNOSOM II was created in March 1993 with an unprecedented 
mandate to take necessary enforcement action as empowered 
by the Security Council and administered by the Secretary- 
General. UNOSOM II has opened a new chapter in peace 
enforcement through united Nations. Actions of UNOSOM II, 
in which India has contributed a sizeable number of troops 
will be watched with much interest and will have far-reaching 
implications for the future of multilateral diplomacy. 

It is in this perspective that the future relations of India 
with the Horn of Africa have to be looked at. Of the four States 
of the region, the most stable has been Djibouti. India’s rela- 
tions with this former French territory have been cordial. It 
being a free port, with well-developed service sector, Djibouti 
offers an opportunity for India to expand commercial ties with 
many countries of eastern and central Africa. India has been 
served by a honorary consul here who has business interests in 
Ethiopia and Aden as well as in Djibouti. 

The secession of Eritrea from Ethiopia having been 
arranged by mutual consent, there is no legacy of bitterness or 
suspicion. India should not find any difficulty in developing 
‘friendly and cooperative relations with Eritrea, which could 
benefit from Indian technical and economic cooperation 
programme as Ethiopia has done since the Sixties. The Indian 
Ambassador in Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) being concurrently 
accredited to Eritrea is a measure of the understanding that 
prevails between the two countries and the absence of any clash 
of interests. That with Ethiopia itself India will continue the 
traditional wide-ranging relationship has been vouchsafed by 
the exchange of visits that have already taken place since the 
Transitional Administration came into being. - 

India is playing an active part in the U.N. peace enforce- 
ment operations in Somalia, with a large Indian contingent of 
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troops who have established a reputation for fairness andhuman 
Interest. There are risks involved in the peace enforcement 
policy under U.N., but, calculated risks must be taken in an 
area of such geopolitical importance to India. The chances of 
success Of U.N. operations improve in direct proportion to the 
presence and participation of armed forces of neutral and non- 
aligned states. Return of normalcy in Somalia is bound to help 
peace and cooperation in the Horn as a whole and in the 
surrounding parts of West Asia, Africa and South Asia. 


K.L. Dalal, a retired Indian Foreign Service Officer, is Chairman of India- 
Africa Society, New Delhi. 


Note & Reference 


1. The generally accepted view is that the Horn of Africa includes these four 
countries, of which Eritrea was till 1993 a part of Ethiopia. Samuel M. 
Makinda in Superpower Diplomacy in the Horn of Africa has added Kenya 
while in his paper on Security in the Horn of kas (Adelphi 269) Sudan 
ts included. 


Bouquets to Indian peace-keepers 


The role of the Indian contingent as peace-keepers in 
Somalia and bringing about a peace accord between 
the two fighting clans has been lauded and described as 
the first step towards peace in the Kismayo region after 
prolonged fighting, reports PTI. | 

Elders of the two fighting Samal and Absame-. clans 
approached the Indian battalion in Kismayo to facilitate 
talks under security arrangements of the military and a 
peace agreement was signed on August 4. 


from The Hindustan Times 11 August, 1994 
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We would of course like the Indian Ocean to be an 
area of peace and cooperation. The danger is that any 
presence of one power there will attract the presence of 
other powers..... the presence of warships is a symptom— 
not the cause—of the disease. The cause is_that powerful 


countries still think that power politics override the need 
for cooperation. Power politics is definitely out of date— 
shockingly so. 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 25 May 1970 
(Interview to the U.S. News and World Report) 





INDIA AND THE HORN OF AFRICA: 
ECONOMIC DIMENSIONS 


R.L. Chawla 
Introduction 


the group of four countries viz., Ethiopia, Entrea, Djibouti 

and Somalia is.known as the Horn of Africa. For much 
of its recorded history, the Horn has been a pawn in the game 
of International power polttics for control of sea lanes to and 
from oil rich gulf and the Indian ocean. Historically, India’s 
relations with the Horn of Africa have been predominantly 
trade-oriented due to the latter’s closeness to Indian sub-continent 
relative to the rest of Africa. Recently, however, India’s 
economic relations with the area have dipped. 

An attempt is made in this paper to analyse the gamut 
of economic relations between India and the countries of the 
Horn. Before we proceed, it is important to delineate a brief 
economic profile of the region to understand the dynamics of 
these relations. 


Steers located in the Northeastern part of Africa, 


Economic Profile 


With a total regional population of around 60 million, 
the individual countries show marked differences in estimated 
size of population—varying from half a million in Djibouti to 
7 million in Somalia and 53 million in Ethiopia (including 
Eritrea). Further, the average growth rate of population. in 
these countries exceeded 3 per cent per annum during 1985-91. 
The worrisome aspect of the explosive growth rate of population 
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is reflected in the worsening social indicators in the entire region. 
By and large, high infant mortality rate, low life expectancy, 
high illiteracy rate and low level of daily calorie intake stalk 
the entire Horn. It is important to note that social indicators 
in the Horn are below the sub-Sahara African average. 

The Horn has been endowed with a variety of resources. 
Both Ethiopia and Somalia have agricultural resources; cereal 
and commercial crops and livestock (mainly in Somalia) sustain 
80 per cent of their population. While commercial crops such 
as coffee, pulses and oil seeds in Ethiopia and banana in Somalia 
are highly export-oriented, livestock exports alone constitute 
65 per cent of Somalia’s total export earnings. Ethiopia has 
also untapped industrial mineral resources such as gold, 
platinum, tentalum, soda ash and potash. Both Somalia and 
Ethiopia have also unexploited oil and natural gas reserves. In 
sharp contrast to these countries, Djibouti has the predominance 
of tertiary sector which contributes nearly three-fourths to its 
GDP. Djibouti has emerged as a regional centre due to its good 
port facilities, private banking, telecommunications and to 
some extent, its railroad link to Addis Ababa. 

Significant macro-economic indicators of Ethiopia, Dyibouti 
and Somalia are shown in Appendix I. Characterised by low 
productivity and structural rigidities of the economic sectors, 
the Ethiopian major economic indicators show erratic trends 
during 1980s and further deceleration in early 1990s. Djibouti 
also showed negative growth rates in its GDP, agriculture and 
services sectors during 1985-90. Interestingly however, Somalia 
showed positive growth rates of GDP, agriculture and services 
sectors during 1980-88. The same trend continued in 1989 in 
all the sectors, Inflation rate in Djibouti has been much lower 
than that of Ethiopia. Somalia’s rate of inflation hovered around 
109.9 per cent in 1989 as against an average rate of 38.6 per 
cent in 1980-88. 

While sweeping generalisations for the poor economic 
performance of the Horn might conceal more than what they 
reveal, it is true that severe fluctuations in weather conditions, 
relatively low levels of development assistance, Ethiopia- 
Somalia war followed by civil strifes and security problems, 
and above all state-propelled growth in Ethiopia and Somalia 
have been responsible for the economic failure of the region 
as a whole. 
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In response to the crisis situation, each of the Horn countries 
has undertaken economic reforms and adjustment measures 
during 1980s and early 1990s. As a result of these reforms, both 
Somalia and Ethiopia gradually moved from a highly controlled 
economy to a market-oriented economy with a progressive dis- 
mantling of control. The Transitional Government of Ethiopia 
in November 1991 implemented several policy measures aimed 
at stabilising the economy and stimulating growth. The recipe 
of these adjustment programmes has by and large, included 
devaluation of the respective currencies, decontrol of prices, 
foreign exchange retention scheme for exporters, fiscal and 
monetary testraint, liberalisation of agricultural pricing and 
marketing and reform of the civil services and public enterprises 
in the whole of the Horn. As external support measures, 
Ethiopia has been accorded an IMF structural adjustment facility 
and is eligible for participation in the Special Programme for 
Africa. | 

While medium term development prospects of the Horn 
hinge on domestic economic management and external support, 
the region’s foreign debt management also assumes a crucial 
role. As is clear from Appendix 1, external debt indicators 
worsened during 1980s and early 1990s. While efforts have been 
afoot to relieve the debt burden of the region under the auspices 
of the Paris Club, it is not too late to provide sufficient debt 
relief to the entire Horn to stimulate domestic savings-investment- 
ratios and generate growth impulses in the area. 


India and Horn in the Framework of South-South Cooperation 


Boer discussing the analytical framework of South-South 
cooperation in general and India and the Horn of Africa 
in particular, it may be interesting to note that by and large, 
Sub-Saharan African countries including those in the Horn suffer 
from the curse of ‘monoculture’. Nigeria, Gabon and Angola 
(oil), Ghana (cocoa), Zambia and Zaire (copper) and Uganda, 
Ethiopia and Kenya (tea/coffee) are some of the illustrative 
examples of single-commodity-dependent economies. Periods 
of ‘boom’ have been followed by rounds of ‘bust’ detrimental 
to the process of economic development in these countries. 
Further, over the years, development experiences of these coun- 
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tries show differences in their historical growth rates, degree of 
openness, magnitude of their crises as well as market potential. 
Under the circumstances, India’s feasible strategy to forge 
closer economic relations with African countries in general and 
the Horn of Africa in particular would vary according to their 
needs, level of development and absorptive capacity of these 
economies. Much more than anything else, one common feature 
which binds the Horn together is its penchant for foreign aid. 


Framework of cooperation 


The Horn of Africa represents a typical case of under- 
development characterised by low economic base, poor 
resource endowment, high population growth, low level of 
technology and low per capita income (except Djibouti). The 
natural calamities such as famines and droughts are as much 
to be blamed as man-made disasters (regional conflicts and civil 
strifes) for the economic crisis in the region. Given the gigantic 
task of reconstructing the strife-torn economies of the Horn, 
it may be important to point out that their economic relations 
with India do not in any way preclude ties between them and 
other major developing countries or even developed countries. 
But what distinguishes their trade, capital and technology transfer 
linkages with India from those with the developed world reflects 
labour-intensive technology conforming to the factor endow- 
ment of these countries, their initial specialisation in 
downstream activities with somewhat low level technological 
skill and thereby generating a complementarity between the 
two sides for larger exchange of goods and services. This simple 
model of inter-relationship has at least two limitations. First, 
flow of capital resources and technology are competitive in the 
sense that there are no trade distortions imposed by an advanced 
developed country in the form of heavy subsidisation of its own 
industry or zero or low interest rate capital or aid flows to these 
countries (as for example in case of Francophone Africa). Second, 
non-economic factors such as mutual trust and goodwill exist 
between India and these countries and no political and social 
differences stand in the way of expanding ties. 

Unarguably, interlinkages in South-South cooperation 
stretch to a wide range of subjects such as production, consump- 
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tion, trade, technology, infrastructure, institutional framework 
macro-economic policies and resource allocation. Presumably, 
these interlinkages or complementarities are essential pre- 
requisites in expanding economic cooperation between two 
countries. Since each one of complementarities forms a subject 
matter of detailed analysis, our efforts are directed to analyse 
trade-cum-Investment linkages by way of illustration. 


Overview of India's Trade with the Horn 


Since time immemorial, India has maintained its trade 
relations with African countries, including those in the Horn. 
Ever since the dawn.of independence of these countries in 1960s 
and 1970s, India's economic intercourse also gathered momentum 
with this region. Despite long innings with the African conti- 
nent, our economic exchanges with the African continent in 
general and the Horn in particular have remained limited and 
not matured to the extent of “what our competitors have lately 
accomplished in this region”. Let us analyse the gamut of trade 
relations with the Horn of Africa in the overall perspective of 
our trade with the African continent. l 

A glance at Table I shows India’s trade with the region, 
including the Horn countries. | | 

At the macro-level, India’s exports to Sub-Sahara Africa 
have averaged around 3.5 per cent of its total exports during 
the past three years. If we look at our exports to the Horn, the 
same has averaged not more than Rs. 35 crores per annum 
during the same period. Our exports to the Horn as a proportion 
of total exports to Africa is abysmally low, ranging from 0.08 
per cent in 1991-92 to 0.18 per cent in 1992-93 and 0.5 per 
cent in the first six months of 1993-94. As far as India’s imports 
from the region are concerned, the African continent supplies 
not more than 6-7 per cent of our total requirements in a 
year. The disquieting part of our imports from the Horn is that 
the official documents such as Annual Report of Ministry of 
Commerce does not report data on import flows from those 
countries. Perhaps the flows are insignificant from those countries. 
During April-September 1993, India’s imports are reported to 
have been Rs. 2.45 crores from the Horn. 

At the macro-level however, India’s exports to and imports 
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Table I 
India's Overall Trade with Africa, including the Horn 


(Rs Crores) 


India’s Exports - 


Item/Year 1991-92 1992-93 1993—94 
(April- 

September 

1. Total Exports 44,041 53,688 32,461 
2. India’s Exports to Africa 1,411 2,123 1,074 
3. 2as% ofl 3.2 4.0 3.3 
4. India's Exports to Horn 12 40 54 
5. 4as % of 2 0.08 0.18 0.5 

India’s Imports 
1. Total Imports 47,850 63,374 33,842 
2. India’s Imports from Africa 2,411 4,011 2,338 
3. 2as% of 1 5.0 6.3 6.9 
4. India’s Imports from n.a. n.a n.a 
The Horn | 

5. 4as % of 2 n.a n.a n.a 


Source : Basea on Ministry of Commerce Annual Report 1993-94 
1 crore=10 million 


from Ethiopia and Somalia show the following characteristic 
features during 1987—88/1990--91 (Table 2). 

The volume of exports to Ethiopia which had reached 
Rs. 6.75 crores in 1987—88 rose to Rs. 12.51 crores in 1988-89; 
Rs. 13.87 crores in 1989-90 and a high Rs. 24.45 crores in 
1990-91. However these exports nosedived to Rs. 11 crores in 
1991-92 but again reached a level of Rs. 26.5 crores during the 
period April-October 1992. Again, these fell by 25.4 per cent 
in April-October 1993 over the corresponding period of 1992. 
India’s imports from Ethiopia have been insignificant and 
consistently fell during this period i.e, from Rs. 14.70 lakhs in 
1987—88 to Rs. 9.34 lakhs in 1989-90 and only Rs. 2.68 lakhs 
in 1990-91 (1 lakh=100,000). Interestingly enough, the classi- 
fication of importables is only confined, to ‘other items’. On 
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the other hand, India's exports to Somalia which had reached 
Rs. 3.93 crores in 1987—88 started declining from 1988-89 and 
reached an annual average of Rs. 2 crores in 1989-90 and 
1990-91. India’s imports, however, reached Rs. 3.77 crores in 
1988-89 but fell to Rs. 1.65 crores in 1989-90 and again rose 
slightly to Rs. 1.88 crores in 1990-91. During the first eight 
months of 1993-94, India’s imports from Somalia fell by a hefty 
80.6 per cent over 1992-93. While India maintained a trade 
surplus both with Ethiopia and Somalia, the same witnessed a 
sharp upward trend with Ethiopia compared to Somalia. 
Further, Indian exports to Djibouti have gone up from US $ 
1.32 million in 1987 to US $ 3.03 million in 1991, showing a 
hefty increase of 129 per cent over the five years. In April-October 
- 1993, India’s exports to this country witnessed an increase of 
3.5 per cent over the corresponding period of 1992. India’s 
participation in Dyjibouti’s total imports hardly reached 1.45 
per cent in that year. | 

Commodity-composition of India’s trade with this region 
shows that its exports mainly consist of machinery and instru- 
ments, project goods, metal manufacturers, machine tools, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, cotton yarn and fabrics. India’s 
main imports from Somalia include metaliferrous ore and metal 
scrap, accounting for 90 per cent of the total imports: A few 
salient features of India’s trade relations with the Horn deserve 
our special attention. First, since the economic base of the 
Horn is very low, India is handicapped to import more from 
the region with a view to balance its trade; Second, as a significant 
proportion of the Horn’s imports -are aid-based, India has to 
enlarge its aid commitment to these countries to strengthen its 
relations. 


Technical Cooperation 


part from trade, India’s technical cooperation with develop- 

ing countries has gained much importance in recent years. 
India has so far established about 430 joint ventures in develop- 
ingas well as developed countries. Among the total operational 
joint ventures of 167, as many as 28 (16.7%) are in the African 
region. Both Nigeria (16) and Kenya (10) show the largest 
number of joint ventures in Africa, It may, however, be recalled 
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that India’s first industrial joint venture abroad — a textile mill, 
was established in Ethiopia. For a long time, Indian technical 
and economic cooperation programme remained a mutually 
satisfying exercise for both countries. India also provided training 
facilities to the officers of Ethiopian armed forces in its military 
academy. 

Further, it is important to note that a large number of 
Indian scientists and technical experts are already working in 
the entire Horn under Indian Technical and Economic Co- 
operation (ITEC) programme. The main purpose of ITEC is 
to familiarise and assist these countries with Indian capabilities 
not only in traditional sectors such as rural development projects, 
small scale industry and banking but also to evince their keen 
interest in newer areas such as electronics, computers and export 
promotion projects. Suffice it to say that Indian technology in 
several areas is more relevant and appropriate to the needs of 
Africa than that provided by developed countries. Second, the 
major components of India’s technical cooperation with the 
African countries in general and the Horn in particular have 
recently shifted to consultancy services, project exports, joint 
ventures and investment for the mutual benefit of both sides. 
Third, India has also not lagged behind in providing emergency 
relief assistance to the strife-torn Horn, including the newly 
independent nation of Eritrea in 1993-94. 


Potential and Prospects 


: Any generalisation of the development strategy of the 
entire Horn would be misleading and unproductive from the 
perspective of enhanced economic cooperation between India 
and the Horn. For instance, Djibouti is an open economy; it 
has a free port and its services sector is highly developed. With 
its reasonably developed infrastructural facilities and strategic 
location, it offers vast opportunities to India to expand its com- 
mercial ties with many countries of Eastern and Central Africa. 
As against Djibouti, Ethiopia, Somalia and Eritrea have to 
create an adequate infrastructure (social and physical) to build 
up viable economic base, raise GDP growth rates and per capita 
income levels and improve the living standard of their poverty- 
stricken masses. 
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The development of agriculture sector, therefore, has 
received the utmost attention in these countries' development 
plans. In Ethiopia, the government has recently announced 
farmer-friendly policies and intends to minimise its food depen- 
dence on the rest of the world. In this regard, the World Bank’s 
support to the development of Ethiopian agriculture sector 
merit some attention. In one of its recent publications, the 
World Bank has outlined its support to a number of agriculture 
projects in Ethiopia. The World Bank supported projects include 
National Fertiliser Development; National Seeds and Natural 
Resources Management in Ethiopia. (See for instance, The 
World Bank, International Business Opportunities Service, 
Monthly Operational Service vol. 17, No. 2 February 15, 1994). 
Importantly, these are in the areas of fertiliser, seeds and 
natural resource management to take care of the supply side 
problems afflicting the Ethiopian agriculture. In Eritrea, the 
Transitional Government has deployed its population on “food 
for work” programme to create agricultural infrastructure. 
Similar to Ethiopia, Eritrea is also getting support from the 
World Bank to rehabilitate and reconstruct its rural infrastructure, 
improve its statistical database, and overhaul the functioning 
of its Ministry of Agriculture. And Somalia is faced with 
rehabilitation of its farmers to solve its food problem. 

In industrial sector, the Horn countries offer considerable 
potential to develop their small scale industries, particularly in 
agro-based items: Eritrea had, once, developed its woollen and 
leather goods industries in colonial days. In its industrialisation 
efforts, Ethiopia has also developed some industrial sector in 
the past and is poised to start agro-based industries. To support 
the industrial sector, efforts are also being made to create and 
develop adequate infrastructure and bring in necessary institu- 
tional changes in these countries. For instance, while the World 
Bank is extending support for the energy, telecommunications, 
water engineering, health, transport and human resource 
development sectors, it has also provided assistance for public 
enterprise reform in particular and structural adjustment pro- 
grammes in general in the region. Similarly, the African 
Development Bank (ADB) has also been engaged in funding 
various projects in infrastructure sector—gas exploration, port 
rehabilitation. Apart from multilateral funding of these projects 
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in the Horn, Western donors’ response has been positive and 
encouraging to participate and fund various development pro- 
jects in this region. USA, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Japan, 
Netherlands, South Korea and UAE have been the major 
donors to Ethiopia and to a lesser extent to Djibouti. Somalia 
has also depended heavily on multilateral and bilateral assistance 
in the recent past. 

The Federation of Indian Export Organisation (FIEO) in 
one of its recent studies has identified investment opportunities 
in Ethiopia.' Sectors of the economy which offer considerable 
scope for Indian investment are agriculture, agro-processing, 
manufacturing, mining and service industries. In agriculture 
sector, investment opportunities abound in production and pro- 
cessing of crops, oil—bearing crops, plantation crops, horti- 
cultural, livestock and poultry, fish farming and commercial 
forestry. Similarly, a whole range of manufacturing activities— 
food and beverages, textile and textile products, leather and 
leather products, fertilisers and chemicals, drugs and phar- 
maceuticals, paper and paper products, electrical goods, 
machinery and equipment, automotive, synthetic products, 
glass and ceramics provide ample scope for investment. Consi- 
derable scope exist in service sector such as export marketing 
of various products, medium and large scale construction, hotels 
and tourism development in Ethiopia. Under its liberal invest- 
ment policy, Ethiopian government approved FDI worth $ 300 
million between May 1992 and April 1993. Similar studies by 
FIEO in Somalia, Eritrea and Djibouti would attract attention 
of Indian entrepreneurs to invest and collaborate in the 
economic recovery of the region. 


Strategic Considerations 


While the adage ‘the power that- holds Africa holds 
Europe’ is of little relevance today, the European influence 
has not waned significantty in Africa, much less in the Horn. 
This is reflected in the EC’s preferential treatment to African 
exports and its massive development assistance to these countries. 
India, therefore, has to compete for a growing share of the 
Horn market with several competitors. Some of the strategic 
considerations to forge closer India-Horn economic relationship 
are as follows: ` 
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First, it has been shown that India maintains huge trade 
surpluses with the countries of Africa. With a view to expand 
its exports further to this region, it needs to effect larger imports 
from those countries. The only viable strategy is to promote 
counter trade between the two sides. It is important to mention 
that India’s counter trade (through STC) amounted to Rs. 296 
crores during April-December 1993 compared to Rs. 129 crores 
in the corresponding period of 1992. Although the volume is 
small, it may be beneficial for the economy as a whole. India, 
for instance, has been facing shortages in pulses and oil seeds 
and given Ethiopian potential in these items, joint production 
facilities can be mutually beneficial. In identified specific sectors, 
investment opportunities need to be explored and production 
facilities to be developed to meet the regional demand as well 
as to push exports to the investment countries such as India. 
Besides, the Horn countries are members of Preferential Trade 
Arrangements of 19 Eastern and Southern African countries. 
In its Eleventh Summit Meeting held in Zambia in January 
1993, it was proposed to transform PTA into a Common Market 
and by including South Africa, the combined GDP of this market 
will increase from $ 80 billion to $ 200 billion. The Horn’s 
membership of the proposed Common Market provides India’s 
exports substantial market opportunities in that area. 

Second, the stnife-torn Horn will depend on bilateral and , 
multilateral assistance in the medium term. Ethiopia alone is 
likely to receive $ 400 million during the current year. This will 
cover not only structural adjustment programme but meet various 
projects cost in agriculture, hydro-carbon, infrastructure sectors. 
Based on the FIEO study, the following Ethiopian projects 
with multilateral funding may be of considerable interest to 
Indian trade and industry: Feasibility study for the 
Chemogayeda Hydroelectric project, phosphate reserve pro- 
gramme including exploration, drilling, and training of Ethiopian 
geologists; Kalub gas exploration project; Djibouti port and 
Djiboutt—Ethiopia Railway and creation of industrial free 
zone. The modus operandi of these projects suggests that the ` 
Indian trade and industry can get sub-contracting opportunities 
in many of these projects. To support these efforts, India’s 
EXIM Bank also provides financial assistance to Indian consul- 
tancy firms to enable them to undertake specific assignments 
in Africa through grant financing. This assistance is given under 
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the auspices of Africa Project Development Facility of the 
Bank. Being a member of Atrican Development Bank, India 
has successfully participated and gained considerable experience 
. in several projects sponsored by this Bank and other multilateral 
financial institutions. | 
' Third, exchange ot official and non-official delegations 
between India and the Horn countries has gathered momentum 
in the recent past. While it may be difficult to catalogue all the 
delegations, suffice it to say that India’s Minister of State for 
External Affairs paid an official visit to Ethiopia in November 
1992 and assured the Ethiopian authorities India’s assistance 
in their process of economic development. Following month, 
a high level economic delegation of Ethiopia visited India and 
sought Indian cooperation in rural technology, particularly 
agro-based industries, small scale industry and technical assis- 
tance in higher education. Further in September 1993, one of 
India’s top officials from the Ministry of External Affairs visited 
Djibouti and discussed bilateral and international! issues with 
his counterpart. While the Indian official extended assistance 
under ITEC, Djibouti, being a member of Arab League, 
assured the visiting Indian official its unflinching support in 
resolving Indo-Pak bilateral conflicts under the Simla Agree- 
ment. At the trade and industry level, FIEO and EEPC have 
¿been active to study the market potential of the entire Horn. 
Fourth, under ITEC and Special Commonwealth Africa 
Cooperation Programme available latest information indicates 
that India has already provided training facilities to estimated 
700 Africans (including Horn) in SSI, computer software and 
foreign trade management sectors. Similarly, as many as 450 
defence personnels have been training in India’s defence train- 
ing institutions. Of special emphasis is the Indian involvement 
of its experts to provide training facilities to the local people’ 
in the countries of Horn in different areas. The scope of such 
training programmes is immense in these countries and with 
its vast skilled manpower resources, India can meet the demand 
of these countries efficiently in the near future. 


Dr Chawla is a Reader in Economics in University of Delhi and Consultant, 
Indian Council for Research on International Economic Relations, New Delhi. 
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INDIA AND THE RED SEA 
A Geostrategic Perception 


Mihir Roy 


“The Indian Ocean is the key to the Seven Seas.” 
Admiral Mahan 


Red Sea 


covering an area of about 456,000 square kilometers which 

separates the Arabian peninsula from north eastern Africa. 
It is 2200 kilometers long and 350 kilometers at the widest 
section. The average depth is 538 meters although at its deepest 
point, it is over 2580 meters. It has been one of the busiest sea 
lanes from time immemorial for the trade between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. 

This Oceanic region is the cradle of the world’s ancient 
civilizations of “the Euphrates, Tigris, Shatt-al-Arab, Nile, 
Indus and the Ganges”. The excavations at Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa confirm the extensive maritime activities from about 
2000 pc when the Harappans are said to have journeyed from 
the Indus Valley to the Kathiawar coast and established trading 
contacts with Egypt and Mesopotamia from their well-developed 
ports of Dwarka, Bhagtrav, Bharuch and Lothal. Silks, cotton 
textiles, ornaments and ivory were the sought-after items from 
the Eldorado of Asia. And even today this region contains 
three fourths of the world’s oil resources, two thirds of the 
planet’s minerals and almost all the major commodity reserves 
of jute, spice, cashew and groundnut. Such was the fame of 
this fabulous land of the Rig Vedas that Queen Hatsheput of 


T= Red Sea is a long and narrow arm of the Indian Ocean 
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Egypt had thought of connecting the Nile to the Red Sea as 
far back as 1480 Bc. 

In this fascinating era, in which the Buddha lived (563-483 
BC) the trading activities in the Erythrean sea which comprises 
the Gulf and the Red Sea were well established as seen in the 
commercial treaty of Seleucus Nicator and Chandragupta 
Maurya. Again Alexander’s armies returned back in 800 Indian 
built-boats in 325 gc thus confirming the boat-building expertise 
of Hindustan when other countries hardly dared cross even 
small expanses of water in their hollowed out tree trunks or in 
inflated skins of animals due to the paucity of treesin West Asia. 

The Red Sea, at its northern end, branches west into the 
Gulf of Suez and on the east into the Gulf of Aquaba. Between 
the two Gulfs lies the historical Sinai peninsula which is well 
known in the dictionary of conflicts. 

At the southern end, the constricted waterway called the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb flows into the Gulf of Aden which is 
the entrance to the Indian Ocean. Prior to the construction of 
the Suez Canal in 1869 by Ferdinand de Lessepes, goods were 
transported overland by camels and donkeys between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. Hence the geostrategic importance 
of this Great Rift Valley system with high cliffs and narrow 
coastal plans which cuts through much of Eastern Africa and 
South West Asia. ES 

The Red Sea has also a large number of coral reefs which 
together with irregular currents and strong winds made navigation 
for the smaller vessels difficult before the advent of steam pro- 
pulsion. The water temperature averages 29 degrees centigrade 
in summer and the heat produces a rapid change of evaporation 
which result not only in a high salt concentration but also in 
an oppressive climate. So much so, that in the days of the 
British Raj, when dinner jackets were obligatory in all climates 
and in all locations and even in tropical jungles, the regulation 
evening mess dress while transiting in the Red Sea, was open 
collar, cummerbund and dark trousers which today is termed 
as No. 6 A or Red Sea Rig in the Indian Navy. | 


Red Sea and The Horn of Africa 


The Red Sea opens out into the Indian Ocean with the 
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Horn of Africa protruding into the Arabian Sea at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Aden. The Horn which encompasses Somali- 
land, Northern Frontier District of Kenya, Ethiopia particularly 
the Ogaden province and Eritrea and the Republic of Djibouti 
covers nearly two million square kilometers of territory. Egypt 
and Sudan forms the northern reaches of the Red Sea. Hence 
this tri-junction of the Horn, the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and 
the Republic of Yemen has been the cynosure of the major 
powers from time immemorial. It is this strategic location and 
not the limited resources of this economically underdeveloped 
area that has lent ideological and strategic importance to this 
region. 


Somalia 


' I.M. Lewis, an authority on the Red Sea region stated 
that: 


certainly the evidence at present available leaves no doubt 
that the gradual expansion over the last centuries of the 
Hamitic Somali, from the shore of the Gulf of Aden to 
the plains of Northern Kenya is one of the most sustained. 
and far reaching, movements of population in history.’ 


The Somalis are a mixture of Arabs and tribes from the 
southern shores of the Gulf of Aden, who had migrated to 
Ethiopia and Kenya. This migration was at the expense of the 
Bantu population who had earlier cultivated the fertile areas 
in the south in what today is the Republic of Somalia. 

The European colonisers from Britain, France and Italy, 
in turn, carved up Somaliland into their own spheres of influence. 
The British created a protectorate in the northern part of 
Somaliland. The Italians went down further south while the 
French went north and established themselves in what is now 
called the Republic of Djibouti, across Aden, which was already 
British. 

In 1941, the British drove out the Italians and established 
administrative control in an area which included the Ogaden 
region of Ethiopia and also British and Italian Somalilands and 
the Northern Frontier District (NFD). On 1 July, 1960, the 
former Italian and British Somalilands joined to form the inde- 
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pendent Somali Republic which in a manner ignited ambitions 
for a ‘Greater Somalia’ embracing Djibouti. the Ogaden region 
of Ethiopia and Northern Kenya. This perception was reflected 
in the new Somali flag which has a ‘five pointed star’ representing 
these augmented areas. There are approximately seven million 
Somalis with seventy percent of them settled in the Somali 
Republic. A further twenty percent are scattered in the conflict 
ridden Ogaden region. An additional five percent are in the 
North Eastern Province of Kenya and the remaining five percent 
are in the Djibouti Republic. The overwhelming majority of 
Somalis are muslims. 

Somalia is among the world’s least developed nations with 
about ninety percent of the population being nomads or sub- 
sistence farmers. Therefore the frequent failure of rains has 
led to droughts and famine which has ravaged the region. This 
was compounded by the lack of industries and little mineral 
extraction. Somalia therefore relies mainly on livestock exports 
to Saudi Arabia. Only recently, natural gas has been discovered 
near the capital Mogadishu where five wells are currently in 
operation. 

Ever since January 1991, when President Siad Barre was 
forced to flee the country, Somalia has had no central administ- 
ration, with even the capital, Mogadishu, parcelled out among 
the sixteen factions fighting one another and the two warlords— 
General Mohammad Farrah Aided (who was for many years the: 
Somali Ambassador in New Delhi) and Ali Mahdi Mohammed. ` 
This internecine feud has aggravated the already grim situation ` 
brought about by years of drought and famine which had killed. 
more than 400,000 people and generated refugees in un- 
precedented numbers. This human tragedy has led to inter- 
national concern and U.N. operations. The first UN operation— 
UNOSOM I—spearheaded by the United Task Force was 
largely a Western manoeuvre in which the US Navy offloaded 
innumerable convoys of pre-positioned ships, ro-ro vessels and 
other transports, landing hundreds of tons of equipment, stores, 
rations and ammunition for the force ashore of 28,000 Americans 
and about 7000 others—French, Italians, Australians, Canadians 
and Belgians. Subsequently, Pakistani and Indian peacekeeping 
forces have taken‘over the brunt of the operations, now termed 
UNOSOM II. : 
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Ethiopia with a population of about thirty-five million is 
one of the oldest kingdoms said to have been established at 
Axum in the northern highlands during the third century BC. 
This was the off shoot of the Sabean Kingdom of Southern 
Arabia which was a trading state linkingthe Greek and Egyptian 
merchants of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. The trade 
was mostly in 1vory and gold. The population is almost equally 
divided into Muslims and Christians most of whom belong to 
the Coptic Church. The administration was however in the 
handsofthe Christian Amhara people ofthe Central Highlands. 

Ethiopia had been independent except for the period of 
Italian occupation from 1936 to 1941, when Emperor Haile 
Selassie went into exile. Haile Selassie’s unbroken reign since 
the end of the war was rudely terminated by a Marxist-led 
military coup in 1975. Droughts and famine, civil wars and, 
more seriously secessionist fighting in the north and invasion 
in the east have marked the country’s history for nearly two 
decades. It was only in 1992 when the Marxist regime was 
overthrown that peace has returned to the country under a 
Transitional Government which accepted the secession of 
Eritrea in the north. a 


Republic of Djibouti 


Djibouti is a country enclaved between the two warring 
nations of Ethiopia and Somalia. The arid territory of Afars, 
who are akin to the Ethiopians, and Issas, who are Somalis, 
was granted independence by France to become the Republic 
of Djibouti on 27 June, 1977. The Republic is situated at the 
head of the Gulf of Aden on the entrance- to the Red Sea 
overlooking the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, with a railway line 
to Addis Ababa from the Port of Djibouti, still carrying sixty 
percent of Ethiopia’s trade. | 

Djibouti calls herself the ‘Hong Kong of the Red Sea’ 
with her flourishing merchant banking sector servicing the large 
volume of trade from Ethiopia and Somalia. With adequate 
docking and repair facilities, Djibouti has been the home port 
on various occasions for almost one third of the French Navy 
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including aircraft carriers and minesweepers but excluding 
French strategic nuclear forces. The port became the forward 
French base in the Red Sea for supporting the coalition forces 
during the Kuwait conflict. A sizeable French population together 
with 4000 servicemen and their families live in the Republic. 
They contribute 58 percent to Dyjibouti’s GNP thus adding to 
the economic and military sinews of President Hassan Gouled 
Aptidan. The adjacent Amboull airport has also adequate trans- 
port aircraft and Mirage fighters to protect French interests. 
The initial U.N. contingent for Somalia was drawn from Djibouti 
which daily shipped ten tonnes of supplies. 

Further this French stronghold of Djibouti is in a manner 
cross linked with France's South West Indian Ocean Military 
Command (FAZSOJ) situated at St. Denis La Montagne in the 
Reunion Islands which Paris maintains as a Department of 
France. Reunion is the naval base for the French Indian Ocean 
Fleet consisting of a tanker with short take off aircraft and a 
couple of frigates with a Rear Admiral as The Fleet Commander. 

These French forces have the triple responsibility of 
deterring aggression, safeguarding French political and 
economic interests in the Indian Ocean including the Red Sea 
and providing the capacity and capability to intervene both at 
sea and on land. Further, the port of Djibouti has been dredged 
to accommodate medium size oil tankers and several pipelines 
have been connected to this facility. Hence Quay d’Orsay 
possesses an out of proportion leverage in this volatile and 
Strategic area. 

The French Commander of FAZSOI has also established 
an informal understanding with the U.S. Commander of the 
U.S. Middle East Task force (MIDEASTFOR) at Diego Garcia 
which in turn is linked to Bahrain, Mombasa and to the U.S. 
established communications facility at Asmara-Kagnew radio 
station which is north of Asmara. | 

The perception of U.S. and western nations can perhaps 
be best articulated by quoting the statement of Mr. Chester 
Crocker to the U.S. Congress in April, 1983: 


Our strategic interests in the Horn of Africa are strictly 
corollary to our broader interests in South-West Asia and 
` the Indian Ocean and our military activity in the Horn, 


t 
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including our acquisition of access rights in Kenya and 
Somalia which is directed at protecting these larger interests 
which Include the access to the oil resources of the Persian 
Gulf and the security of the Red Sea route through the 
region. 


In order to complete the overall strategic and economic 
picture of the Red Sea region, it will be prudent to cross over 
to the eastern side of the Red Sea where the Republic of Yemen 
appears to hold the trumps. 


Yemen—Jamhuriya al Yamaniya 


n the Asian side of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, overlooking 

the Gulf of Aden, we have the Republic of Yemen, formed 
on 22 May, 1990 by the unification of the former North and 
South Yemens, The Yemen Arab Republic (North Yemen) 
with a population of about 9.5 million is a mountainous area 
known in antiquity as ‘Arabia Felix’ (Happy Arabia) in view 
of its greenery due to the monsoon rains being trapped by the 
hills. With oil reserves of over 2000 m. barrels and gas resources 
of nearly 7000 cu. meters, North Yemen was in the club of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) with 
a GNP of $ 4 billion. Salt and gypsum are also exported from 
the Red Sea ports of Salif and Khulakah. On the other hand, 
the Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen (South Yemen) 
with a population of 3 million comprises the low lying, barren 
hinterland of the port city of Aden, which is a choke point to 
the Indian Ocean. With large reserves of oil and gas, which is 
being exploited by the Canadian Occidental Company in the 
Al Masila region and the petroleum giant of Totals in East 
Shabwa fields, Aden has also the infrastructure to service over 
7000 ships per year and thereby poses a challenge to Dubai in 
the Gulf. | 

The new (United) Republic of Yemen is bounded in the 
north by Saudi Arabia and to the east by Oman. The southern 
boundary is the Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea is the western 
border. This territory also includes the Island of Kamran (181 
sq. miles) and Perin (300 sq miles) in the Red Sea and the 
island of Socotra (3500 sq. km) in the Gulf of Aden. The 
national capital is Sanaa and the commercial centre is Aden. 
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The other important cities are the ports of Hodeida, Mukalla, 
Taliz, Ibb and Abyan. 

The oil based economy of Yemen is expected to reach a 
production figure of 500,000 barrels per day by 1995. In addition, 
the discovery of deposits of zinc, silver, copper, lead and 
titanium which now needs foreign investment for development 
are also pointers to the potential of this region. Further the 
offshore fisheries both in the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden 
have considerable reserves with over 10,000 workers already 
employed in this industry which operates from the Ports of 
Hodeida, Aden, Mocha, Khawbah, Mukallah and Nishtun. 
Other industries are the textile mills in Sanaa and Hodeida 
built by the Chinese and the cement plants constructed by the 
Soviets. | 

However, the new united Republic of Yemen is riven by 
power struggles both within the country and from outside. Its 
strategic location at the southern tip of the Arabian peninsula 
has brought on it the rivalry for influence among regional powers 
like Saudi Arabia, United Arab Emirates, and Oman and extra- 
regional powers like France. 

India’s links with Yemen are historical as Aden was once 
administered from Bombay. There are nearly a lakh of Indians 
settled in Yemen with religious freedom unmatched in the Islamic 
World. Many Yemenis still choose their brides from 
Hyderabad. Further, although the present quantum of trade 
with India will remain at the same level for some time, there 
are several sectors of Yemen’s economy that are being thrown 
open to Indian industrial houses. Aden also continues to be 
the commercial capital of unified Yemen where Indians have 
a well entrenched business infrastructure. Hence India’s present 
economic liberalisation could well be a two way investment for 
both developing countries. 


U.N. Peace-Keeping—The Maritime Dimension 


Te United Nations has undertaken 16 major peace-keeping 
operations stretching from Indonesia (1947), Palestine 
(1948), Korea (1950), Gaza (1957), and Congo (1961), to 
Kuwait (1990), Cambodia (1992), Yugoslavia (1992-94) and 
Somalia (1993-94). But curiously inspite of the growing intensity 
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and scope of peace keeping/peace entorcement activities, the 
naval component has hardly been utilised in spite of its in-built 
flexibility and self-reliance for providing a well secured.base in 
International waters from which to launch operations as also 
to resupply logistics and medical facilities. 

Moreover a modern frigate is a readily available command 
and control platform with helicopters and sophisticated com- 
munications which will minimise the reaction time as no consent 
is necessary for positioning these vessels. Further the inter- 
national laws of the seas ensures freedom of passage to ships 
which in turn gives navies a mobility and versatility which is 
not available to ground forces. These ingredients of sea power 
which had hitherto encouraged gun boat diplomacy can now 
be utilised to implement peace-keeping operations under U.N. 
mandate even if exercised by an imbalanced Security Council 
which urgently requires restructuring. 

Naval units, however, have been utilised oniy rarely and 
even so mostly for transport or escort purposes. In the two 
operations—Korea and Gulf—when naval ships formed part 
of U.N. forces, as authorised by the Security Council, command 
was delegated to a State or “Alliance of States” which thereby 
became U.N. Agents but remained within their own national 
` control.2 The U.S. marine expeditionary forces deployed during 
UNITAF, at the beginning of Somali operations, though 
operating as a quick reaction offshore force for U.N. opera- 
tions, remained outside U.N. control. Again, for the first time, 
Indian warships Kuthar, Cheetah and Deepak were pressed 
into U.N. service, albeit for carrying humanitarian aid between 
Mombasa and Mogadishu or Kisimaya along the Somalian 
coast. But they continued to operate under the Indian flag. 


The Changing Paradigm of Maritime Strategy 


t will be observed from the political, economic, religious.and 
L o overview of the Red Sea region adjoining the Horn, 
that this area will continue to command the attention of the 
big powers primarily in view of its access to the oil reserves as 
also due to the ramifications of militant fundamentalism in an 
emerging democratic world order. 

Further as we have observed the end of super power 
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confrontation has curiously threatened the ability to survive of 
some of the states in this region, such as, Ethiopia, Somalia, 
Yemen and Sudan. This in fact has periodically generated 
additional internal factionalism in these states, as it has done 
elsewhere not only in Africa and Asia but also in Europe and 
Latin America, replacing the cold war with semi-hot conflicts. 

The Agenda for Peace as spelt out by the Secretary General 
In June 1992, puts forth the concept of post-conflict peace- 
building. This is in addition to the Zone of Peace proposals 
which remains moribund although various treaties for encouraging 
peace and disarmament such as the Antarctica Treaty, Outer 
space, Missile Control, Chemical Weapons and seabed exploi- 
tation have attained a certain degree of success. The Secretary 
General has suggested that in order to prevent conflicts, the 
U.N. must create a new economic, political and social environ- 
ment especially for states riven by conflicts. In these spheres, the 
seas are a natural medium for encouraging regional cooperation. 

And, if we analyse the requirements in detail, there are 
a spectrum of naval missions such as interdiction of drug smuggl- 
ing, prevention of radio active waste dumping, unauthorized 
population movements, disaster management, search and rescue 
operations and so on which would be more effectively per- 
formed under U.N. auspices. The advantage of utilising the 
maritime component for U.N. Peace Keeping operations, 
therefore merits examination as they are a readily available 
firm base for launching operations as also possessing a with- 
drawal option if the ‘quagmire’ of local conditions gets sticky. 
This is particularly applicable to the volatile areas in the Indian 
Ocean region for which India should make available her three 
dimensional naval component for both peacemaking and peace 
enforcement even if it be to take some burden off the shoulders 
of the monolithic super power. 

Again with regard to initial command and control require- 
ments, warships which are considered sovereign extensions of 
national territory are readily available as they are immune 
to outside jurisdiction despite the internationalisation of their 
missions. | 

Hence there is a need to examine the rules and procedures 
for inducting naval forces for U.N. operations. These pertain 
to issues such as operational control and sovereignty of naval 
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forces, the right of innocent passage and other related matters 
of finance and logistiçs that will make the use of the seaborne 
component more pragmatic as also cost effective. This may 
entail some sort of cost sharing between the U.N. and participating 
countries in view of the enlarging needs both of peace- keeping 
and peacemaking being compounded by the constraints of the 
budget limitations of the United Nations. i 


A Role for India: Possibilities and Prospects 


ndia’s policy of non-alignment and non-interference continues 

to be the basis of her foreign policy although she has the 
demography and the potential to initiate action if it impinges 
on her security or economic stability. But this in no way should 
imply that India has deliberately neglected her neighbourhood, 
where for centuries she has played a significant part in participating 
in trade and commerce as also sharing cultural and ethnic per- 
ceptions which have a significant degree of i a with 
the countries of this region. 

In the emerging world order where economics, trade, 
human development and environmental awareness are pre- 
eminent, the common border between India and the Horn of 
Africa as also the Red Sea region is the international waters 
of the Arabian Sea. 

The Indian ports in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Kerala 
have for centuries close commercial and cultural links with the 
ports of Aden, Hodeida and Al Mukella in Yemen; Berbera, 
Mogadishu and Kisimaya in Somalia; Port Sudan and Flamingo 
in Sudan as also Mombasa and Dar-e-Salem in Kenya and 
Tanzania. 

India with her well developed shipping and fishing industry 
and also a balanced modern navy has nonetheless failed to use 
the seas to influence or promote the S Lau of the different 
regions of the Indian Ocean. 

After a brief period of micenainty, Delhi has consolidated 
her own economic, technical and entrepreneur potential albeit 
addressing herself more to Europe, Japan and the United 
States. South Africa, and Australia with the support of France 
are the emerging players in the Indian Ocean Region. In her 
anxiety to join the more industrial countries, India may have 
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given the impression of neglecting other less developed countries 
which in time will form the Indian Ocean community that will 
take its rightful place alongside other ocean communities such 
as the Asia-Pacific, NAFTA, ASEAN and so on. 

Therefore, India will.need to address herself specifically 
to the requirements of her neighbours by giving credit, services 
and other preferences to these less developed countries; especially 
in the Red Sea region and the Horn which will require special 
funding and greater attention by the Government of India. 

Secondly, India can simultaneously assist in improving 
port management, shipping and fishing fleets either by herself 
or in concert with the various United Nations organizations. 

Thirdly, India which has one of the largest hydrographic 
organisations in Asia with six modern survey vessels could offer 
her services for charting and surveying the seas of the region 
as seen by the recent agreement signed between Oman and 
India.and other Gulf nations. 

Fourthly, India can help these countries in controlling 
marine pollution, safeguarding their environment and meme Dune 
human resources development. 

Fifthly, specially outfitted hospital ships could visit ports: 
and attend to both medical and eye problems which are rampant 
in this area as Indian doctors have already built up an enviable 
reputation even in developed countries. 

=~- And lastly, visits by specially fitted-out Indian war ships 
such as the Leander Class frigates which have not been burdened 
with missiles and hi-tech sensors to. these non-fashionable ports 
as floating exhibitions of India’s technology and culture which 
will be a part of confidence-building measures. 

The choice of warships for flag showing is however not 
to encourage gun boat diplomacy but to focus attention on the 
disciplined Indian sailor who has imbibed the motivation of 
honour, service and country which perhaps has not been 
adequately developed in this developing region of tribal chiefs 
and self-created warlords. 

Hence the use of non-emotive sea frontiers which are a 
natural and readily available medium, for bridging the hearts 
and minds of like minded people, will in turn influence the 
texture of India’s strategic, cultural and commercial percep- 
tions. Such a regional awareness will no doubt bring in its wake 
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a host of other co-operative programmes. 

These maritime activities will further encourage bilateral 
and regional understanding which will be the precursor for 
reglonal co-operation thus enlarging the brotherhood of the 
seas. For, as the Norwegians say “the land divides but the seas 
unite”. 


Vice Admiral (Retd) Mihir Roy is currently Associate Editor of Indian Ocean 
Journal, New Delhi. 
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We believe in each country developing according to 
its own light and genius. But because there are common 
problems, there can be a great deal of cooperation and 
help and we believe that this will take place. At anv rate, 
so far as we are concerned, we shall certainly endeavour 
to the best of our abilities to cooperate with the countries 


of Africa and vour countrv, Mr. Prime Minister, and give it 
such cooperation and help as mav be beneficial to both 
countries—yours and ours. 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to the 
visiting Prime Minister of Somalia, 
Dr. Ali Shermarke, 12 August 1963 





THE HORN OF AFRICA 
AND THE INDIAN OCEAN: 
SECURITY AND STRATEGIC IMPACT 


S.S. Bhattacharya 


Republic of Djibouti and the new born Eritrean State*, 

situated on the trade route between the Arabian Sea 
and the Mediterranean Sea, is strategically important to all the 
trading countries of the world which are not only having trade 
relations with the Indian Ocean countries, but also to all those 
countries which are using the Indian Ocean for their trade, 
commerce and communications. Countnes of the Horn of Africa 
are economically very poor and they are not as such of any 
importance to any country of the world for trade and commerce 
or any other economic activity except that they guard both the 
entrance to the Red Sea, Suez Canal and the Maditerranean 
Sea trade route from the Arabian Sea and vice versa, and a 
considerable stretch of the main tanker route from the Persian 
Gulf to the Cape of Good Hope of South Africa. The Gulf of 
Aden which separates the northern part of the Horn of Africa 
from South Yemen in the north is the strategic waterway of 
the region. Bab-el-Mandab which is 16 Km. at its widest point 
strategically situated between the north of the Republic of 
Djibouti, and the north-east of Ethiopia in the south, and south 
western part of South Yemen, and southern part of North 
Yemen in the north is an important chock point between the 
Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea. The island of Barim (Perim) 
of South Yemen situated in the middle of Bab-el-Mandab is of 
highly strategic importance as it can be used as a surveillance 
post for the ships passing through the Red Sea. Great Britain 


T Horn of Africa consisting of Somalia, Ethiopia, the 
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permanently occupied the Barim island in 1851 and used it as 
a coaling station for the incoming and outgoing ships. For its 
_ strategic reasons, Great Britain wanted to retain the island after 
she vacated the Aden base in 1967 but, as the inhabitants of 
the island totaling about 400 wanted to join with South Yemen, 
Great Britain did not press her demand further.! Similarly, the 
island of Kamran strategically situated in the Red Sea off North 
Yemen coast, also under occupation of Great Britain since 
1915, was occupied by North Yemen in 1972.2 

Political, economic and strategic importance of the Horn 
can be linked up with that of the Suez Canal as all the ships 
passing through the Suez Canal also pass through the strategic 
water of the Horn. Previously ships of upto 70,000 dwt, could 
pass through the Canal but after completion of Egypt’s ambitious 
Suez Canal Development Project, fully loaded vessels of upto 
150,000 dwt to supertankers of upto 260,000 dwt can pass 
through the Suez Canal. In this way all the ships of upto 
2,60 ,000 dwt which used to pass through the Mozambic Channel 
and the Cape of Good Hope route are now passing through 
the Gulf of Aden in the North of the Horn on their way to the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean through the Red 
Sea and the Suez Canal. In this way important commercial 
commodities, such as oil, strategic minerals, agricultural and 
industrial products, arms, ammunitions and various other types 
of trade items of the Western countries, the U.S., and the 
Afro-Asian countries also pass through the northern part of 
the Horn through out the year. 

The discovery of deep-sea nodules consisting of several 
minerals including zinc, copper, lead and smaller quantities of 
gold and silver in the Red Sea between Port-Sudan and Jeddah 
by the American scientists has further enhanced the strategic 
importance of the Horn. 

Moreover, naval deployments and establishments of bases 
in the Horn not only can control all the traffic between the 
Arabian Sea, and the Mediterranean Sea, South Atlantic Sea, 
Western Pacific Ocean, it can also effectively control any conflict: 
situation in North and East Africa, Middle East, South and 
South-East Asia and the Indian Ocean region as a whole. In 
this way strategic importance of the Horn and the Indian ocean 
can be summarised that the countries of the Horn being situated 
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on the strategic trade-route which offers maritime short-cut over 
the alternative Cape route for the movement of commercial 
shipping and naval vessels can also keep a watch over the types 
of commercial and naval ships passing through the region. They 
can also play an effective role for defence and security of the 
North Western part of the Indian Ocean by providing base and 
surveillance facilities to the outside powers which would like 
to have a presence in the region for their own political, commercial 
benefits and advantages. Due to these factors, this region attracted 
interests of Great Britain, the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
particularly during the Cold War period. During the fiscal year 
1982, the U.S. granted 26 percent of her global economic assis- 
tance and 51 percent of her military assistance to the few countries 
bordering on the Red Sea and Somalia.* 

Great Britain, to protect her interésts in Asia, took full 
Strategic advantages of different places including the North- 
Western region of the Indian Ocean. As a paramount power 
in the Indian Ocean region, she established a large garrison on 
the Suez Canal, bases at Aden, Cyprus and Malta and kept air 
squadrons in Iraq in addition to her presence in all her pro- 
tectorates in the Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms* so that her interests 
in the Indian Ocean region and even in Hong Kong are not 
threatened by any external power or powers at any point of 
time. But after the end of World War-I] when many of Great 
Britain’s colonies became independent and her economy also 
became shaky she was in no position to hold back all the bases 
and troops in the region. Accordingly in 1953, Anthony Eden, 
Foreign Secretary in Winston Churchill’s cabinet 1951-55, 
formulated the British Middle East policy with the following 
three objectives: 


1. Conciliation of Egypt by withdrawal from the Suez Canal 
base, 

2. the replacement of bilateral treaties with countries like Iraq 
and Jordan by multilateral defence pacts backed by the 
United States, and 

3. the quest for an Arab-Israel settlement.’ 


In accordance with this policy, though in July 1954 Great-Britain 
signed an agreement with Egypt for evacuation of the Bnitish 
garrison of 70,000 in Suez Canal base when the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement would come to an end in 1956, in 1955, she formed 
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the Baghdad pact consisting of Pakistan, Iran, Iraq and Turkey 
for security of the North-Western part of the Indian Ocean. 
The United States refused to Join the Baghdad Pact. Colonel 
Abdel Gamel Nasser of Egypt opposed the Baghdad pact as 
he considered it a threat to the security of Egypt and appealed 
to the Western countries for arms but having failed to achieve 
them on satisfactory terms, he in September 1955 made an 
arms deal with Czechoslovakia for Soviet arms. 

Great Britain and the U.S. realising that the import of ` 
Soviet arms by Egypt will endanger their security and economic 
interests in the region, they on 19 July 1956 withdrew their 
offer to finance the Aswan Dam Project on the River Nile.® 
This was a wrong move on the part of the U.S. and Great 
Britain as by their act they pushed Egypt to take drastic action 
against them and seek Soviet sympathy which later on turned 
into a big power rivalry in the region, threatening the security 
of the entire North-Western part of the Indian Ocean. However, 
in retaliation, President Nasser, on 26 July 1956 nationalized 
the Suez Canal Company and that changed the entire geo-political 
scenario of the North-Western region of the Indian Ocean. 
Later on, the situation in the region further deteriorated for 
the interests of the Western countries, when on 31 October - 
1956 Nasser blocked the Suez Canal by scuttling 47 old ships 
filled with concrete. Great Britain along with France and Israel 
invaded the Sinai Peninsula on 4 November 1956. Quick and 
strong pressure from the U.N., the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
made the invading forces to accept a cease-fire on 6 November 

and withdrawal from Sinai under the U.N. supervision. 
After the Suez Crisis, though Great Britain’s authority 
and influence in Egypt came to an end, there was great speculation 
about the Soviet Union’s next move in the region which might 
altogether change the security pattern of the region but as the 
Soviet Union did not make any move to consolidate her influence 
by establishing bases in the region, it again left the responsibility 
of security of the North-Western part of the Indian Ocean 
including the Horn with Great Britain. Great Britain shocked 
= by the Suez crisis could well imagine the impact of Soviet 
Union’s influence in the region in the years to come; hence, 
she made quick moves to repair relations with the U.S. so that 
. they could make joint efforts to protect their interests in the 
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region. However, joint defence system for the security of the 
Indian Ocean was announced in November 1965 only when 
both these powers decided to establish the Diego Garcia base 
in the Chagos archipelago of Mauritius situated about 1,200 
miles from the southern point of India. In 1966 Great Britain 
and the U.S. signed an agreement to develop and share staging 
and communications facilities at Diego Garcia. In spite of these 
developments, Great Britain remained as a paramount power 
in the Indian Ocean until she declared in November 1967 to 
pull out all her troops from her bases east of the Suez Canal 
by 1971. 

fter the end of World War-II it was not difficult for the 

U.S. to realise that in the wave of advance of communism 
it was not possible for Great Britain to maintain peace and 
tranquility in the Horn, and the Indian Ocean region. Even 
then she preferred to play a considered and low profile game 
in the region probably for the following reasons: 


1. That the Horn and the North-Western part of the Indian 
Ocean region is generally dominated by Muslim population 
who would not easily welcome a communist government 
in their countries. 

2. That at that point of time the main thrust of communist 
threat was acute in the Asia-Pacific region, and South-East 
Asia, and : 

3. That any over-step in the region might invite unneces- 
sary comments and criticisms from the local governments 
and Great Britain as the Indian Ocean was still considered 
as a zone of British influence or ‘British Lake’. 


Realising the strategic importance of the Horn duringthe World 
War-II, the U.S. in 1942 had established a small communications 
station in Asmara in Ethiopia. In 1948, the U.S. Navy established 
its Middle East Task Force in Bahrain naval base as a guest of 
the British Navy. This task force consisted of three Warships— 
two destroyers and a command ship—and its operations were 
confined to the Persian Gulf, the Horn, ‘the Red Sea, East 
African and South Asian ports. 

Later on, to keep pace with the changing geo-political 
scenario in the Indian Ocean region and to have a proper 
surveillance over the movements of ships there, the U.S. 
decided to establish a global radio communications centre at 
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Asmara and modernise the Ethiopian army so that a strong 
post can be maintained at the Horn. Under these consideration, 
the U.S. and Ethiopia on 22 May 1953 concluded two agree- 
ments known as “Utilization of Defence Installations with 
Ethiopia”, and “Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement”. 
Under the Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement, the U.S. 
took the responsibility of training and equipping the Ethiopian 
armed forces which was neither well trained nor well equipped 
to face any major threat from outside. So to make the Ethiopian 
army considerably a modern one, a U.S. Military Assistance 
Advisory Group (MAAG) was formed and within a decade or 
so the group trained four divisions of the Ethiopian anny con- 
sisting of about 40,000 men.’ 

Under the agreement of the “Utilization of Defence 
Installation with Ethiopia”, provision was made for expansion 
of the Asmara Communications Station. By this arrangement, 
the U.S. not only renamed the Asmara Communications Station 
as Kagnew Communications base, but by taking advantage of 
the location of the base, it was modernized for U.S. global 
radio communications net. work in such a way that it was not 
only used for relaying communications in the Horn and the 
North-Western part of the Indian Ocean but “it was used as a 
relay station for the U.S. Army’s strategic Communications 
system, a major naval communications centre, an earth terminal 
for the U.S. satellite system, and a diplomatic communications 
relay point” .® Later on, this centre became very important for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) for various 
reasons.” This centre also became very important for linking 
~ up U.S. communications with the Philippines and Virginia, and 
in 1963 it was linked up with the Radio communications centre 
at North-West Cape in Western Australia. Similarly, for 
facilities of U.S. ships, a naval base at the Massawa port situated 
on the North-East of Asmara on the Red Sea was established. 

Development of the Kagnew communications base for 
U.S. and NATO pewers global communications facilities was 
not relished by Egypt. The Soviet Union also became alert of 
modernization scheme of the Kagnew communications base so 
close to her east-west trade and communications route through 
the Red Sea, hence, decided to develop her relations with Egypt 
and to have political and military presence there. This is how 
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in 1955 when Col. 'Nasser being threatened by the formation 
of the Baghdad pact and British presence at the Suez Canal 
base, asked for Soviet arms, Moscow quickly obliged him with 
some weapons. But this small quantity of Soviet arms in Egypt 
could not in any way balance the presence of the Western 
powers in the region. However, as the Suez Canal passes 
through Egypt, growth of any alien powers in the region could 
be a threat to the interests of the Western countries. But as 
the Soviet Union was basically a land power and developments 
in the Horn were not affecting her interests in a big way, so, 
she for the present decided to maintain a low-profile policy for 
the region so that the geo-political scenario of the region would 
not escalate or deteriorate to invite her presence in the region 
in a big way. But in July 1956, when the U.S. and Great Britain 
withdrew their economic support for the Aswan dam hydro 
electric power project, the Soviet Union agreed to finance the 
project, and further strengthened her relations with Egypt. 
From 1953 until 1963 when Somalia turned to the Soviet 
Union for military assistance there was no major development 
in the region which could disturb the balance of power in the 
Horn. Excellent base facilities at Kagnew, and Haile Selassie’s 
anti-communist and pro-Israel attitudes impressed the U.S. so 
much so that she even closed her eyes towards the anti-Haile 
Selassie’s forces that were gaining popularity in the country 
due to pro-U.S. attitudes of the Emperor, and also refused 
military aid to the newly independent country of Somalia, the 
most important country of the Horn as far as security of the 
North-Western part of the Indian Ocean is concerned. Instead, 
the U.S. accelerated her political and military support to 
Ethiopia to such an extent that a good section of the people 
of Ethiopia, including intellectuals and Marxists challenged 
Emperor Haile Selassie’s rule in the country in a big way, and 
Somalia not only became anti-Ethiopia but she even turned to 
the Soviet Union for military aid. These developments pre- 
cipitated super powers’ rivalry for the control of the Horn. 
Somalia after becoming an independent and unified country 
on 1 July 1960 approached the Western powers for military 
assistance for creation of a force of about 10,000 troops but, 
the Western powers feared that any big amount of military 
assistance to Somalia might encourage her to annex forcefully 
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the disputed territory with Kenya in the south, and the Ogaden 
territory of Ethiopia in the west. However, realising Somalia’s 
strategic location in the North-Western part of the Indian Oceran, 
West Germany, Italy and the U.S. agreed to provide $ 10-million 
as military assistance, but ambitious Somalia rejected the offer 
and in 1963 accepted the Soviet aid package of $ 33 million 
which was a substantial amount to train and equip a force of 
about 10,000 troops. !° 

Realising that the growth of Soviet influence in Somalia 
could develop a threat to U.S. interests in the near future the 
American naval ships first appeared in the Indian Ocean in 
December 1963 and since then the U.S. and Great Britain 
intensified their patrolling in the North-Western part of the 
Indian Ocean.'!' An Anglo-American team in August 1964 
made a joint survey of the Indian Ocean particularly its North- 
Western region to select islands for military bases and to check 
the growth of Soviet influence. in the region. 

After the 1967 Arab-Israel war as the Suez Canal remained 
closed till 1975 it also upto some extent diminished the strategic 
importance of the Red Sea countries including Ethiopia as ships 
could not sail through the Red Sea and were using the Cape 
route, but Somalia was still maintaining her strategic importance 
as all the Persian Gulf bound ships after crossing the Cape 
would sail through, off the eastern coast of Somalia. It was also 
in 1967 that Great Britain announced her plan to withdraw her 
bases from east of the Suez Canal. The Soviet Union realising 
that there would be a vacuum in the Indian Ocean after. the 
British withdrawal from there and her new commitments in 
Somalia and interests in the North-Western part of the Indian 
Ocean would require her naval presence in the Indian Ocean 
particularly in the Arabian Sea. In this way, Soviet naval ships 
consisting of a five-warship squadron led by the Sverdlov Class 
Cruiser Dimitri Pozharsky (19,000 tons), first appeared in the 
Bay of Bengal in March 1968. Then in 1969 a two-squadron 
cruiser sailed in the Arabian Sea.'* After that, appearance of 
the Soviet naval ships in the Indian Ocean became a regular 
feature. During the 1968-1971 period out of a total of 162 
Soviet ship visits to the Indian Ocean, 96 were to ports in the 
Horn of Africa-Aden area and the rest 66 were to the pores of 
South Asian and the Persian Gulf Countries. 
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Inthe meantime under the 1963 agreement Soviet military 
experts started training the Somalian armed forces and in 1969 
General Mohammed Siad Barre captured power in the country 
by toppling the pro-west civilian government. General Barre 
had an ambition over the Ethiopian territory of Ogaden. Hence, 
after coming to power, he launched a massive programme to 
train his forces under the guidance of the Soviet military experts. 
Moscow also increased her military assistance to Somalia and 
secured access to the port of Berbera situated in the north.'* 
In this way Soviet Union compensated her expulsion from Egypt 
in July 1972. 

However things did not move in Ethiopia according to 
U.S. design as Emperor Selassie was becoming unpopular in 
the country. The U.S. became worried about the Kagnew com- 
munications base and the Massawa base and refused new jets 
and M-60 tanks to Emperor Selassie during his visit to 
Washington in May 1973!5, as the Emperor was not expected 
to stay in power for long. The revolutionary armed forces of 
the Provisional Military Administrative Council, known as the 
- Dergue, which was responsible for the overthrow of the regime 
of the Emperor Selassie in September 1974, however, turned 
to the U.S. for military assistance to put an end to Soviet 
supported secessionist movement in Eritrea situated in the entire 
northern part of Ethiopia along the Red Sea. Realising the 
impact of critical political situation in Ethiopia and to counter 
balance the growing Soviet influence in Somalia which con- 
cluded a treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with the Soviet 
Union in July 1974, the U.S. granted $ 11.7 million for militry 
assistance and another $ 11.3 million for military purchase credits 
to the Dergue.'® In 1975, U.S. assistance to the Dergue was $ 
11.3 million for military assistance and $ 25 million for purchase 
credits.” The U.S. and the new regime in Ethiopia, made a 
secret arms deal in September 1975 worth $ 300 million over 
-a five-year period for modernization of the armed forces of 
Ethiopia.'® However, as the U.S. under pressure from Saudi 
Arabia, did not honour a request from the Ethiopian government 
for immediate supply of $ 30 million worth of arms to suppress 
the Eritrean military in the north, the Dergue in September 
1975 asked the U.S. to close down the Kagnew communications 
centre by the end of the Year.'? Realising the consequences, 
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the U.S.. in 1976 announced $ 22 million in military aid for 
modernization of the Ethiopian army and saved the situation. 
Moreover, in that year Ethiopia purchased $ 118.8 million of 
arms under the U.S. Foreign Military Sales Programme.” 

Continued deterioration of political situation in Ethiopia, 
violation of human rights, rivalry for leadership of the Dergue, 
General Mengistu’s visit to Moscow in December 1976 for 
Soviet arms, unnerved the U.S. so much so that she in February 
1977 decided to-stop military aid to Ethiopia.*! Egypt, Sudan 
and Saudi Arabia stiffened their anti-Ethiopia attitude, and 
` even Canada, Sweden and a few West European countries 
stopped their aid to Ethiopia. Lt. Col. Mengistu who became 
Dergue chief after the February 1977 shoot-out and was having 
pro-soviet attitudes retaliated the U.S. actions against Ethiopia 
by ordering on 23 April 1977 to close down the U.S. Military 
Advisory Group, the communications facility at Kagnew, and 
the U.S. Research Centre in the country.” Similarly, Information 
Service Centres of the U.S., Belgian, French and Italian were 
also ordered to close down. He also ordered 117 Americans to 
leave the country within four days. and in this way brought 
about the end of Ethiopian-U.S. fnendship. The U.S., on her 
part, stopped the delivery of arms and ammunition worth about 
100 millions to Ethiopia. 

Ethiopian Head of State, Lt. Col. Mengistu in fear of 
U.S. move against Ethiopia, rushed to Moscow in the 1st Week 
of May 1977 and got Soviet Union’s commitment to supply 
weapons to Ethiopia so that she could make up the losses caused 
by the U.S. action. After the end of Mengistu’s five-day visit 
to Moscow a joint communique was issued on 9 May 1977 
where both Ethiopia and Moscow “expressed their opposition 
to attempts to certain countries to establish their control over 
the Red Sea at the expense of the legitimate rights of other 
states and people of this area”.* Calling for “good neighbourly 
relations amongst the countries of the Horn”, they “pledged 
support for each other and condemned intrigues in the region”.?4 
Ethiopia’s neighbour on the West, Sudan quickly reacted to 
Ethiopia-Soviet Union friendship move and on 24 May 1977 
expressing fear from such a move as it may pose a serious threat 
to the security of the region, expelled 70 Soviet military advisers 
and asked for modern arms from the U.S. 
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After the expulsion of the U.S. from Ethiopia and the 
close move between Ethiopia and the Soviet Union, it apparently 
. seemed that the Soviet Union had established her influence 
overthe entire Horn,and her presence at Aden in South Yemen 
just on the north of the Horn across the Gulf of Aden and also 
in Socotra island off South Yemen situated in the Arabian Sea 
about 180 miles from the north-eastern coast of the Horn, 
would be of great advantage to the Soviet Union for her strategic 
balance not only in the Horn but also in the North Western 
part of the Indian Ocean. But.before the Soviet Union could 
take full advantage of her presence in the Horn, relations between 
Somalia and Ethiopia deteriorated to such an extent that 
Somalia, finding absence of U.S. presence in Ethiopia, which 
was preoccupied with internal strife, attacked Ogaden in July 
1977 and by August 1977 occupied about 90 percent of Ogaden 
by pushing back the Ethiopian army from there. Under-these 
circumstances, Ethiopia immediately requested the Soviet 
Union for arms. The Soviet Union did not like a fight between 
two of her friendly and important countries as it would invariably 
affect her strategic interests in the region. So to bring a settle- 
ment between Somalia and Ethiopia, Cuban President Fidel 
Castro visited the region in spring 1977 but was not successful 
to forge close ties between Ethiopia and Somalia. The Soviet 
_ Union which was not also so happy with the foreign policy of 
Somalia as in 1975 Somalian President Siad Barre, without the 
approval of the Soviet Union, invited a U.S. congressional 
delegation to inspect Soviet presence at Berbera, and in 1977 
Somalia invaded Ethiopia against Soviet advice,” so by February 
1978, she rushed a billion dollars worth of arms to Ethiopia.?’ 
Moreover, a thousand military advisors from the Soviet Union 
and East Germany and about twelve thousand troops from 
Cuba were also rushed to help Ethiopia. In this way, by the 
end of February 1978, the Ethiopian forces recaptured the 
province of Ogaden from the Somalian forces. 

omalian-Ethiopian war over the province of Ogaden 
5 a new strategic scenario in the Horn. As a fall out of 
this war Ethiopia moved closer to the Soviet Union and her 
allies such as Cuba and East Germany. Victorious Dergue 
(military junta) leader, Lt. Col. Mengistu Haile Mariam, to 
further strengthen Ethiopia-Soviet Union ties paid a good-will 
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visit to Moscow and on 21 November 1978 signed a treaty of 
friendship and co-operation with Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev. By this treaty both Ethiopia and the Soviet -Union 
declared a formal pledge to collaborate in the military, political 
and economic fields for the next 28 years. Thi treaty also 
provided for Joint consultations in the event of an international 
crisis directly involving the interests of the two countries.” In 
this way Ethiopia and the Soviet Union warned the neighbouring 
countries of Ethiopia particulary Somalia and Sudan, to keep 
off the Ethiopia's borders. It was also a warning to the London 
based Muslim guerillas supported by both Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq, the Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF created in 1960), and 
Marxist-Leninist guerillas Eritrean People’s Liberation Front 
(EPLF), Eritrean Popular Liberation Front, etc, who were 
jointly fighting for secession of Eritrea from Ethiopia.” 
Ethiopia absorbed the former Italian colony Eritrea stretching 
from the Bal-el-Mandab in the east to the Sudanese border in 
the west all along the Red Sea, in 1962. Ethiopia did not like 
to part with Eritrea as she would become a land-locked country 
and lose her strategic importance and her own access to the 
Red Sea then would depend upon Eritrea, Djibouti and Somalia. 
Somalia after her defeat in the Ogaden war with Ethiopia 
expelled all Soviet and Cuban advisors from the country and 
broke diplomatic relations with Cuba. According to one estimate 
in 1976, Moscow had about 4,000 military and civilian advisors 
in Somalia. Further Somalian leader, Mohammed Siad Barre 
who seized power in 1969, asked the Soviet Union to close 
down her installations at Berbera situated in the north along 
the Gulf of Aden. Soviet installations at Berbera included a 
dry dock, missile handling and storage facilities and a 15,000 
foot runway capable of accommodating large Soviet aircraft.” 
According to some sources, the Soviet Union also had in 
Somalia some 1950s vintage anti-ship missiles. Other Soviet 
facilities in Somalia included access to air facilities at Mogadishu 
and a communications centre at Kisimayu situated in the south 
of Mogadishu both along the south-eastern coast of Somalia. 
For a strategic balance in the Horn and the Indian Ocean, 
Somalia is more important than Ethiopia, but the loss of 
facilities in Somalia, did not much affect Soviet Union’s strategic 
balance in the region as she easily shifted the dry dock and 
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other important military equipments to Aden where she esta- 
blished her presence in 1977. Moreover, South Yemen’s island 
of Socotra having an area, of about 1,584 square miles and 
situated about 180 miles and 400 miles off the Horn and South 
Yemen’s main, land respectively was serving Soviet Union’s 
Strategic interests in the region. According to the Western 
sources, in the late 1970 the Soviet Union had established a 
radio communications station at Socotra, and Soviet ships were 
using the island as “a base to mount sweeps” into the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean.*! Moreover, there were reports that the 
Soviet Union had set up “an anchorage” off Socotra in interna- 
tional waters as a rendezvous point for their ships operating in 
the area for replacement and minor repairs.” But the South 
Yemen government denied existence of any Soviet facilities at 
Socotra. 

Somalia after expelling the Soviets turned to the U.S., 
Great Britain, and France for economic and military co-operation. 
Great Britain and France quickly agreed to provide with 
“defensive weapons” to Somalia. Iran had sent some small 
arms, while Saudi Arabia offered economic and military aid 
totalling about $ 350 million,’ and in this way made serious . 
efforts to tilt the balance of power in the region in their favour. 
But massive military aid and economic assistance came from 
the U.S. According to the U.S.-Somalia agreement of August 
1980, provision was made for sale of U.S. weapons and equip- 
ment including a Vulcan defence system, heavy transport and 
sophisticated communications equipments to Somalia worth 
about $ 40 million for the years 1980 and 1981.** The U.S. also 
agreed to spend $ 11 million for development of port facilities 
for her warships and aircraft at Berbera and Mogadishu. As 
soon as this agreement was signed, the U.S. took up construc- 
tions work immediately to improve facilities at Berbera and 
Mogadishu so that she could carry out surveillance missions in 
the North Western part of the Indian Ocean and the region of 
the Horn. This was of course a significant strategic advantage 
to the U.S. in comparison to Soviet presence in Socotra, Aden, 
and even in Ethiopia. 

The Soviet Union after losing her facilities in Somalia 
quickly turned to Ethiopia to compensate her losses in the 
region. Admiral Sergei Gorshkov, Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Soviet Navy, paid a week-long visit to Ethiopia In July 1980 
and discussed the changing geo-political scenario in the region 
including the U.S. gain in Somalia and establishment of the 
U.S. Rapid Development Force (RDF) in March 1980 and a 
post in the Red Sea off the Egyptian coast with the Ethiopian 
Leader, Mengistu and further strengthened the existing military 
co-operation between Ethiopia and the Soviet Union. Admiral 
Sergei Gorshkov visited the Dahlak archipelago situated about 
50 kilometers off the Eritrean coast where the Soviet ships 
visiting the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea had modern 
equipments for anchorage facilities. There were reports that 
the Soviet Union shifted the dry dock from Aden to the Dahlak 
Islands. The islands of Dahlak were also used by Ethiopia for 
repairs of her ships. Admiral Sergei Gorshkov also visited the 
naval base at Massawa, and the province of Eritrea.” However, 
Ethiopia denied that she had provided base facilities in the 
country to any nation including the Soviet Union. But she 
admitted that Soviet ships had called on the Island of Dahlak. 
In this way, Ethiopia-Soviet relations remained very thick. 
According to U.S. sources, between 1977 and 1985 Soviet 
Union’s military assistance to Ethiopia was about $ 4 billion.% 
By gaining access in Somalia though the U.S. had 
achieved strategic balance in her favour in the Horn and the 
North-Western region of the Indian Ocean, yet Soviet presence 
in Ethiopia, Libya and South Yemen, U.S. debacle in Iran and 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan worried her about the security 
of the region. Under these circumstances she rushed economic 
and. military assistance to Egypt, Kenya and Sudan. She also 
improved her relations with Djibouti and increased her strength 
in the Diego Garcia base. To play down Soviet influence in the 
region, the U.S. also took initiatives to modernise base facilities 
in Kenya and encouraged rapprochement between Kenya and 
Somalia so that these two countries could withstand Soviet 
influence in the region. Similarly, the formation of the Rapid 
Development Force at Macdill Air Force Base in Florida was 
announced in March 1980.7 A strategic Air Command Projection 
Force of B-52Hs began reconnaissance missions in the Indian 
Ocean. Stock piles of arms and ammunitions at Diego Garcia 
was increased. Army war reserve stocks were made at Masirah 
in Oman and at Ras Banas in Egypt. Sea control facilities were 
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established at Kerya, Oman, Somalia and Ras Banas. 
Moreover to deal with the emerging situations in the Horn and 
the North-Western region of the Indian Ocean more effectively, 
in January 1983, the RDF was converted into a Central Command 
(CENTCOM), a unified command directly under the control 
of the U.S. Secretary of Defence. For the protection of the 
region, the U.S. installed instruments worth more than $ 23 billion 
in Saudi Arabia. Though in this way the U.S. had acquired access 
to military facilities in a number of places in and around the 
Horn such as Somalia, Kenya, Sudan, Egypt and Oman, even 
then she felt insecure and launched programmes to modernise 
the armies of these countries in a big way. Other programmes 
included upgradation of access to their military facilities and 
also to provide these countries economic and security assistance 
so that they could counter-balance the growth of Soviet influence 
in the region particularly in Ethiopia and South Yemen. In 
this way between 1979 and 1985, the U.S. granted more than 
$ 1.5 bn in military and economic aid to Sudan.* Similarly, 
between 1981 and 1983 Kenya received $ 280.5 mn from the 
U.S. as grants and loans including $ 94.5 mn for military assis- 
tance.*? Moreover, between 1979 and 1986, the U.S. economic 
and military assistance to Kenya reached the amount of more 
than $ 600 mn. In the same way between 1981 and 1983 Somalia 
received U.S. grants and loans worth $ 179.5 mn out of which 
military assistance was $ 70.55 mn. In this way between 1981 
and 1986 the U.S. granted Somalia about $ 500 mn as military 
and economic assistance.” The U.S. to gain sympathy of 
Ethiopia, sent there famine and relief aid between 1984 and 1986. 

To counter her adversary in the Horn, the U.S. took ` 
interest “to shape a United Muslim Front”. Under this scheme, 
the U.S. also pressed Saudi Arabia to play a political and 
economic role by forging close relations between Somalia, 
Kenya, Ethiopia, North Yemen and the Arab Sheikhdoms on 
the Persian Gulf. The Gulf Co-operation Council (GCC), which 
was formed in May 1981 consisting of Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates, was also 
presented by the U.S. to play a role for joint security cooperation 
among them so that growth of Soviet influence could be prop- 
erly contained in the region. 

During the Iran-Iraq war and U.S. action against Iraq, 
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an unprecedented number of various types of warships, nuclear 
submarines, guided missiles etc., took positions for offensive 
and defensive actions in the Indian Ocean,*! and a good number 
of them were posted in the Red Sea, Horn and the North-Western 
part of the Indian Ocean so that vital passage between the 
` Arabian Sea and the Mediterranean Sea through the Red Sea 
is maintained for unaffected flow of trade, arms and ammunitions 
throughout the year. 

After the end of the Cold War, though Russia is no more 
a threat or challenge to the U.S. interests in any part of the 
world, the U.S. is not likely to reduce her presence in a big 
way in the Indian Ocean region, particularly in the North-Western 
region of the Ocean which is of vital interest for her commercial 
and security relations. Moreover, the U.S. also apprehends 
that some regional countries such as Iraq and Iran may also 
become powerful countries in the years to come and may pose 
a challenge to the U.S. interests in the region. Hence, to take 
effective control of the situation, U.S. presence over the sea 
lanes passing through the north and east of the Horn is quite 
essential for her interests, which “include access to the oil 
resources of the Persian Gulf area, trade, security of the air 
and sea routes through the region, accessibility of the ocean as 
an operating and transit regime for warships” ,** and a favourable 
military balance amongst the countries of the region. 

After the end of the Cold War as neither the U.S. nor 
Russia is competing with each other’s military strength in the 
Horn, and as on the other hand, they have generally withdrawn 
from the region from 1989 onwards, the Horn of Africa despite 
its proximity to the Persian Gulf region has now lost much of 
its strategic weight though the Gulf of Aden-Red Sea-Suez 
Canal trade route is still very important for trade and commerce 
of the world community. Moreover, internal conflicts and political 
instability in the Horn such as proclamation of the ‘Republic 
of Somaliland’ on 18 May 1991 by the leader of the Issaq clan 
Abdr-Rahman Ahmad Ali Tur, factional fights for power in 
Somalia between the Habr Gedir group led by Mohammed 
Farah Aideed and the Abgal group of Hussein Haji Mohammed 
and President Mahdi that has unleashed a civil war and great 
famine in Somalia, has further made the country unattractive 
for big powers’ interests. Moreover, the secession of Eritrea 
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from Ethiopia, to become an independent state, has made 
Ethiopia a land-locked country. Ethiopia has now become 
dependent on Eritrea for access to the Red Sea ports of 
Massawa and Assab, and as such of no use to any big power 
for strategic balance in the region or for its role for the security 
of the Indian Ocean region. 

The emergence of two new states on the east and west 
of Djibouti has not only encouraged internal insurgency in 
Djibouti, it has also made France’s position in Dyibouti very 
vulnerable, though in February 1991 Djibouti and France signed 
two military agreements providing French forces responsibility 
for surveillance of air and maritime traffic in Djibouti. 
Moreover, already, by the Dyibouti-France treaty of 1977, 
Djibouti has allowed France to maintain military bases in the 
country and France has guaranteed Dyibouti’s external security. 
But what about the internal security? Will France play any role 
in the internal feuds of Djibouti? In March 1992, France 
deployed her troops around Obock, Tadjoura and Yoboki and 
served as a buffer between the insurgents and government 
forces.* though the French militlary authority in Djibouti is 
not happy with the government of Djibouti under President _ 
Gouled, but Paris is not likely to take part in the toppling of 
the government. If this attitude is maintained, Paris may main- 
tain her presence in Djibouti irrespective of the nature of the 
government in power as Djibouti needs French presence for 
her economic survival and security from external aggression. 
France is also interested in maintaining her presence in Djibouti 
as it serves her strategic interests in the region by providing 
“as a stop over for flights to the Indian Ocean and as a rear 
base for naval vessels operating in the Persian Gulf’. However, 
French presence in Djibouti is not likely to create any security 
problem to any nation in the present day political scenario of 
the region. 

On the north of the Horn, developments in Yemen are 
also not conducive to invite attention of the big powers for 
their presence or interference in the region. Though pro-West 
North Yemen merged with pro-Soviet South Yemen in May 
1990,* the present fight between the forces of pro-West Pres- 
ident Ali Abdullah Saleh and Socialist Vice-President Al Salem 
Al Beidh for domination over the country is of regional character 
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and not likely to attract attention of any outside country that 
would totally disturb the balance of power inthe North-Western 
part of the Indian Ocean or in the region of Horn. But it is 
also clear that if any outside power would try to intervene in 
the regional conflicts in the Horn or in Yemen that would 
disturb the present balance of power, the U.S. and her allies 
are likely to intervene in the matter and try to turn the situation 
in their favour. 
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In October 1935, this invasion began, when the 
League of Nations was actually in session. Abyssinia was 
a member of the League and the world was shocked. The 
League declared Italy to be the aggressor and after much 
delay applied some economic sanctions against her.... But 
the really important articles which were essential. for the 
war, such as oil, iron, steel, coal were not included in this 
list (of prohibited commodities). The Anglo-lranian Oil 
company worked hard and overtime to supply oil to Italy. 
Italy was inconvenienced by the sanctions but no great 
difficulty was placed in her way. The United States 
suggested an embargo on oil, but Britain will not agree..... 
The tragedy and betrayal of Abyssinia by the League Powers 
showed the world that the League was powerless. 


Jawaharlal Nehru in Glimpses of World History 


Xaa fla = Z cals ka ed ee a. 


NATIONALIST INDIA AND FOREIGN 
INTERVENTION IN THE HORN OF AFRICA: 
A PEEP INTO THE PAST 


Vijay Gupta 


No other nationalist movement of a subject country came 
anywhere near this and the general tendency was to keep 
clear of international commitments. By not living up with 
imperialists, we antagonized powerful nations like Italy, 
Germany and Japan on the question of Abyssinian rape.! 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


Italy invaded Ethiopia (then known as Abyssinia). Nego- 

tiations for constitutional changes for increasing Indian 
participation in the British controlled colonial administration 
had reached a final stage of the first phase. India was nearing 
its goal of independence. Indian reaction to the naked aggression 
by Italy was widespread and came from various quarters. The 
Indian political parties, leaders, newspapers and periodicals 
expressed their strong feeling both against Italian fascist aggres- 
sion and the imperialist powers who collaborated with it to fail 
the League of Nations. They criticised the League of Nations 
for its virtual endorsement of the fascist aggression against the 
people of Ethiopia. They blamed Britain and France for taking 
a position which protected their imperialistic interests rather 
than the interests of the victims of fascist invasion. The British 
government was also denounced for and despatching Indian 
troops to Ethiopia on the plea of protecting the British embassy 
in Addis Ababa. 


[= was in the midst of its own freedom struggle when 
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It is clear from the coverage of the aggression by the 
Indian nationalist press that public opinion in India was conscious 
and fully aware of the imperialist manoeuvres. Indians were 
kept fully informed of the Italian motives, designs and the role 
of Britain and other European powersin and outside the League 
of Nations. Only a few newspapers and journals were owned 
by Indian nationalists; most of the major newspapers like the - 
Times of India and the Statesman were owned by English or 
Anglo-Indian interests and were pro-British. The nationalist 
press published reports exposing Italian cruelty and brutal 
methods in the campaign of aggression against the Ethiopians. 
The press was very appreciative of the ‘brave Ethiopian’ soldiers. 
The Ethiopian effort to arouse the world public opinion against 
fascist invasion was also given full importance. These reports 
reflected the tremendous sympathy that existed in the Indian 
public at large. Prominent public figures and learned scholars 
analysed the political developments in the press and pointed 
out the role and motives of various actors on the world scene. 

On the whole Indians were unanimous in their support 
and sympathy with Ethiopia and in condemnation of Italy and 
big powers. The reports published in the Indian press and sent 
to the British press in England confirm this view. Confirmation 
is also seen in statements of persons like the Commander-in-Chief 
of British army in India who said, “so far as I can judge the 
whole of the sympathy of India, as indeed I think the sympathies 
of the greater part of the world, are on the side of Abyssinia 
in this question and I have no doubt that India would wish to 
play some part in relieving that unfortunate country’s distress.” 
According to C.F. Andrews, a spokesman of Indian interests 
' “the anger roused in India by the Italian military thrust against 
Abyssinia had become everywhere burning and deep.” 
Andrews mentioned about the Nobel Prize Winning Indian 
poet Rabindranath Tagore writing to him for “raising my voice 
against an act of unscrupulous and virulent imperialism of this 
kind.”? C.F. Andrews also wrote: 


This was the general attitude throughout India. I went to 
see Mahatma Gandhi and he almost used the same words 
as Tagore.“ ` 


Jawaharlal Nehru was so upset with the Italian fascist attack 
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on Ethiopia that he refused to meet Mussolini when he was 
requested to call on him by the Italian Consul who brought to 
Nehru a personal message of condolence on Kamla Nehru’s 
death from the fascist dictator Mussolini. Nehru writes: 


...Normally I might have got over my distaste for meeting 
him .... But the Abyssinian Campaign was being carried 
on then and my meeting him would inevitably have led to 
all manner of inferences and would be used for fascist 
propaganda.... A telephone message was sent to the 
Duce’s palace that I could not come.® 


Italian Motives for Aggression 


ccording to the Indian press, the major cause of Italian 
attack on Ethiopia was complete rout of Italy in 1896 Adowa 
War. The Modern Review a noted Indian monthly Journal wrote: 


The Battleof Adowa is an important landmark in the history 
of Abyssinia. It enhanced the prestige of the nation just 
as the Russo-Japanese war raised the prestige of Japan in 
the eyes of Western peoples. Foreign legations were esta- 
blished on a larger scale at Addis Ababa and foreign nations 
vied with one another in securing Abyssinia’s favour with 
a view to economic concessions. The rapid growth of 
foreign interests in this part of Africa led to the conclusion 
of a tripartite treaty in 1906 between England, France and 
Italy, agreeing to respect the territorial integrity of Abyssinia. 

In 1908, another treaty was concluded, fixing the 
boundary between Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland on 
a map accepted by Italy...... In 1928, a treaty of conciliation 
was concluded between them agreeing to settle mutual 
disputes by arbitration... 


In December 1934, Italy attacked an Abyssinian party working 
on demarcation of border and killed 170 men. Italy 


accused Abyssinia of inability to maintain internal peace 
and order, of being a source of danger to her neighbours, 

of not fulfilling certain treaty obligations and of not having 

abolished slave trade within her domain. Italy, therefore 

concludes that it would be to the interests of the world at 

large as well as to the advantage of Abyssinians to be ruled 

by Italy. 
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The Modern Review further commented: 


Such an argument, however, not only carries no conviction 
but it also does serious injustice to the not inconsiderable 
progress of Ethiopia...” 


According to the Modern Review the motives of Italian fascist 
invasion were as follows: 


1. Mussolini told England that Italy is determined to build 
. up an empire as she did not get her share of colonies 

by the Treaty of Versaille. Now it is the manifest destiny 
of Italy to possess Ethiopia. 

2. Italy wants Ethiopia because of the location of its two 
East African colonies—Enritrea and Italian Somaliland. 

3. Italy’s Ethiopian ambitions comes out of that part of 
the fascist philosophy which holds that the people of a 
fascist country, in order to support their regime must 
occasionally be treated to a demonstration of might and 
fed the raw meat of nationalistic pride.® 


Writing in the same journal, the great Indian freedom-fighter 
Subhas Chandra Bose, exposing the fascist motives stated: 


Mussolini launched campaign against Abyssinia for two 
reasons, First, Mussolini felt that British influence was 
rapidly growing in Abyssinia as it was growing on the other 
side of the Red Sea--in Arabia, and if it went on uninter- 
rupted, then Italian influence would be eliminated from 
Abyssinia altogether. Secondly, Mussolini felt that he 
would get a respite of two or three years before a European 
war broke-out and that was the only opportunity for Italy 
to launch the Abyssinian Campaign.’ 


In an analysis of the international situation of pre-Second World 
War period, Dr. Taranath Das, a noted Indian authority on 
international relations, also wrote in the Modern Review about 
the terms of alignment amongst imperialist powers on the question 
of annexation of Ethiopia by fascist Italy: 


The British were not against Mussolini’s imperialistic 
ambition due to injustice to ‘poor Abyssinians’ but because 
they were afraid that Italian expansion in Abyssinia will 
make Italy economically, commercially, politically and 
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particularly navally strong in the Mediterranean as well as 
in the Indian Ocean. 


Exposing further the British imperialist design, Das added: 


The British have sent Mr. Eden to Signor Mussolini for a 
peaceful partition of Abyssinia, the British establishing 
the sphere of influence around the region where the source 
of the Nile exists and giving some Abyssinian territory to 
Italy and also giving a British port to Abyssinia so that 
the British would virtually control, indirectly international 
relations of the country. ...once Italy gets into the fight 
against Abyssinia, France, Spain, Portugal and even Britain, 
will not be willing to see Italy defeated because such a 
defeat would undermine the prestige of the white men in 
Africa and Asia... if Abyssinia is conquered by Italy, it 
will be done with international sanction.'® 


According to a confidential report sent in 1936 by the British 
Indian administration in Uttar Pradesh (then known as United 
Provinces), 


the conquest of Abyssinia by Italy left a deep imprint of 
horror and disgust .... The socialist press was not slow to 
utilize the occasion to discredit capitalism and imperialism 
in general.?! 


According to another confidential Memo of the Home Ministry 
of the British government in India “comments on the Italo- 
Abyssinian war were marked by condemnation of Italy and 
sympathy with Abyssinians....”.'* Indian opposition to Italy on 
the question of invasion of Ethiopia continued despite the warn- 
ing to Bombay business firms trading with Italy from their 
Italian agents of counter measures to be taken by Italy by the 
application of an embargo on Indian goods. 


Fascist Brutality Condemned 


L leaders, newspapers commentators and political 
organizations condemned the cruel and brutal manner in which 
the war of aggression was being carried out by Italy in Elthiopia. 
Various reports accused the Italian government of violating 
international agreements and using poison gases and liquid-fire 
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on the Ethiopian people. Voice was raised against Italian 
atrocities and killing of innocents including patients in Red 
Cross camp hospitals. Quoting Mussolini's broadcast “that 
Ethiopia was Italian by right because it was occupied with the 
sword of Rome and civilization which had triumphed over 
barbarism”. The Modern Review commented: 


It is a serious mistake to consider that Abyssinia was con- 
quered by the Italians by facing the brave Abyssinians. It 
was only pitiless poison gas that killed the brave Abyssinian 
warriors and the innocent women and children.“ 


Dr. Satya Narain Sinha, who had visited Ethiopia during the 
invasion of the country by Italians, added: | 


At a distance oí 90 miles from Addis Ababa I saw with 
my own eyes thousands of Abyssinians fighting bravely 
before the poisonous gas was let .... It was an extremely 
ghastly sight. The soldiers were all lying on the ground ... 
People think that the Italians fought with the Abyssians 
but the fact is otherwise .... As for civilization triumphing 
over barbarism aggressive war of conquest is uncivilized 
and barbarous . 


Dr. Satya Narain Sinha, explained further in another write-up, 


... The outside world does not realise thoroughly the horrors 
of Italo-Abyssinian war, The majority of the people think 
that it was somewhere in far off Africa with which they 
are very little concerned. It must be quite clear to them 
that very seldom have there been such tortures and brutality 
as in this war. 


Writing of the brutalities committed by the Italians, Sinha gives 
his eye witness account: 


In the month of January last, when the forces of Ras Desta 
retreated from the South towards the Western part of the 
front, my friend Doctor Huper was asked to fix his head- 
quarters at Nagalle, which lies in the province of Sidamo. 
Scarcely had Doctor Huper managed to keep the medicines 
and his wounded patients in the tents, then the Italian 
planes reached there to bombard the locality. The doctor 
was forced to leave his tent and take shelter in a nearby 
ditch, as it was quite apparent that the Italians were going : 
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to bombard the Red Cross tent. When the Italian planes 
had finished their work of destruction and gone back, the 
. doctor returned to his tents. He found them in a worse 
condition than a devastating earthquake could have reduced 
them to. Neither the medicines nor the patients were in 
their places. One tent had 287 bullet-holes in it. It was 
quite clear that the Italian aviators had machine gunned 
the tent. Some of the patients who attempted to crawl out 
met their death in a few steps farther in front of their tent, 
while others were shot down while they were lying on their 
stretchers. 

I myself saw that the Italians had no compunction in 
brutally murdering the civil population consisting largely 
of women, children and sick and wounded people. 

.... Very often the Italian bombing planes used to drop 
bombs filled with mustard gas ... it was extremely difficult 
for the Abyssinians to save themselves from the poison 
gases... They had no gas masks. The Italians also dropped 
‘chemicals inflicting wounds. !6 


Reactions of Political Parties 


The Indian Communist Party, operating underground, 
appears to have been the first to react to the Italian aggressive 
designs. The Communist Party paper India reported: 


The Italian fascists who by their whole former policy had 
promoted the armaments of the German fascists ... are 
now commencing their robber campaign in Abyssinia. t 


The Bengal Provincial Socialist Conference, another left oriented 
organization of social democrats under the presidentship of 
Jaya Prakash Narayan condemned fascist attack on Ethiopia 
and appreciated “.,.the agitation of the Indian public over the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict”. The Socialist conference declared 
that “the fight of Abyssinia to retain her freedom is the fight 
of all the colonial peoples against imperialism”. The conference 
sent “its fraternal greetings to the Abyssinian people in their 
heroic fight”. !8 

During 1936 the danger of fascism was highlighted by 
Indian national Congress and its leaders. The aggression of 
Italian fascists on Ethiopia was condemned, and people warned ~~ >. 
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of a large scale war in which India was being dragged against 
its wishes. The people were told of the big power connivance 
regarding annexation of Ethiopia. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the outstanding leader of the Indian National Congress (INC) 
and later the first Prime Minister of Independent India expressed 
his total commitment to African Liberation movements and 
Ethiopia in particular and declared: 


The struggle of the African people in Ethiopia against 
imperialism is only a part of the world struggle for the 
freedom of all the oppressed and the exploited.” 


Resolutions declaring opposition to the participation by India in 
any imperialist war and expressing sympathy with the Abyssinians 
in their fight against Italian aggression were adopted by the 
Indian National Congress. The INC also condemned the great 
powers in the League of Nations for their policy in connection 
with the Italo-Abyssinian War. 

Nehru, shocked by the alarm of war and disturbed by the 
blatant aggression executed in the most cruel manner, told the 
Indian National Congress delegates assembled at Lucknow: 


... The world is filled with the rumours and alarms of war. 
In Abyssinia a bloody and cruel war has already gone on 
for many months, and one has watched anew how hungry 
and-predatory imperialism behaves in its mad search for 
colonial domains... ; 

...We have watched also with admiration the brave 
fight of the Ethiopians for their freedom against heavy 
odds.... I greet them on your behalf and express our 
sympathy for them. Their struggle is something more than 
a local struggle. It is one of the first effective checks by 
an African people on an advancing imperialism and already 
it has had far reaching consequences, ”° 


In his appeal for forming an anti-imperialist united front Nehru 
gave equal importance to Ethiopian and Indian independence: 


...It is essential that one should know the international 
situation as India is a part of the world. ... Abyssinia has 
been annexed by Italy. Is there any difference betweeen . 
Abyssinia and India? They may look separate but both of ` 
them are parts of the same picture. Imperialism was started 
in India by England and other countries followed it up 
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and imitated England. Hence it is essential for the people 
to closely follow and study the international situation.2! 


At its annual Congress in Lucknow, 1936, the Indian National 
Congress (INC), resolved: 


The Congress expresses the sympathy of the Indian nation 
for the Ethiopian people who are so heroically defending 
their country against imperialist aggression and considers 
Abyssinia’s fight as part of the fight of all exploited nations 
for freedom.” 


From the various speeches, statements and resolutions of the 
INC and its leaders it is very clear that the Congress was gravely 
agitated over atrocities committed by Italy in Ethiopia. It called 
upon its thousands of branchs to observe Abyssinia Day on 
9 May, 1936 and campaign in support and sympathy of the 
Ethiopians in their distress and bitter hour of humiliation due 
to defeat brought about with the help of bombs, poison gas 
and firearms. 

As part of the INC Campaign, Pandit Nehru wrote letters 
on 12 May, 1936 in his own hand, to various national and 
international personalities, informing of Indian response and 
pledging Indian support. In the letters he stated: 


The tragic fate that has overtaken Ethiopia has come as 
a shock to the whole of India. On the 9th of May an 
Abyssinia Day was observed throughout the length and 
breadth of our country and innumerable meetings were 
held to express the deep sympathy of Indian people with 
the people of Ethiopia in their hour of trial and sorrow. 
We are convinced, however, that the Ethiopian nation will 
not end its struggle in spite of the great difficulties facing it. 

In India we stand for full independence ... in order 
to build up a world order where there is no exploitation 
of one country by another and one class by another.” 


Sympathising with the Ethiopians in their distress and bitter 
hour of defeat and humiliation Nehru enumerated three lessons 
learnt from the fascist attack on Ethiopia: 

(i) Imperialism and fascism are fundamentally the same: 


the same urges push them forward, they pursue the same 
methods, and they are bent on the same exploitation of 
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subject peoples ... It is this fascist-imperialism which 
dominates a great part of the world today and which 
opposes the forces working for freedom. The problem of 
freedom therefore for each country has two aspects the 
first is the obvious one of gaining national freedom against 
the imperialism that prevents this, the second is equally 
important, though not so obvious, it is the international 
struggle of the forces of freedom against the forces of 
imperialism. And thus the fate of Abyssinia is not some- 
thing distant and unrelated to us, it becomes part of our 
own larger struggle for freedom. 

` (ii) The attitude of the great powers towards Abyssinia 
problem showed much of duplicity and hypocrisy especially 
that of England. We have heard all their brave talk of . 
sanctions and the like of supporting Abyssinia and giving 


. ` her assistance and we have seen how they have failed her 


at every step. Few things in past years have shown up 


.. more ... than this betrayal of Abyssinia after the brave 


promises made to her.... the oil sanction (against Italy) - 
which might have made a difference, was deliberately 
avoided. They were jealous of Italy and so tried to hinder 
her a little but they could not afford to see an imperialist 
power suffer defeat at the hands of a colonial country. 

(iii) Abyssinian case has proved the utter futility of 
the League of Nations which looked on calmly while 
horrible methods of warfare were employed against the 
Abyssinians and poison gas and liquid fire tortured and 
killed women and children. 


To link the Indian struggle for freedom with the struggling 


peoples all over the world, the Foreign Department of the 
Indian National Congress sent a communication to 20 African 
individuals and agencies all over Africa and America informing 
them of the desire of the Indian National Congress to establish 
close relations with races and nations fighting against oppression 
and exploitation.” From a letter of George Padmore, leader 
of Pan-African Federation of London, it is confirmed that news 
of the 9th May 1936 meetings in India to condemn the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia reached far off corners of the world. 


George Padmore writes to All India Congress Committee: 


We wish to thank you for your Addis Ababa Day Appeal. 
It made a great impression among the Africans, and was 
reprinted in our colonial press.*6 
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Indian national leadership and political parties were extremely 
disturbed by the fascist war in Ethiopia and the defeat of the 
nationalist forces. They saw as early as in 1936 dangers of fascist 
expansion threatening the whole world. They squarely blamed 
Britain for supporting Nazi Germany. Jawaharlal Nehru in his 
presidential address to the Faijpur session of the Indian National 


Congress held on 27 December 1936, said: 


In Europe, fascism has been pursuing its triumphant 
course, speaking in ever more strident voice, introducing. 
an open gangsterism in international affairs, based on 
hatred and violence and dreams of war. We have seen 
Abyssinia succumb to it; we see today the horror and 


tragedy of Spain. 


How has this fascism grown so rapidly, so that now 
it threatens to dominate Europe and the world? To under- 
stand this one must seek a clue in British foreign policy. 
This policy, in spite of its outward variations, and frequent 
hesitations, has been one of consistent support to Nazi: 
Germany. The Anglo-German Naval Treaty threw France 
into the arms of Italy and led to the rape of Abyssinia.. 
Behind the talk of sanctions against Italy later on, there 
was the refusal by the British government to impose any 
effective sanctions. Even when the United States of 
America offered to cooperate in imposing the oil sanctions, 
Britain refused, and was content to see the bombing: of 
Ethiopians and the breaking up of the League of Nations 


system of collective security...’ 


Failure of the League of Nations 


| Ese saw the collapse of the League of Nations even as Italy 
invaded “the poor, peaceful and defenceless Ethiopia”.* 
The Modern Review expressed its dissatisfaction over the handling 


of the Ethiopian question in the League of Nations: 


The League of Nations, an organization of “civilized”, 
states, talks of sanctions and half-heartedly adopts some 
ineffective ones; but as regards sanctions which would have 
been effective, unconvincing reasons are given as to why 


they could not and cannot be adopted. 


The League was guilty of another kind of immoral 
conduct. The Emperor of Abyssinia fought on in the hope 
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that the League would be true to its profession and would 
help him. But it did not and was thus guilty of breach of 
faith.” 


Similarly, disturbed by the fate of Ethiopian petition to the 
League of Nations, M.C. Chagla (later Foreign Minister of 
India), said: 


The League of Nations being created by the conqueror 
nations would naturally reflect their imperialistic policies 
.... Italy harboured ambitious plans for creating an empire 
for herself ... and was attempting to swallow up Abyssinia. 
The League of Nations will do nothing to check Italy in 
her efforts at political agerandisetnent. At best it will ask 
Abyssinia to be a good boy and keep quiet. Let us hope 
that Abyssinia would maintain her independence at all 
costs.% 


The Indian nationalist press alleged that the League had vaciliated 
in its position on Italian aggression. There was universal con- 
demnation of the half-hearted or rather reluctant efforts of the 
League while discussing the issue of sanctions against Italy: 


...Many papers suggested that India should stop her con- 
tribution to the League. Some saw in the passive attitude 

of England and France a secret sympathy for Italy and.. - ~ 
against Abyssinia.?! 


Indian press “comments on the Italo-Abyssinian War were - 
marked by condemnation of Italy, and hypocrigy of the attitude 
of France, Britain and the League of Nations. The Anglo- 
French proposals were denounced ... as a concession to the 
aggressor and likely to bring about the collapse of the 
League” .*? 

Manchester Guardian correspondent reported from India 
that an “Abyssinia Day has been observed in India as a condem- 
nation of the great power failure to assert the authority of the 
League of Nations” and also “as an expression of sympathy 
with the Abyssinian people” .33 

Famous communist commentator Rajni Palme Dutt in 
his notes of the month (May 1936) wrote in The Communist, 
the organ of the Communist Party of India: 
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The success of fascism in Abyssinia dealt a heavy blow to 
the flimsy existing machinery of the covenant of the League 
of Nations for the collective maintenance of peace.” 


Subhas Chandra.Bose, known for his deep commitment to 
anti-colonialism and national independence, thought that the 
British demand in the League of Nations for sanctions against 
Italy was not genuine: | 


The enthusiasm for the sanctions of the League of Nations 
does not arise from a love of peace or desire to champion 
Abyssinia. The British imperialists are hiding their concern 
behind these righteous aims in order to win the support 
of opinion which is devoted to the League and to the cause 
of peace to prepare the British people for imperialist war.35 


Jawaharlal Nehru accused Britain of double standards and having 
pursued similar imperialist path as fascist Italy in Ethiopia. He 
wrote to Lord Lothian: 


It is right and proper that the League should condemn 
Italian aggression in Abyssinia and try to curb it, but the 
very system which it protects and seeks to perpetuate 
inevitably leads to that aggression. There is no valid answer 
from an imperialist to Mussolini’s taunt that he is doing 
what other imperialist powers have done before, and are 
doing now... It does seem rather illogical to condemn 
Italian bombing in East Africa and maintain a dignified 
silence about British bombing on the North-West frontiers 
of India.* 


Indian nationalists felt utterly frustrated because of their inability 
to uphold Ethiopia’s position in the League of Nations although 
India was one of the 31 original: signatories of the League 
Convenant in 1918. Indian Nationak Congress expressed 
helplessness over Indian misfortune that they could not come 
to Ethiopia’s assistance, Reflecting these feelings, Nehru said: 


...Situated as we are it is our misfortune that we cannot 
be of any effective assistance to our Ethiopian brothers. 
Although India is supposed to be a member of the League 
of Nations, it is really the British government that profits 
from this, for the so-called Indian representative is nominated 
by that government. We have no say in the matter.’ 
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The Indians were acutely conscious of imperialist conspiracy: 
in the League of Nations when discussion on Italo-Abyssinian 
question was postponed to middle of June 1936. The Modern 
Review questioned, “Is this postponement to give Italy sufficient 
time to consolidate its conquest” .?8 

According to a letter sent by Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, 
Secretary of the International Department of the INC, to the 
International Committee on African Affairs: 


...the Indian press protested most emphatically against the 
possibility of Indian delegates at the League of Nations 
voting with the British Foreign Minister for the expulsion 
of Ethiopia from the League. The President and the 
Foreign Department of the Congress issued statements 
re-emphasising the Indian attitude towards the Ethiopian 
question ... we are all looking towards the awakened con- ` 
sciousness of the African people as a great advance in 
world freedom. The African people must fall in line with. 
the other anti-imperialist peoples of the world and take 
their proper share and lead in the colonial freedom move- 
‘ments. 


Protest against use of Indian Troops 


he Resolution passed by the 1936 Session of INC referred to 

the 1927 Madras Session which had drawn “the attention of 
the country to the danger of an imperialist war and the possi- 
bility of India being made a tool in such a conflict for imperialist 
purposes and declared the right of the Indian people to refuse 
to participate in any such war without their express permission”. 
The INC 1936 Session noted that the “danger of war has become 
more evident and urgent since then with the growth of fascist 
dictatorship, the Italian attack on Abyssinia, the continuing 
Japanese aggression in North China, Mongolia, the rivalries 
and conflicts of the great imperialist powers and the feveris!, 
growth of armaments”. INC resolution of 1936 Lucknow session 
had the premonition that “... vast and terrible war thréatens 
the world”. and “... In such a war an attempt will be inevitably 
made to drag in and exploit India to her manifest disadvantage 
and for the benefit of British imperialism”. In view of this 
analysis, the INC announced “... its opposition to the participation 
of India in any Imperialistic war”. 
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Prominent Indian members of Legislative Assembly and 
Council of State—Mr. P.N. Sapru, Mr. Phiroze Sethna, 
Mr. Basant Kumar Das and Mr. Satyamurthy—asked questions 
in their respective Houses regarding despatch of Indian troops 
to Abyssinia. Although the MLA and MLC did not get a satis- 
factory answer to their question they were told that the British 
Government had despatched 300 Indian troops for the protection 
of British embassy and British subjects of whom 1100 were 
Indians and that the expenditure on troops was to be borne by 
the British exchequer. They were also informed that British 
Government had no plans to send more troops to Ethiopia.” 

Subhas Chandra Bose questioned the (British) Indian 
Government’s explanation and asked: 


Are the Indian people really so naive that they can be 
taken in by such a statement? Abyssinia still being an 
independent country, neither Indian nor British troops can 
go there to protect the Indians. The fact is that—as stated 
in England that as a result of special representation—the 
Abyssinian government allowed an extra guard for the 
British Legation as a special concession. The question now 
is why this extra guard was taken all the way from India. 
There were British troops near at hand across the frontier 
of Abyssinia e.g. in Kenya, in Sudan, in Egypt and in 

“British Somaliland. Why were they not sent to Addis 
Ababa? The reason is clear. Indians troops were sent with 
the idea of committing Indian support to British policy in 
Abyssinia and, on the other hand, to remind Italy that the 
vast resources of India are behind Great Britain.“ 


On the conquest of Ethiopia 


The Indian nationalist leaders and press considered the 
conquest of Ethiopia by Italy as 


a great world tragedy ..... not merely because it means 
the extinction — for a time at least — of the liberty of a 
people ... (but) also because it shows up the character of 
human, particularly of occidental, civilization. A patriotic, 
brave and ancient nation falls victim to an act of inhuman 
international brigandage, but civilized nations behave almost 
like unconcerned spectators. None of them run to its succour. 
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Indian interestin Ethiopia did not end with condemnation 
of big powers, imperialism and fascism. Indian press continued 
to follow developments in Ethiopia. Welcoming the formation 
of an Ethiopian government in Western Ethiopia, the Modern 
Review wrote “How one would rejoice to see an independent 
and undivided Ethiopia, with a free and enlightened people” .” 


Conclusion 


From various reports, speeches and press articles and 
comments it is clear that Indians were very conscious and well 
informed of the developments in the Horn of Africa. The 
fascist Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia drew the attention of the 
Indians far more than had any other foreign development of 
these years. Indian leaders and political parties were very agitated 
over the atrocities committed by Italy in Ethiopia. The main 
themes of the Indian opponents of fascism were: (1) colonialism, 
imperialism and fascism are fundamentally the same; (2) the 
attitude of the big powers, especially that of England towards 
Italian aggression showed much duplicity and hypocrisy; (3) the 
ineffectiveness of League of Nations; (4) Indians and other 
anti-fascist forces were helpless; (5) the Ethiopian events had 
stirred the people of Africa, who would no longer remain silent, 
exploited people. The Indian political parties such as the Congress 
gave a call to establish close relations with the people and 
nations fighting against oppression and exploitation. Indians 
expressed their firm belief in the ultimate victory and eventual 

freedom of Ethiopia and other colonized territories. 


Dr Vijay Gupta is Professor of African Studies at the School of International 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS: 
FROM PEACEKEEPING TO PEACEMAKING 


G.V.C. Naidu 


t the outset it may be mentioned that the line that 
Avert peacekeeping and peacemaking is very thin, 

for, every peacekeeping effort is aimed at peacemaking. 
However, it is only now that this terminology has acquired 
added significance. The role that has accrued to the United 
Nations in the recent past goes far beyond mere peacekeeping 
or even peacemaking, it has already undertaken measures to 
build or enforce peace by the threat or use of force, or by 
actually embarking upon complex administrative functions, 
holding of elections and installing democratically elected govern- 
ment. Hence, even as the meaning of the word peacekeeping 
acquires broader connotation, at present every UN peacekeeping 
effort may be construed as peacemaking effort. 


The Old Order 


Although the United Nations has been involved in the 
peacekeeping effort almost since its inception after the end of 
the Second World War, it is only after the end of the cold war 
that it has started acquiring a new meaning and a new dimension. 
The peacekeeping by the United Nations in an interventionary 
manner was fashioned more on the lines of preventive diplo- ` 
macy in which the UN neutral forces would intervene in a 
conflict situation with the primary objective of de-escalation 
and eventual cessation of the conflict and subsequently use UN 
diplomatic leverage to make the parties to the conflict to come 
to the negotiating table so that a solution could be worked out. 
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In the first place such an ‘ntemianonal intervention under the 
auspices of the United Nations was so envisaged that it would 
take place only with the consent of the parties to a conflict. 
Secondly, the UN intervention was: expected to take place in 
an inter-state conflict milieu rather than i in an intra-state situa- 
tion wherein the UN would embark‘ on peacekeeping effort 
even in the absence of a consent of the parties concerned. 


Thirdly, UN unilateral intervention on humanitarian grounds,-: 


teh 
<; 


again, was not originally thought of. 


The Charter of the UN no where mentions anything about: 


“peacekeeping” to be undertaken by the world body as such, 


and hence some definitional and conceptual problems about - 


the term continue to persist. However, the Chapter explicitly 


mentions in Article 1 that the purposes of the United Nations ` 


are, inter alia: 


to maintain peace and security, and to that end: take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace, and the suppression of acts of aggres- 
sion or other breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles 
of justice and international adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace. The Security Council is empowered 
to determine the existence of any threat to peace, breach 
of peace, or an act of aggression | 


and 


take such action by air, sea or land forces as may be necessary. 
to maintain or restore international. peace and security. 


Thus, the UN Charter provides for both pacific settlement of 
a dispute when referred to the UN (under Chapter VI) as well 
as active intervention under Chapter VII. 


However, as consensus was difficult to arrive at during . 


the cold war era, the peacekeeping activity was basically con- 
fined to the limited objectives of keeping the peace by placing 
the UN-led neutral forces at the site of dispute. 

What ever the original intentions, the UN role in 
peacekeeping has evolved into a complex international process 
which is likely to play a critical role in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. In order to appreciate the role 
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of the United Nations in the settlement of inter-state and normally 
more complicated intra-state disputes and promote peace, it 
becomes indispensable to keep in-mind the backdrop of inter- 
national security system as it unfolds in the aftermath of the 
cold war. 


Post-Cold War Global Security 


k 7ith the end of the cold war, the global security atmosphere is 
undoubtedly subject to radical transformation. However, a 
number of uncertainties that have come to the fore seem to be 
more unsettling then the cold war equation which was more 
transparent and more predictable. A number of issues which 
remained dormant or which were forcibly pushed to the back 
burner have been unleashed with the end of the cold war. The 
single most important issue :that has come to dominate the 
world since the late eighties is the issue of ethnicity and nationality 
replacing the earlier dominant issues of ideology and the 
East-West rivalry. The disintegration of the former Soviet 
Union has lent greater impetus to the demand for the creation 
of ethnic-based nation states. This appears to be the major 
causal factor for most of-the current intra-state conflicts replacing 
to a greater extent the earlier inter-state rivalries. Obviously, 
tackling the intra-state, especially ethnic-related issues, is not 
only tricky, but risky too, in the event of a third party intervention 
such as the United Nations. 

Although the debate continues to range whether the world 
system has become unipolar after the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union or multipolar, there is no denying the fact that 
the United States is the sole super power and, as of now there 
is no other power which can match the U.S. either militarily 
or economically. But it is equally significant to note that the 
earlier bipolar system is being replaced by the emergence of 
new centres of power, such as the European Union, Japan, 
China and India. The Gulf War and the liberation of Kuwait 
in early 1991 by the U.S.-dominated international force has. 
already dampened the initial euphoria and has exposed the 
limitation the only super power is faced with. Despite continued 
flux in international security, events have propelled the United 
Nations to the forefront to assume an important position. 
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Third, while the cold war era was marked by direct con- 
frontation, in part contributed by the ideological rivalry of 
communism and anti-communism, the conflicts in the develop- 
ing world particularly are increasingly becoming low-intensity 
in nature. Even as the need for high-tech weaponry gradually 
declines, the demand for, and proliferation of, small arms has 
been on the increase. Dealing with the spread of sophisticated 
small arms and the attendant terrorist activities is a major concern 
not just for the countries confronted with this problem, but of 
the world as well. Unless the international community comes 
to terms with this problem and takes immediate corrective 
measures, such as reinforcing strict checks on the production 
and supply of these weapons, the spread of low-intensity warfare 
cannot be controlled. In most of the areas in which the United 
Nations 1s actively involved, such as the former Yugoslavia, 
Somalia and till recently Cambodia, serious problems have been 
encountered because of the unprecedented proliferation of 
small arms. Small arms have also become excellent low-cost, 
but more effective, means to abet cross-border terrorism. It is 
time the manufacture and supply of small arms too is subjected 
to international scrutiny and monitoring, particularly in order 
to make the intra-state UN interventions successful. 

Against the above backdrop, the United Nations is 
increasingly called upon to play an important role not just as 
keeper of peace, but as maker of peace. Although the cold war 
rivalry had rendered the UN much less effectual in the field of 
peacekeeping, the changed circumstances have become too 
demanding for the UN. The space for UN intervention has now 
greatly increased necessitating an intense debate over the question 
of UN peacekeeping and peacemaking. 

The United Nations fortunately today is in a much better 
position to deal with these issues than ever before primarily 
for three reasons. First, during most of the fifties and sixties, 
and to an extent the seventies, several issues which warranted 
UN intervention, were in one way or the other, connected with 
the process of decolonisation where the interests of the Western 
metropolitan powers were directly involved. Second, there is 
neither any rationale nor incentive for a country to blatantly 
intervene in another country by using war as a means. And 
third, the absence of the cold war rivalry. In this context the 
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Gulf War experience offers important lessons for future UN 
operations, although it might remain as an exception rather 
than a norm of such concerted, large-scale intervention. 


Framework for International Intervention `: 


Ge the intensity and complexity of UN peacekeeping 
activity in the post-cold war period, it has become imperative 
to develop a framework of third party international intervention. 
When the action was initiated in the Suez, the basis was the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution where the Secretary General 
explicitly stated that the UN force would function on the basis 
of a decision reached under the terms of the above Resolution 
and would be limited in its operations to the extent that consent 
of the parties concerned was required under generally recognised 
international principles, which means that peacekeeping force 
could be established only with the consent of the states con- 
tributing units, and, more importantly, the consent of the host 
state. Like the Congo operation, none of the subsequent UN 
interventions was based on any Charter provisions. In the absence 
of any clear-cut definition by the UN, the word “peacekeeping” 
has been subject to a-variety of interpretations. 

In order to overcome the earlier problems, both definitional 
and conceptual, a serious attempt was made by the UN Secretary 
General at the request of the first ever Summit of the Heads 
of States of the Security Council in January 1992 to analyse 
various aspects of UN intervention such as preventive diplomacy, 
peacemaking and peacekeeping. The Report, called An Agenda 
for Peace, was the outcome of this endeavour. According to 
the Secretary General Boutros Ghali, “peacemaking is action 
to bring hostile parties to agreement, essentially through such 
peaceful means as those foreseen in Chapter VI of the charter 
of the UN” and “peacekeeping is the deployment of a UN 
presence in the field, hitherto with the consent of all the parties 
concerned, normally involving United Nations military and/or 
police personnel and, frequently, civilians as well. Peacekeeping 
is a technique that expands the possibilities for both the preven- 
tion of conflict and the making of peace.” To these the Secretary 
General adds a critically related concept of post-conflict peace- 
building: “Action to identify and support structures which will 
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tend to strengthen and solidify peace in order to avoid a relapse 
Into conflict.” 

Although Agenda for Peace deals extensively with concepts 
such as preventive diplomacy, peacemaking, peacekeeping, 
post-conflict peace-building, and other aspects such as personnel 
and financial problems, it does not elucidate the criteria and 
mechanism of intervention. Nor does it recognise the immediacy 
of the need for changes that can be brought about in the UN 
Charter, particularly structures and methods of peacekeeping 
and the composition and decision-making of the Security Council, 
to make it a more effective instrument of intervention. -Urgent 
attention may be necessary to address this issue for two reasons. 
First, there is no guarantee that the Security Council cannot 
be rendered ineffectual like it was done during the cold war. 
All it needs is for one permanent member of the Security Council 
to become recalcitrant. Second, the whole UN interventionary 
mechanism can become futile if one of the permanent members 
of the Security Council itself becomes a party to a conflict. 
There is every likelihood of such a situation developing given 
the intense contest for island territories in the South China Sea 
where there are at least six contending nations, including one 
permanent Security Council member. A similar situation can 
also be visualised in the case of a permanent member indulging 
in blatant violation of certain basic internationally accepted 
norms. Hence, for the future of the UN and in the interest of 
international peace and security, the Secretary General should 
address the issue of suitable amendments to the Charter in a 
forceful manner to reflect the present realities. Such move 
would also make the UN more democratic and the sense of 
involvement especially by the developing countries would 
enhance manifold. 

Now that it is fairly unanimously peopel that UN 
intervention would be an important means to end a conflict, 
there is a need to develop a framework to deal with issues such 
as the circumstances that determine a UN intervention, the 
objective criteria for intervention as well as ending that inter- 
vention, and the indicators that might be developed to evaluate 
the criteria of conflict management and conflict resolution. 
Additionally, a mechanism to evaluate the earlier interventions, 
the precedents that have been set, and the lessons that could 
be drawn for future interventions. 
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The need to create such a conent] framework is all 
the more important at this juncture because of various reasons. 
If recent conflict zones (Somalia, Bosnia and earlier Cambodia) 
are any indication, they tend to be very complex and protracted. 
The complexity would get exacerbated further if they are intra- 
state. The issues of ethnicity, sub-nationalism, secessionist and 
terrorist movements, and historical legacies further complicate 
the problems making conflict management extremely difficult. 
This obviously calls for the creation of a critical threshold which 
would warrant a third party intervention. The criteria to create 
such a threshold need to be thoroughly evaluated, taking into 
account a number of aspects, because even certain basic norms 
vary from country to country and region to region; for example, 
the question of human rights. False and hasty move could erode 
the very credibility and viability of UN interventions. Hence, 
there is a need to develop a broad theoretical perspective dealing 
with the aspects of interventionary measures both before and 
after the threshold. It may be mentioned, however, that the 
framework to be developed need not be rigidly codified, but 
may serve as an approach to settle and resolve the conflicts. 

The contingency approach seems to be gaining ground in 
this context despite certain drawbacks, especially on the question 
of objectivity in the evaluation of empirical evidence. 

Because the peacekeeping operations by way of third 
party interventions are likely to be multi-faceted and multi- 
dimensional, it should be based on a thoroughly chalked out 
strategic plan. Second, conflict management and resolution 
measures, such as mediation, negotiation, use of good offices, 
adjudication, arbitration, etc., need to be developed and 
employed effectively. Third, the role and significance of 
peacekeepers during their deployment should be further refined. 
Finally, the ultimate objectives of the intervention should be 
clearly spelled out, instead of a haphazard plan, with the narrow 
objective of maintaining status quo, by keeping the flexibility 
aspect at the operational level, because the goals should be not 
simply temporary cessation of a military conflict, but to remove 
the cause(s) of conflict and actually build peace. 

Hence, the process of peacekeeping should adopt, aalike 
on the earlier occasions, a multi-tiered and comprehensive plan 
of conflict management. It is also suggested that the cooperation 
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of regional organisations should be secured in support of UN 
operation. Additionally Regional UN Peacekeeping Centres 
may be created whose task would be to identify potential flash 
points in their respective regions of jurisdiction and conduct 
in-depth studies covering all aspects of the problems. These 
regional centres can offer suitable recommendations to the 
Secretary General who, in turn, can’ undertake timely and 
appropriate measures, such as personal mediation, holding of 
unofficial seminars on the problem, bringing concerned parties 
to the conference table under the auspices of the United Nations; 
or, formal or informal talks could be initiated. 

_ During the actual conflict situation, “peacekeeping can 
be visualised as a two-tiered approach with peacekeepers working 
in the area of operation at the macro-level facilitating settlement 
or facilitating a more positive atmosphere, coupled with 
peacekeeping, cooperating and coordinating with peacemaking 
and peace-building efforts at the macro-level. 
| While creating a framework of intervention, simultaneously 
a legal regime as the basis for such interventions needs to be 
addressed. And legal measures for the enforcement of collective 
decisions also need to be developed. Although there is an 
International Court of Justice, its judgements are not enforce- 
able. Moreover, there is no international legal body to try the 
violators of UN decisions or those individuals or states that 
impede.the implementation of UN sanctioned measures for the 
promotion of international peace and security. 


Finance and Personal 


In the debate on UN peacekeeping operations, two issues 
that somehow tend to receive much less attention are financing 
and personnel though these constitute vital components. In 
1992 alone, the peacekeeping operations cost the United Nations 
nearly US $ 2 billion. The Cambodian operation alone was 
estimated to have cost the UN a sum of nearly US $ 1.6 billion 
because of the extensive nature of UN involvement. Unfortu- 
nately, as the Secretary General claimed, “A chasm has 
developed between the tasks entrusted to the UN and the finan- 
cial means provided to it”. A number of proposals have been 
put forward over the years to improve the financial position of 
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the UN. Specifically for the peacekeeping activities, Boutros 
Ghali has suggested the establishment of a temporary 
peacekeeping reserve fund, at a level of US $ 50 million, to 
meet initial expenses of peacekeeping operations, or the esta- 
blishment of a UN peace endowment fund with an initial target 
of US $ 1 billion. In any case, unless the UN financial position ` 
is urgently improve it would have debilitating effect on the 
UN’s ability to undertake and implement the tasks assigned to 
it for the preservation of peace. | 

The other important issue that needs urgent attention is 
the availability of personnel — military, police and civilian — 
for UN peacekeeping operations. With the demand for UN 
intervention growing manifold, the international organisation 
is faced with the twin problems of logistics as well as logistic 
units. For instance, in 1992 alone, nearly 40,000 military personnel 
and 10,000 civilians were deployed for UN peacekeeping 
operations across the world. A firm commitment by the member 
states or creation of a stand-by force of corps size, based on 
national contributions, are some of the suggestions that need 
to be considered. f 


Conclusion 


By the above discussion it becomes clear that at present 
the global security/political atmosphere is undergoing a 
metamorphosis and that the United Nations is likely to play a 
critical role in the maintenance of international peace and security. 
In order to make the international organisation and its role as a 
peacemaker fruitful, it is indispensable that the UN’s decision 
making process is suitably amended not just to make it to reflect 
the present realities, but also to make it much more effective. 
Specifically with regard to peacekeeping operations of the UN, 
it is time a suitable framework is developed. At the same time, 
the developing countries which have been contributing to the 
UN effort in peacekeeping operations in a big way should discuss 
and debate various aspects of UN peacemaking to make their 
contribution more meaningful. 


Dr. G.V.C. Naidu is a Research Officer at the Institute for Defence Studies 
and Analyses, New Delhi. 
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THE HORN OF AFRICA: 
AN ARAB-MAGHREB PERSPECTIVE 


` 


Jagdish P. Sharma 


he Horn of Africa! is strategically, politically and 

economically important. It overlooks the point of con- 

vergence of the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden and the 
Indian Ocean. In addition to dominating the Gulf of Aden and 
Bab-el-Mandeb, it commands the lines of communication running 
in the east, west, and south-west directions of the African 
continent. Its strategic location and the fragile and contentious 
regimes that have ruled the different countries in it expose it 
to the exploitative patronage of outside powers. The Horn of 
Africa has traditionally been a hotbed of intriguing politics. It 
first attracted the colonial powers—Britian, France and Italy— 
to the region and since the early 1960’s has tempted the Super 
Powers to enter it. The colonial powers had their entry made 
easy by religious, ethnic and political rivalries and animosities 
among the peoples and nations of the region, which often 
weakened the central authority. 

The Super Powers saw in their intervention not only com- 
mercial advantages, as the colonial rulers did, but also the 
strategic and military importance of the area at the mouth of 
the Red Sea. Their interests were fuelled not only by the 
advantages that could accrue within Africa, but also by the 
more important leverage they could gain in the vital area of 
West Asian and North African affairs. This area is geo-strategi- 
cally important for the Super Powers as it provides sea ports, 
bases and communications facilities of great importance. Italians 
and French in the past and Russians and Americans during the 
contemporary period have attempted to exercise strong influence 
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on Ethiopian and Somali coasts. For example, France acquired 
a military base during the nineteenth century in the territory 
of Issas and Afars because of its geo-strategic importance. The 
Republic of Djibouti, as the territory of Issas and Afars came 
to be known since independence in 1977, has continued to 
receive substantial aid from France which still maintains its 
hold on the port.? 

From a vantage point on the Horn, it is possible to com- 
mand or interdict peaceful or military air and sea activity in 
Africa, West Asia and the Gulf region, the Indian Ocean, and 
the Near East. The possession of a military base anywhere in 
the Horn, for instance, can be used to influence the outcome 
of political and military struggles in its adjacent regions*. Arms 
transfers have been an important instrument for influencing 
elites of the region. Ethiopia and Somalia have received massive 
military assistance from both the USA and the former Soviet 
Union since the end of the World War II. In return, both the 
Super Powers at one time or the other gained a solid foothold 
and built military bases on the territories of the two host nations. 

Economically, the Horn of Africa is the poorest region 
in the world with an average per capita GNP of only $205, well 
below the average of $330 for Sub-Saharan Africa as a whole. 
Ethiopia, with a per capita gross national product (GNP) of 
US $ 130 in 1987, is the poorest country for which figures were 
published by the World Bank*. In fact, the economies of the 
Horn comprise three distinct sectors viz:—the subsistence sector, 
the commercialised agricultural sector and the urban service 
sector, articulated to a varying degree with one another. Much 
of the subsistence economy, whether pastoral or agricultural, 
is vulnerable to drought and other natural disasters. 

Areas of commercial agriculture are greatly restricted by 
the physical endowment of the Horn. In Somalia, until the 
recent ongoing clash resulting from civil war and foreign powers 
intervention (American, Pakistani and others), exports have 
depended heavily on livestock from the northern region. 
Ethiopia, like the other countries in the region, depends on a 
single crop for most of its export earnings, with coffee account- 
ing for 63% of the total in 1984.° The civil and territorial wars 
in the Horn of Africa are thus fought between governments 
whose economic base derives from their control of the cities 
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and the zones of commercial agriculture, and insurgency move- 
ments which arise in economically peripheral or marginalised 
areas which lack viable commercial agriculture and access to 
the external market. This is most strikingly true of Somalia, 
Ethiopia, and Eritrea. In Somalia, as per the World Bank Annual 
Report (1990), weak stabilisation efforts and the private sector’s 
lack of confidence, prompted by political unrest and the con- 
tinued fighting in the north and elsewhere, continued to under- 
mine economic performance. The picture of rural economic 
decay in Ethiopia stands in sharp contrast to the agricultural 
areas Of Southern and Western Ethiopia, which unlike the 
northern highlands had been the victim of expropriation of land 
and the extreme exploitation of the indigenous population. The 
people of the South and West have, like those of Eritrea and 
Sudan, a radicalised intelligentsia willing and able to lead an 
insurgent movement against the central Ethiopian government. 
In the case of Somalia, both ethnic identity and access to political 
power are deeply affected by the ambivalence between a unifying 
Somali nationalism on the one hand, and the persistence of 
clan-based identities on the other.’ 

Thus, this part of Africa contains elements of practically 
all the major conflicts and tensions afflicting Africa today. Besides 
inter-state wars and internal clashes, mounting external public 
debts, famines and droughts, and decline in agricultural and 
natural resources and industrial production have combined with 
relative under-development of infra-structural facilities, poorly 
qualified man-power, low productivity techniques, increasing 
population, and demographic imbalances to produce disastrous 
consequences for the well-being of the people of the Horn. 

This article looks at the very complexity of both intra- 
regional and external alignments in the Horn of Africa with 
special reference to Somalia. It also attempts to map the major 
features of this terrain in this area. Finally, it deals with the 
structure of relations between this area and the Arab Maghreb 
states. 


The Genesis of the Socio-Economic and Political Crisis in Somalia 


Ithough the Somali crisis stems from domestic socio- 
economic, and political factors, the involvement of outside 
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actors like those of the United States, the former Soviet Union, 
European States, the UN Peace Keeping Force, Pakistan, 
Egyptian and other forces, has often prolonged the crisis, as 
elsewhere in the Horn, and injected additional uncertainty in 
regard to the future. Recently, nearly 16 months after storming 
Somalian shore (right in front of television cameras) American 
forces pulled out leaving behind an apprehensive 20-nation 
African-Asian UN force of about 20,000 men, the bulk of which 
come from Pakistan, Egypt and India. The Americans did take 
credit in helping save the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
Somalis who might have starved to death. But they also left 
behind more than 2,000 dead Somalis and very little in the way 
of improvements. The UN is spending $ 1.6 billion in Somalia, 
and the United States has spent much more. But for the Somalis 
the tragedy is that 90 percent of the cash has been wasted on 
the military operation, which has made the streets dangerous 
and insecure® not only for the foreigners but also for the Somalis 
themselves. 

There is visible manifestation of great strain among the 
Somali people either in the rural areas or in urban conglomera- 
tions that have come up. Part of the explanation for this 
phenomenon appears to be the pattern of colonial and neo- 
colonial or post-colonial experience which Somalia underwent 
from time to time. Tucked away in the eastern most projection 
of the cape of Horn, Somalia is shaped like a large figure of 
number 7 (seven) with the wedge shaped region of Ethiopia 
lying between the southern and northern wings. Bounded by 
the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean, most of its 246,000 
odd square miles consist of arid and desolate land. Livestock 
rearing and agriculture, as mentioned above, are the major 
occupations of its populace. It lies within the tropical and sub- 
tropical Zones and thus has a monotonously uniform climate 
throughout the year. With an average rainfall of eleven inches, 
droughts are a frequent occurrence. 

Somalia takes its name from its people, the Somalis—a 
Muslim Cushitic-speaking people -who have spilled out of 
Somalia? into the neighbouring areas. The Periplus Maris 
Erythraei is the earliest written book’ that gives a detailed 
description of the ancient shores of what later came to be called 
Somaliland. It was only around the 9th century A.D. that basic 
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_ Somali population, coming from the South, first began to spread 
out into the Horn of Africa, mostly in search of new pastures 
for their nomadic and cattle-rearing necessities. The first impor- 
tant Somali leaders were those who crossed over from Arabia 
in the 10th and 12th centuries. By the middle of the 16th century, 
they had taken over much of northern Somaliland and the 
Ogaden region of the Ethiopian empire. Since they were muslims, 
they soon came into conflict with the Christian empire of Ethiopia. 
Here lies the beginning of a long and perhaps unending era of 
Somali-Ethiopian coflict. 

Basically homogeneous, the Somalis achieved nationhood 
under various Arab Sultans long before the Europeans came 
over at the end of the 19th century and divided the territory 
into French, British and Italian sectors.!! The area was partially 
reunited in 1960, when British Somaliland in the north and 
Italian Somaliland in the south won independence and merged 
to form the present Somali Republic. !* French Somaliland in 1967 
voted to remain a French territory and was renamed the Territory 
of Afars and Issas, until 1977, when it became independent as 
the Republic of Djibouti. 

Somalia has engaged in frequent coflict with Kenya and 
more so with Ethiopia, as a result of its attempts to reunite all 
areas inhabited by Somalis into a ‘Greater Somalia’. Somalia 
claims the Ogaden desert region of Ethiopia as well as Djibouti 
and parts of northern Kenya, and its constitution contains a 
commitment to reunite these ‘Lost territories’. After the fall 
of Haile Selassie of Ethiopia the Somali republic fostered a 
guerilla movement in the Ogaden, the Western Somali Liberation 
Front. An offensive in June 1977 gave the guerillas control of 
the southern Ogaden. Fighting was then concentrated on the 
seventy-mile road through the Marda Pass between Jijiga and 
Harar. In September of the same year, the Somali backed forces 
captured Jijiga and the Pass and the fighting moved towards 
Harar. However it suffered reverses later and early in 1978, a 
major Ethiopian counter attack recovered most of the Ogaden. 

National and tribal rivalries in this corner of east Africa 
have long provided opportunities for external powers to involve 
themselves in its affairs. When Britain ruled India, the Red 
Sea was essentially a British sphere of influence, but since 1950 
the situation has become more complex. Shifting loyalties have 
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a major share in this East African drama. Ethiopia and the 
United States in 1953, signed a mutual defence agreement and 
by 1974 the US had provided the Haile Selassie government 
with 400 million dollars worth of military aid. To counter this 
Western influence, Somalia turned to the Soviet Union. Hostility 
towards Ethiopia spurred the Somalis to seek Russian support 

-and in 1962 the two countries signed military and technical aid 
agreement. With the entrance of the Soviet Navy in the Indian 
Ocean, naval and communication facilities were established at 
Somali ports particularly at Berbera. The power balance in the 
Horn was however upset by the 1974 Ethiopian revolution and 
the drama became even more complex with the switch in support 
by the Russians, from the Somali Republic to Ethiopia. 

But even before the break with the Soviet Union in 1977, 
as early as in October 1974, Somalia offered to the United 
States the naval base facilities at Kismaya south of the Soviet 
base at Berbera, and the Saudis offered to oust the Russians 
from Somalia by offering the Somalis large sums of money. 
The Carter period in US coincided with the fast deterioration 
of US-Ethiopia relations. The anti-US campaign in the Ethiopian 
mass media reached a crescendo within few months of President 
Carter’s inauguration. The outbreak of full-scale war in Ogaden 
between Ethiopia and Somalia in July 1977 complicated and 
reversed the US policy in the region. Besides, the events in the 
Horn, Iran, and Afghanistan during 1978-1980 period made a 
significant impact on US policy. Within the Carter administra- 
tion itself, it contributed to the rapid revival of globalism. In 
1978 the United States started increasing its naval activity and 
military involvement. Thus US stepped up its militlary assistance 
to states like Egypt, North Yemen, Kenya and Somalia. 

President Carter also contributed to the existing turmoil 
by creating, in the autumn of 1979, the Rapid Deployment 
Force (RDF) for use in Third World crises.13 The US, further 
embarked on a programme of negotiating access agreements 
with countries in and around the Horn which would allow it to 
make improvements in the existing facilities needed to support 
its new enhanced military presence in the area. This enhanced 
US military presence in the Horn of Africa and other Third 
World regions reached its climax along with the election of 
Ronald Reagan to the US presidency in November 1980. In 
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the Horn, this has led to a massive increase in the volume of 
US military and economic assistance to Kenya, Somalia, Sudan 
and to a strengthening of military relations with Djibouti. Arms 
transfers to Somalia increased to a great extent throughout 
1980s and early 1990s. The Horn has thus become an important 
strategic area for US military involvement.!4 


The Maghreb Arab Factor 


he structure of the relations between the Horn of Africa and 
the Maghreb Arab States is rooted in the colonial experience. 
Their heritage is full of similarities in language, institutions, 
values and colonial and post-colonial experiences. The relations 
of the Arab States with the Horn are regulated by a variety of 
other factors including historical, economic, strategic, political, 
cultural and others. A fully coordinated Arab approach may 
not be possible since the Maghreb-Arab States do not hold a 
unified view of the Horn of Africa. On the Arab side, the chief 
actors have been the individual states like Libya, Sudan, 
Yemen, Saudi Arabia and Egypt. Bilateral relations have been 
‘paramount. Ideology, religion, economic development, 
skepticism towards western imperialist intervention, the fear 
of neo-colonialism and the internal and external security problems 
are major ingredients that condition their mutual relations. 
Since the time of the arrival of the Arabs and Islam in 
different parts of Africa from the eighth century A.D. onwards, 
emphasis has been on social and cultural interaction, one of 
the most relevant outcomes of which has been the Swahili 
language, a mixture of Arabic and African languages. Commercial 
ties were the major vehicle of a historical-cultural encounter, 
whose genuineness and viability were a threat to foreign colonial 
European interests. Colonialism viewed Islam as a peril inasmuch ` 
as its eighteenth century reformist trend. Apart from ties of 
civilisation and culture between the two regions, the similarities 
between them as systems, present a further basis for their 
integration. Both lie in Imperialist America’s and former Soviet 
Union’s areas of competing influence. Both regional systems 
are strategically linked to each other by the Indian Ocean, the 
Horn of Africa and the Red Sea." The institutional identity of 
each emerged in the wake of the demise of European colonia- 
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lism and the game of conflictual interaction between the Neo- 
colonial powers. Both also suffer from the vestiges of the cultural 
impact of the colonial era on ruling elites. Similarly the societal 
structures of both are characterised by intensive internal 
interaction—either subnational loyalities, like tribalism, or 
supranational ones like Arabism and Africanism. Each is also 
faced with a geo-strategic location. Similarities of problems and 
interests, interdependence as noted, enhance the cause of 
cooperation and integration between the two regions.‘ 

There are two forms of monarchies in Arab-Islamic world. 
Saudi Arabia and the Sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf are feudal 
monarchies, while others such as former “Iran”, Jordan and 
Morocco, whose rulers have initiated major industrial and 
economic development projects can be treated as “modernising 
monarchies”. The Arab democratic socialist and military regimes 
such as Egypt, Algeria, Syria, Iraq, Libya, Yemen and Sudan 
tolerate foreign investment, public and private investment and 
Islam to varying degrees. The feudal and conservative Arab 
States did not want to be surrounded by socialist, democratic 
and quasi-communist States. They preferred to provide the 
radically disposed Arab brethren with a viable Islamic alter- 
native to the usual socialist model of development. Since the 
October 1973 Arab-Israeli war, they have concentrated parti- 
cularly on the Muslim countries across the Red Sea in Africa 
like Egypt,!® Sudan, Eritrea and Somalia which had earlier 
strayed away from religious orthodoxy and had adopted a rather 
radical brand of socialism and Marxism. 

In order to contain communism in the Horn of Africa, 
they helped Sudan and Eritreans in their struggle against the 
marxist government of the predominantly christian nation of 
Ethiopia. Saudi Arabia and other Gulf Sheikhdoms, are becoming 
increasingly influential in the Horn due to their oil and money. 
They influence not only the front line Arab States but also the 
second line Arab States such as Sudan, Somalia and the Eritrea. 
Along with this, the US’s liaision with Saudi Arabia forms the 
main basis of America’s neo-colonial client states policy. The 
US depends on Gulf oil” and the Saudis act as US collaborators 
in the strategic area of the Red Sea and the Horn. 

Besides Satidi Arabia, Egypt has been one of the key 
factors in the Horn of Africa. During the Ethiopia-Somalia war 
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in the Ogaden in April 1970,” Egypt clearly admitted that it 
was supplying arms to the Somalis, and was ready to send in 
troops as well. Egypt, which came to spearhead the pro-US 
conservative Arab camp during president Anwer Sadat’s period 
in 1977-78, saw in Somalia’s military break with Soviet Union, 
an identity of situation that had faced president Sadat in 1972.7! 
Somalia had also joined the Arab League in 1974, which brought 
her closer to Egypt and other Arab States. Since the late 1970s, 
however Egypt has backed Somalia for being one of the three 
Arab League members (the others were Oman and Sudan) to 
have supported the 1978 Camp David Accord and the 1979 
Eegyptian-Israeli treaty.2 Egypt has also been rewarding 
Somalia for expelling Soviet military advisers and abrogating 
the treaty of friendship and cooperation with the USSR in 1977. 
During 1983-84, Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak visited 
Somalia, Kenya and other African countries to strengthen his 
country’s influence in the region and to seek a solution to the 
Somali-Ethiopian conflict.” 

Libyan involvements in the Horn are extensive and her 
own alignments have reflected President Muammar Gaddafi’s 
broader objectives in the region. Along with the former People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yeman (PDRY), Libya had supported 
the Eritrean guerrillas in pre-revolutionary Ethiopia because 
Gaddafi saw them as a radical force fighting a feudal christian 
empire. But after the Ethiopian revolution of 1974, Libya 
switched sides. Now it viewed Ethiopia as a revolutionary and 
anti-American State in the region.** Ethiopia has enjoyed 
smooth relations with Libya. Libya welcomed the 1974 military 
take-over in Ethiopia, but continued supplying arms to the 
Eritrean guerrillas. Gaddafi’s objective was to exercise leverage 
on both parties and eventually to mediate in the dispute. Hence 
his decision to open a Libyan embassy in Addis-Ababa in 
January 1975, but delaying it to late 1976, marking an end to 
his support for the Eritreans. Gaddafi’s alignment with Ethiopia 
since 1976 reflected his broader strategy against Saudi Arabia 
and other conservative pro-American Arab regimes. Libya not 
only helped Ethiopia purchase Soviet arms, but is reported to 
have provided the planes that ferried some of those arms from 
Benghazi to Addis Ababa during the Ogaden war.” Like Libya, 
the former PDR Yemen also supported the Eritreans before 
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the 1974 Ethiopian revolution but aligned herself with Ethiopia 
in 1976. The alignment of Libya, South Yemen and Ethiopia 
was reflected in August 1981 when the above states met in 
Aden to sign a security pact. After signing the treaty the three 
states condemned the US for her military build up in the area 
and sharply criticised the states that had offered the US access 
to their military facilities. According to some Ethiopian sources, 
the above alliance was established as a reaction to the May 
1981 formation of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) com- 
prising pro-Western nations.25 Indeed in the Horn of Africa 
and Red Sea region, Libya’s general aim has been to frustrate 
the efforts of these conservative Arab States and the West, 
using both oil money and weapons.?’ 


Conclusion 


What is needed in the Horn today is that the emphasis 
of the economy should be on the needs of the poor. A structural 
change in the economy is required so that the subsistence 
apricultural sector is modernised in order to increase the pro- 
duction of food for the masses. The basic thrust of the develop- 
ment programme should not be export but the fulfilment of 
the needs of people for food, clothing and shelter. The need 
of the hour in the Horn therefore is a new basic needs develop- 
ment strategy financed by the Arab petro-dollars and manned 
by Africans and Arabs of the Horn countries. What is thus 
needed is an Afro-Arab unity% to tackle local development 
problems in an indigenous Afro-Arab framework. There should 
be a new synthesis of Arabisation and Africanisation in this 
area so as to make this belt an example of Afro-Arab unity 
and harmony. Besides, it is high time that the Afro-Arab powers 
of the region gave notice to the imperialist and neo-colonialist 
powers like the United States to stop treating the continent as 
a mere pawn on the chessboard of their selfish interests.”? 
Afro-Arab leaders should also stop fooling themselves into 
thinking that the accumulation of-tanks and jet fighters and 
backing of a super military power would ensure the survival of 
their regimes. 
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DJIBOUTI | 

Date of Independence: 27 June 1977 
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Area: 23,200 sq.miles 
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x. 


e collapse of the State, whether inherited from the 

| colonial period as in Somalia or of Indigenous evolution 

as in Ethiopia, is the characteristic feature of the Horn 

of Africa. It seems evident today that the adoption of the 

“Nation-state” on capitalist or soviet or stalinist kind of centrist 

mode] had proved ineffective and a new indigenous model 

reflecting the socio-economic reality and cultural heterogeneity 

of the people is yet to emerge. In this context, this paper seeks 

to examine the dynamics of social conflict in the Horn of Africa 
and to suggest an alternative model for state formation. 


Basic Parameters 


The Horn is a metaphor, a geographic idiom, denoting a 
region which links three major continents of the world—Africa, 
Asia and Europe. It lies at the cross-roads of one of the busiest 
sea-routes between East and West. It is also an important gateway 
for penetration into the populated and richly endowed areas 
of Africa. The region, covering an area of 70,000 sq. miles and 
a population of 57 million, comprises four independent states: 
Ethiopia, Somalia, Djibouti and the newly emerged Eritrea. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the region’s economy while 
cattle-grazing, village and cottage handicrafts, small-scale min- 
ing for gold, low-level industries and fishing make up other 
occupations. Djibouti has a developed services sector. 

Industrial development is at very low scale due to lack 
_of resource mobilisation. Agricultural production. is based on 
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old modes of production. There is sufficient scope for agrarian 
. production because of the fertility of land in some areas but 
due to the lack of scientific technology, policy formulation and 
resource availability agricultural production has not come up 
to the expectation. The commercialisation of cash-crop had ` 
been started during colonial period which continues till today 
but its production is baséd on an intensive labour basis and not 
on the basis of modern technology. Though some more areas 
have been located for cash-crop production, however it should 
be given more attention for generating more income. The Horn 
is passing through severe economic crises. Decreasing productivity 
and gross domestic product, drought and famine, conflict in 
- the production process and its relation international intervention 
etc. have made the Horn, economically backward. 
The social and regional set up of population in the Horn 
is very peculiar. The Horn’s regions are demarcated by the 
‘boundaries where every region represénts its own specific social, 
economic and cultural character. Therefore the Horn is marked 
with the diversities of social elements and regional identity with 
their own separate cultural specificity. 
Ethiopia consists of about eighty ethnic groups, who speak 
over seventy distinct languages. The oromos(Galla) are the 
largest ethnic group and make up about 40% of the population, 
19 per cent belong to Amhara, 16% to the Tigray, 6% to the 
Somali, 6% to the Sidomo, 4% to the Shankala, 2% to Gurarge 
1% to the Falasha and 4.8% to others including Afar, Issar, 
Agau, Beja, Sazo, Nara, Kunama Gumaz, Berta, Anuak and 
Nuer. f ° 
. The Oromo, Amhara and Tigray together with Sidomo 
(a name used for convenience to refer to a cluster of Ethnic 
‘groups around Omo river) make up about 90% and rest of the 
small groups make up 10% of the Ethiopia’s population. Most 
of the population from Oromo, Amhara, Tigray and Sidomo 
are concentrated on the high land Plateau. The lowlands in the 
North and East are the homes of semi-nomadic Muslim 
pastoralists of the Beja, Saho, Afar and Somali and western 
lowlands are inhabited by sedentary cultivators of the Nara, 
Kunama, Gumaz, Benta, Anuak and Nuer. Oromos and some 
other Muslim tribes are generally in the south and Christians 
are in the north. | 
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There are nine main social groups in Eritrea. Most of 
them have their own languages. Prominent among the social 
groups are Tigrinyans (Abyssynians), Tigray, Baria, Kunama 
(Nilotes), Bilen, Afar, Nara, Rashida, Saho, Hadarb, Mensa, 
Dankil etc. These social groups are situated in the West and 
East highlands. 

The social somposiga in Somalia is very unique and 
unlike other countries of Africa. Clan and subclan families 
constitute the single nation of “Somali“. The Somali ‘nation’ 
is made up of six main clans/groups. Dir, Issaq, Hawiye, Darod, 
Hawdle and Sheikhal and the Digil and Rahanweyn tribes. 

Djibouti constitutes two main ethnic groups. /ssas and 
Afar. Forty eight per cent population belong to Issa ethnic 
groups in South, 38% to Afar in North, 9% to European and 
5% to Arabs. The economic and political scene has been 
dominated by Issas from South. They have their own strong 
military groups also. 

From the point of view of religion Muslims constitute 57 
per cent and Christians 43 per cent of the total of about 57 
million people in the Horn. Ethiopia including Eritrea, consti- 
tutes 51.2 million people where Muslims and Christians each 
are almost 50% of the population. In Somalia 99% people are 
Muslims, out of 4.6 million people. In Djiboud 90% are Muslims 
and 10% àre Christians. 

These socio-economic, regional and religious facts 
determine the dynamics of the formation of social groups. 


Formation of Social Groups: 


he formation of social groups in the States of the Horn has 

a historical continuity where the material factor and socio- 
economic activities have contributed largely to this process. 
The material factors include the regional productivity, economic 
transactions, resource settings and distributive patterns. These 
elements determine the basis of people’s interactions, and ulti- 
mately the nature of social groups. 

Regionally, the southern part of the Hori is generally 
fertile and useful for agricultural production. The cash-crops 
are also produced in these areas. The northern part has some 
mineral and sea resources. The development of the industrial 
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sector has been also promoted in the north, though the raw 
materials for industrial activities are supphed from the south. 
The market and trading centres are also established in the 


north. Therefore the centre of economic activities remains in ` 


the north. Due to this factor the northern people are having 
more economic opportunity than the south. Thus the north has 
been able to dominate the south. They have more say in the 
political structure and are dominating the entire political 
scenario. 

The phenomenon of the North’s domination is generally 
found in Ethiopia and Somalia.’ Eritrea is a new sovereign 
State but here also the possibility of this in the future can be 
foreseen. The picture in Djibouti is the reverse. The southern 
social groups (Issas) dominate the economic and political 
scenario.” 

Economic along with regional factors have a major role 
to play in the formation of social groups. Moreover the process 
of modernisation and industrialisation in the absence of the 
necessary economic infrastructure, lack of resource mobilisa- 
tion, increasing elitcisation of the political structure and social 
disharmony are creating necessary conditions for the regional 
and economic groups to emerge. 

Social factors are historically rooted in the Horn. The 
mobility of the people from one region to another, the religious 
expansion and interaction of language have been also determin- 
ing the category of social groups. Sometimes these function as 
independent variables but generally they are linked with each 
other. These elements play an important role in categorising 
the social groups and shapes the character of its interaction. 

The population of Ethiopia consists of two main groups 
the Cushites (Hemitics) and Semitics. The Semitic and some 
elements of Cushites include the Agau, Falasha (Ethiopian 
Jews}, the Sidomo of the South-West (which includes Sidomo, 
Oromo and Caffa people) Beja, the Afar, Saho and Somalis. 
The Gallinya speaking Oromo are the largest social groups of 
Cushite people?. In Somalia and Djibouti generally Hemitics 
are found. 

The semitics consist of Amhara centred in Shoa region, 
Tigray and Eritrea* while smaller group known as Shankala are 
linked with the Nilotic people of Sudan.* 
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These social groups again acquired the religious character 
in the process of religious expansion. Most of the south-west 
and south-east part of the Horn came under the influence of 
Islam after 7th century A.D. These are Hemitic influenced areas 
of the region. But the Semitic area of mainly Amhara and 
Tigray region came under the influence of Christianity. Thus 
the religion helped in the process of social and regional group- 
Ings. The economic and regional groups developed in ethnic 
and clan form. Ethnic form of social groups are acknowledged 
in Ethiopia, Eritrea and Djibouti and clan form of social groups 
are acknowledged in Somalia. 


Character of State 


The character of states in the Horn is marked by the 
historicity of their emergence and socio-economic forces active 
in the state institutions. Anamorphosis is a specific feature of 
States in the Horn. Their emergence is marked by an anomaly 
due to the divergence between: their socio-geographical 
boundaries and political frontiers. _ 

Ethiopia is one of the oldest States in Africa with a variety 
of crosscutting elements in the process of social formations. 
These social formations have persistent historicity after the 
fragmentation of Bushman society. This formation was caused 
mainly due to the influx of Cushites (Hemitics) and Semitics 
and changing production behaviour, which caused the social 
groupings and consequently the ethnic groups. The formation 
of ethnic groups were strengthened by the mobility of people, 
linguistic factor and religious and cultural expansion. Thus the 
identification of social groups acquired ethnic character. The 
social and economic interaction among different ethnic groups 
created structures among them which led to the emergence of 
ethnic nationalism and institutional formation. This institu- 
tional formation determined the political character of State. At 
the economic level, land being the economic base of the Ethiopian 
State, the contradictions among the social forces were generally 
reflected in the relations of productive forces. 

The elements of the modern State of Ethiopia were 
brought into being since the second half of the 19th century 
mainly after Tewdoros who acknowledged the western 
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technological development to utilise them for making a modern 
Ethiopia. The contribution of Tewdoros was consolidated by 
Menelik-II, Haile Selassie and Colonel Mengistu. The process 
of modernisation, industrial developments in the north, cash- 
` crop production in central Ethiopia (mainly in Kaffa and Shoa), 
transportation and communication expansion, increasing trade 
relations and its economic interaction with the international 
community built the economic structures and shaped the 
Ethiopian State with an identity of its own. State formation of 
Ethiopia passed through feudo-monarchic to feudo-bourgeois, 
socialist and latest a ‘democratic one by its claim’ system. Even 
‘as the State developed its successive identity, it generated its 
own ethnic conflict in Ethiopia. 

The political structure of pre-colonial Somalia society 
reflected the decentralised nature of the production base. The 
community consisted of segmentary patrilineal groups, the 
smallest being the Jilib or dia (blood money) paying groups. 
The Jilib, the most fundamental unit and stable social unit, 
brought together a number of families, whose alliances were 
essentially dedicated by their security needs. Since the most 
inclusive lineage was so large, and its members so widely scattered, 
it had only marginal impact on the family. Subsequently, secon- 
dary lineages set the upper limit of any functionally meaningful 
political organisation. Despite these primordial groupings, 
however, precolonial Somalis never developed any central 
authority, as in Ethiopia.’ In absence of State institutions, the 
Jilib fulfilled this function and its members were united through 
contractual agreements to come to each other’s aid against the 
attack of others. In spite of this affiliation, precolonial society 
had no chiefs or any other forms of official leaders.š The society 
was not self-sufficient but traded with the outside world to 
procure necessities that were not domestically produced. In 
other words it was peripherally articulated to.the regional market 
economy. All members had access to the means of production 
(land and livestock) despite some unequal distribution among 
households. In the colonial period, a central authority was 
developed under British rule. At economic level they intensified 
the rural articulation with mercantile economy but hardly affected 
the equation. However, political power was centrally organised 
and brought regional areas into a single rule. Resistance was 
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often posed by the Somalian pastoralists against the British 
rule. The regional economic disparities between south-west and 
north-west remained and continued to the present times. Clan 
families from the North-west remained the dominating elements 
in the political structure, giving rise to challenges since 1978. 
Ultimately the State could not remain a powerful factor, though 
. it behaved like a central authority. | 

The nature of the State in Djibouti is based on ethno- 
regional domination where the Issas, the ethnic group from 
south, hold the key to State power. Eritrea is a newly emerged `: 
state. It has claimed to be soctalist state. It is in the process of 
putting itself on a sound footing. 

In short, the State in the Horn, is a product of historical 
process and the combination of social groups where the nature 
of the State had been determined by the socio-economic, 
regional, cultural and religious factors. In due time, the State 
developed its arbitrary character and essayed its superiority 
over the social groups, through coercive use of power. The 
State, being a tool of the dominant social and economic elite, 
perpetuated uneven development patterns.and developed an 
unaccommodative and undemocratic character. The State as 
the supreme authority ignored the social and cultural heritage 
of the people and was alienated from the social mainstream 
which caused the intensification of social conflict. 


Paradigms of Social Conflict 


Ethnocentric and clan conflict are two apparent 
paradigms of social conflict in the Horn. Ethnic groups and 
clans are two major historical social categories at social level. 
But within this category, the economic elites play the dominant 
role. These elites are the product of economic class operating 
through their resources and prosperity. They accelerate the 
conflict process according to their interests. Thus ethnic conflict 
is generally motivated by upper class elites. The mass sentiments 
are cultivated with high tuning to mobilise the sentimentally 
attached masses on the bases of cultural and social bonds. The 
demand from below is sought to be generated by mobilising 
grassroots elements in order to capture central power. Since 
the interests of the elite do not coincide with those of the 
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masses, social conflict acquires two dimensions. (a) Fighting 
the State authority and (b) Intra-conflict within the challenging 
social groups. But in both the cases state authority is challenged 
because the State has the responsibility in both the situations. 

The States in the Horn with their organism and charac- 
teristics developed on the western model, have become obsolete 
in the context of their social conflicts. They have exhausted the 
capacity to accommodate the emerging socio-political trends 
and only power-regulating capacity of the state has remained. 
The evolution of the State has alienated the social forces as the 
state, in its various historical phases, has crushed the social 
movements and behaved dictatorially and undemocratically. 
It imposed the dominating tendency to maintain their central 
authority by using coercive means. 

The democratisation of the State has become the need 
of the hour. Although some remedial steps are being introduced 
to reorganise the states, as for instance, on the basis of “Ethnic 
Federation’ in Ethiopia, though a process of negotiations among 
clan groups in Somalia and so on, a suitable model is still 
awaited in the Horn’s context. Consequently, challenges have 
emerged from social groups against the undemocratic behaviour 
of state. 

The democratisation of the State has become the need 
of the hour. Although some remedial steps are being introduced 
to reorganise the states, as for instance, on the basis of ‘Ethnic 
Federation’ in Ethiopia, through negotiations among clan groups 
in Somalia and soon, a suitable model is still awaited in the 
Horn’s context. 

The basic remedial attempts are needed in the economic 
field. In the presence of economic inequality, the State can not 
be stable. Even the transitional government of Ethiopia which 
has proposed an ethnic federation is facing renewed challenges. 
These chailenges can not be met until economic and regional 
disparities are abolished. 

The western concept of democracy had been proved totally 
impracticable. Democracy must be established in the context 
of the Horn’s socio-economic conditions. To create a democratic 
model involves a long struggle against economic and social 
disparities in the country. If this is not done the instability of 
State and destruction of State structure will be a continuous 
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phenomenon. For that, a model of “socialist democracy” is 
needed, through which the democracy. at social and economic 
level can be achieved . Socialist democracy is an emerging 
paradigm of State model which include all the social and 
economic dimensions of a country’s life. Therefore this model 
is suggested as appropriate in the context of Horn. 


Conclusions 


The States are crumbling in the Horn due to the mounting 
social conflict. The dynamics of social conflict is marked by the 
social groupings. Ethnocentric and clan conflicts are two basic 
paradigms in the Horn. Though ethnic and clan groups are 
independent historical categories, they are strengthened by the 
economic, regional, cultural-and religious factors. The level of 
social conflict is determined by the internal and external 
development pattern. The State as an heritage of western 
colonialism is now unable to tackle the social conflict as its 
nature retains the old pattern of coercive use of central power 
to secure the benefit to certain social and economic elite. 
Democracy is the need of the hour but the pattern of western 
democracy does not seem appropriate. Countries of the Horn 
need a model of ‘socialist democracy’ to deal with the social- 
economic problems but this model is yet to emerge. 


Dr Subodh N. Malakar teaches at the Academy of Third World Studies, 
Jamia Milia Islamia, New Delhi. 
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HORN OF AFRICA: _ 
PROSPECTS FOR STABILITY 


V.S. Sheth 


esert, projects eastward for hundreds of miles into the 
Indian Ocean, in the shape of a horn and hence known 
geographically as the Horn of Africa. Mountain ranges running 
from the north to the South separates the four countries of the 
Horn, namely, Ethiopia, Somalia, Djibouti and Eritrea. The ` 
Horn, dominating the Gulf of Aden and the Bab-el-Mandeb 
Strait, overlooks the meeting point of the Indian Ocean, the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden. As such any power dominating 
the Horn could influence the flow of natural and mineral resources 
from the region to the western industrialised economies. Hence, 
this geo-politically important region has suffered from power 
conflict ever since recorded history began. After the decline of 
the Axum empire, it was first the Ottomans in the sixteenth 
century and then the Egyptians who established their control 
and influence over the Red Sea and the north-eastern coast of 
Africa. Later, the European powers, Great Britain, France and 
Italy vied with each other for control of the region. 

Such external interest in the region, combined with the 
region’s lack of natural resources and the poor economic 
performance and social cleavages of individual countries, has 
made for chronic instability in each of them. and in the region 
as a whole. Two countries of the Horn, namely Ethiopia and 
Somalia, have suffered from unstable political conditions as 
well as natural calamities like drought and famine, leading to 
the generation of refugees, putting pressure on the third country, 
Djibouti. An attempt is made in this essay to locate structural 
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determinants of political or elite instability in the Horn of Africa, 
with the help of the data collected from several African states. ! 

Three determinants of elite instability have generally been 
identified in Africa: (a) cultural pluralism; (b) social mobilisation 
or modernisation and (c) democratic political party system and 
mass participation. Though there is no consensus on how these 
operate in individual cases creating instability, the validity of 
these theoretical formulations has not been in doubt. The pros- 
pects for stability in the Horn in the changing international 
order can be understood by first understanding the causes of 
elite instability. 


A. Cultural Pluralism 


The countries of the Horn are characterised by cultural 
pluralism or heterogeneity with respect to ascriptive or primordial 
attachments based on linguistic, religious, ethnic ties and since 
these compete and predate attachment to the civic state, political 
conflicts are born. 

Ethiopia consists of about eighty ethnic groups, which 
speak over seventy distinct languages. The Oromos (40%), 
Amhara (19%), Tigray (16%), constitute nearly seventy-five 
percent of the total population inhabiting the highland plateau. 
The lowlands in the north-east and west are inhabited by 
semi-nomadic pastoralists and sedentary cultivators. 

Somalia consists of six main clans, namely, Dir, Issaq, 
Darod, Hawiya and Shokal and two tribes, namely, Digil and 
Rohanwayn. Every clan/family group consists of a number of 
sub-classes and these together constitute ninety percent of the 
population. Of these clans, Hawiya, Digil and Rohanweyn are 
situated in the south and Issag, Darod and Dir are situated in 
the north. 

Djibouti consists of two ethnic groups namely, Issas and 
Afars. Forty-eight percent of the population of Djibouti belong 
to the Issa group and thirty-eight percent belong to the Afars. 
The Issas live in the south and the Afars live in the north. The 
remaining fourteen percent of the population is made up of 
Arabs and Europeans, besides smaller indigenous groups. 

The newly born state of Eritrea also suffers from cultural 
pluralism in so far as it has nine ethnic groups which are located 
in the highlands and lowlands. 
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Besides, located close to the Arab peninsula, the Horn 
came under the influence of Islam and out of the total of about 
fifty-seven million people in the Horn, muslims make up nearly 
fifty-seven percent, the remaining forty-three percent professing 
christianity. While muslims constitute ninety to ninety-two percent 
of the population of Djibouti and Somalia, the combined 
population of Ethiopia and Eritrea is about equally divided 
between Muslims and Christians. 


B. Social Mobilisation or Modernisation 


The states of the Horn have adopted the goal of modern- 
_isation of their ethnically plural societies and this has produced 
far reaching consequences for their stability. Social mobilisation 
expands politically relevant strata of the population and if the 
political institutionalisation of the state structures is weak, then 
the process of social mobilisation tends to create elite instability. 

Indeed, the modern centralized state structures in the 
Horn were imposed on the ethinically plural societal structures. 
This has resulted in different elements of population becoming 
aware of differences among them and which has reinforced 
their attachment to the primordial ties. The forces of social 
mobilization in the Horn have combined with those of cultural 
hetrogeneity to produce elite instability. 


Expansion of Imperial influence 


eople of the Horn were brought under imperial state struc- 
tures with the expansion of the Ethiopian and European 
empires. With the establishment of steam navigation between 
the Indian Empire, the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea in 1820’s 
and the opening of the Suez Canal in 1860’s, the British occupied 
Aden port in 1839 and signed an agreement with the Egyptians 
at Alexandria, guaranteeing a privileged status to all the British 
citizens along the Red Sea and Somali coasts and in the hinterland 
upto Harare. By 1886, British Somaliland protectorate covering 
180,000 sq. kilometers of territory, having a population of 
half-million was born for the ostensible purpose of ensuring 

the food needs of the British garrison situated at Aden. 
The establishment of British influence at the entry point 
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of the Indian Ocean set off a reaction among the European 
Powers. The French, who had surveyed the coastline around 
the Gulf of Aden, finally decided to open a suitable coaling 
station for their ships at Djibouti in the Gulf of Tajura in order 
to counter-balance the British influence. The Italians were late 
comers in the game of colonization and encouraged by the 
British, they established their control over the Eritrean ports 
of Massawa and Assab on the Red Sea coast following Egyptian 
withdrawal in the 1880’s. The British tacitly approved Italian 
colonisation of the South Somali coast which prevented the 
expansion of French and German influence in the region. 

It was at this time that Abyssinia — successor state to 
the ancient Axum empire — expanded towards the Somali 


Coast in the south eastern and western directions under the ` 


leadership of Menelik I. While the autonomous tribes living 
on the coast and in the hinterland were powerless to resist 
European and Ethiopian incursions on their freedom, the modern 
state boundaries in the Horn were created with the conclusion 
of several agreements amongst the European Powers and between 
Europeans and Ethiopians. 


Ethiopia: Modernization and elite instability 


During his long rule from 1930 to 1974 Emperor Haile 
Selassie I provided political and economic stability to the coun- 
try and raised Ethipia’s prestige in the comity of nations both 
at the continental and international levels. The Emperor demo- 
cratised the polity through 1931 and 1955 constitutional 
changes, while retaining the feudal structure of the economy. 
Modern industries, education, health services and capitalist 
agricultural farming were introduced in a society where the 
masses in the rural areas were under the domination of landlords 
and the church. The democratic Ethiopian political institution 
were unable to bridge the gap between the rich and the poor. 
Pulls and pressures generated by the processes of modernisation 
in a feudal society resulted in the creation of social groups 
which indulged in agitation and unrest in the urban areas during 
the late sixties and seventies. Declining charisma of the ageing 
Emperor, rampant corruption in the government, shortages of 
food, oil and drinking water and inflationary economic condi- 
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tions during the earlier part of 1974 forced every group to go 
on strike demanding better wages and working conditions. © 
The army which was kept under the firm control of the 
Emperor, finally, withdrew its support to the civilian govern- 
ment. On 28 June 1974, it refused to release the political prisoners 
under detention, and seized the radio station in Addis Ababa. 
The torch-bearers of 1974 Ethiopian revolution were immediately 
faced with the twin task of consolidating political gains of the 
revolution and preservation of the state’s territorial integrity from 
the threats of outside aggression and secessionist movement. 


Eritrea: Historic roots of instability 


The Eritrean region was the seat of ancient Axumite Empire 
and after its decline, the geo-strategic importance of the region, 
lured several outside powers to its occupation. The processes 
of modernization were initiated by the Italians, who occupied 
the territory in 1886. Prior to the second World War, the Italians 
encouraged the migration of surplus population for making 
Eritrea its permanent colony. The Italian settlement deprived 
the Coptic Church and the local peasantry of their agricultural 
land and the Italian labour laws flooded labour market with 
the landless peasants. Italians developed capitalist agriculture, 
introduced commercial crops, built roads and railways and 
induced the local population to join military service. As a result 
of these developments, external trade and the local commerce 
expanded, which destroyed the economic powers of the Coptic 
Church and the feudal nobility. 

By the time second world war ended, the Eritrean colony 
had developed greater economic prosperity and the principles 
of democratic participation in the form of establishment of 
several free political parties as compared to the situation in 
Ethiopia. The future of Eritrea became a bone of contention 
between Ethiopia, the Allied Powers of the second world war 
and the local political elites. The Allied Powers were able to 
reconcile their competing claims on the former Italian territory 
with the crystallization of the alliance system at the international 
level. The UN General Assembly resolution of 2 December, 1950, 
federated Eritrea with Ethiopia. However, the UN failed to 
provide maximum autonomy to Eritrea in the negotiated federal 
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constitution in the face of Addis Ababa’s intransigent attitude. 
Within a decade Eritreans took to arms to resist increasing 
Ethiopian domination. 

_ Efforts at the UN for three long years revealed that the 
processes of modernisation during the colonial period had given 
birth to the independence demand among the Eritrean elites 
and this could not be realised due to imperial powers’ support 
to Ethiopia’s expansionist claims. Emperor Haile Selassie was 
a friend of Western countries, who while remaining outside the 
western military alliance leased out Eritrean territory at Asmara 
to the Americans for establishing strategic communication and 
air base for monitoring all American air and space operations. 
At the 2,500 meter high site any wireless signal between the 
Atlantic and Indian Ocean, and the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Soviet Union could be tracked, besides, enabling US and 
NATO to communicate with all parts of the world.’ 

Conjunction of imperial interests preyented self realiza- 
tion by democratic forces in Eritrea and deepened Ethiopia’s 
dependence on the West. Besides, providing Ethiopia with 
$ 200 million military aid from 1953 to 1974 and training Ethiopian 
army, navy and airforce units in counter-insurgency tactics, the 
West provided finance, technology and personnel for the 
economic development of Ethiopia. Utilising western support 
Emperor Haile Selassie strengthened his political control. Federal 
constitutional arrangements with Eritrea were abrogated, and 
political dissent was crushed. Economic policies benefited 
feudal landlords and the church leaders. The investment policies 
of the imperial government benefited foreign investors. In 1963 
foreign investors were exempted from various kinds of taxes 
and the repatriation of profits earned by them was allowed.® 
Haile Selassie’s Economic policies resulted in socio-economic 
deprivation of the Eritrean people as the development of 
nomadic & subsistence agriculture, and the mineral and natural 
resources base were totally neglected. In the Eritrean lowlands, 
tribalism or loyalty to ethnic group transcended ties with Ethiopian 
State and therefore the fear of domination by the highland 
coptic christians with Ethiopian political support reinforced 
ethno-cultural consciousness.” 
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he discontent and instability in the Horn was aggravated by. 

the birth of Somali nation state in 1960, which united two 
out of five segments of Somali speaking people divided under 
different state regimes. Somalia is a linguistically and culturally 
homogeneous society with overwhelming population belonging 
to one religion and speaking Somali language. The remainder 
indigenous population is composed of Bantu speaking Negroid 
groups which inhabit the southern part of the State and devote 
themselves entirely to agriculture, handicrafts, hunting and fish- 
ing. It is a pastoralist society , having no tradition of centralised 
political authority. Shir or informal council was the traditional 
fundamental institution of government at every level of clan 
segmentation. 

Having occupied Northern Somaliland to meet the needs 
of Imperial forces at Aden, the British colonial rule in the initial 
period of its occupation developed rudimentary state structures 
having non-interventionist character. Somaliland was not a rich 
and promising source of primitive accumulation for metropolitan 
capital and therefore the administration there in the initial 
period of occupation was an extension of the British colonial 
government of Aden. In view of the underdeveloped nature of 
the colonial economy and society, the allocation of metropolitan 
development finances to the colony in post second world war 
period helped in conditioning the world view of the local 
nationalist leadership. l 

The United Somali State has faced multiple crisis since 
its birth in 1960. First, the underdevelopment of domestic 
resources and the forces of production during the colonial rule 
had severely limited indigenous sources of accumulation and 
made government dependent on external donors for underwriting 
national development plans and balancing budgetary needs. 
Second, foreign aid excerbated fragmentary nature of the ruling 
classes. Members of the first indigenous political organisation 
Somali Youth League established in 1945 consisted of the colonial 
Government employees. They shared the basic colonial 
assumption about the nature of economic development. The 
productive capacity of the pastoral economy was neglected and 
the access to the state resources and their distribution became 
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the main object of competition and envy among the urban and 
mercantile middle classes in the absence of dynamic and ex- 
panding production base. The resistance to the governmental 
controls in the rural areas, divorced state from the economic 
base of the society.§ 

Foreign economic aid has provided valuable finance to 
meet the development needs of the nation states in the Horn: 
the military and economic aid have been important instruments 
in the hands of ideologically competing Super Powers to influence 
the elites of the poor countries. In the fifties and sixties USSR 
viewed the growing western influence in Ethiopia and Djibouti 
with deep distrust. USSR stepped in with military aid to help 
Somali ruling classes to legitimise their political control in post- 
independence period. The Soviets, from 1963 to 1977, provided 
more than $250 million in military aid to Somalia and con- 
structed modern sea and air base at Berbera and Herglisa. 
Besides, they stationed nearly six thousand Soviet military 
advisors in the country. Indeed, Soviets were able to project 
their counterveiling influence in the Horn by building friendship 
with the Somalis.’ 

In order to get societal support for their regime, the Somali 
ruling elites made achievement of unity of all Somali speaking 
people under one political flag a national objective. This could 
have been possible only by redrawing colonial boundaries pre- 
valent under the state system. External military aid became 
handy, to build modern armed forces and to fight border wars 
with the neighbours. 


C: Democratic Polity, and Elite Instability 


While the processes of modernisation in a hetrogenous 
society make people conscious of social and ethnic realities, 
the multi-party democratic polity tends to exacerbate existing 
cleavages while not meeting expectation of masses for rapid 
economic growth. In the case of Somalia the cohesion of the 
newly born democratic state was rapidly eroded by its over- 
dependence on foreign economic aid for the execution of 
development plans, and competition among the middle classes, 
state functionaries and merchants to privately appropriate 
material resources. 
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In the first post-Independence decade the social cohesion 
of middle classes was eroded with the multiplication of political 
parties and the lack of sharp ideological differentiation between 
them turned parliamentary election into personality and clan 
politics. The democratic state structures in Somalia collapsed 
because of their lack of political institutionalisation. In October 
1969, armed forces seized power, dissolved the parliament and 
annulled the constitution. Military rule deepened Somali crisis 
as it led to increased dependence on foreign economic assistance 
and privatisation of state’s resources. The new political dis- 
pensation brought in rapid militarisation of the society by dis- 
tributing portion of external military aid in order to acquire 
domestic support to its policies. Military government became 
increasingly assertive regarding irredentist territorial claims, 
and the Soviet military aid increased substantially in the early 
seventies. 1° 


Ethiopia: Democratisation and Elite Instability 


hile Somalia was experiencing crisis of modernisation due 

to the disjointed structures of authority, the turmoil created 
by the selective state intervention in Ethiopia culminated in 
open rebellion by army and social groups. Ethiopian military 
junta in the post revolutionary period attempted to democratise 
social and economic relations by bringing about structural 
economic changes through nationalisation of urban and rural 
land and property, financial and insurance companies as well 
as industries and by setting up peasants and urban dwellers’ 
association.!! The policies of the new government were in sharp 
contrast to those of the earlier political dispensation in so far 
as they gave body blow to the feudal and church forces in the 
Ethiopian society. | 

Changing political, economic and social relations aggravated 
conflicts in the Eritrean and Ogaden provinces, and created 
new ones in several other provinces. Ethiopian military junta 
in the seventies and eighties was faced with containing seven 
liberation fronts operating from within and outside the state. 
It had to divert scarce resources to defend territorial integrity 
of the state and with the help of Soviet, Cuban and East European 
countries, the Somali aggression in Ogaden was repulsed and 
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threats posed by Eritrean and other liberation fronts were con- 
tained. In 1978, Ethiopian military Government signed two 
agreements with Soviet Union providing for economic aid and 
assuring territorial integrity and invioability of the country’s 
borders.” 

The efforts at modernisation failed because of the conti- 
nuous violence in the provinces, loss of manpower due to warfare 
and exodus of refugees to the neighbouring states. Djibouti 
and Somalia have received maximum number of refugees from 
Ethiopia and this has thrown to winds their efforts at economic 
“development. The crises in the Horn have threatened tiny Djibouti 
State which became independent of France in 1977. Demo- 
graphic composition makes Djibouti, vulnerable to the on going 
conflicts in the neighbourhood, and therefore it has maintained 
its economic and military linkages with France in the post inde- 
pendence period. France agreed to maintain a limited number 
of troops at Djibouti for its security. Having very little agricul- 
tural and mineral resources, Djibouti Government depends 
upon the income derived from transhipment of goods at its 
international port, foreign economic assistance and the provision 
of services to the French garrison stationed there for its revenue. 

Ethiopian refugees put heavy burden on Djibouti’s 
economy though its efforts were generously supported by the 
UNHCR, which gave 4 million dollars of material and financial 
help to Djibouti in 1982. The contribution of agricultural and 
industrial sectors towards economic development of Djibouti 
declined considerably in 1983 under the economic burden of 
feeding and housing the refugees coming from across the border. 
While Dyjibouti’s outstanding external public debt in 1983 was 
as high as $144.8 million, the net exports showed a deficit of 
$ 132 million in the total GDP of $377 million. 


Prospects for Stability 


The countries of the Horn have suffered due to the problems 
of legitimisation and modernisation of their state and societal 
structures. Interests shown by the outside powers in the 
region have further complicated the problem of stability and 
development. 

Ethiopian economic and educational infrastructure have 
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been neglected due to diversion of resources to meet the needs 
of the armed forces during the eighties. In 1987, the three wings 
of Ethiopia’s armed forces were 3,20,000 strong and the govern- 
ment had ordered 6 months’ compulsory reserve training for all 
men and women in the age group of 18 to 50 years. In comparison, 
the two Ethiopian universities at Addis Ababa and Asmara had 
only 155,000 students with them, while the student enrolment at 
the primary and secondary school levels in the early eighties 
was 2,511,050 and 535,152 students respectively.!9 

Similarly, preoccupation with military build up resulted 
in the neglect of education and industrial economic sectors in 
Somalia. In the eighties, from out of a total of 1,808,000 
economically active population only 442,000 were employed in 
the modern industrial & service sectors. In the educational 
sphere there were 273,000 children enrolled at the pre-primary, 
primary and secondary levels as compared to only 57,000 in 
1970. Somali national university at Mogadishu and teacher’s 
training and vocational colleges which provide the technical 
and skilled manpower had only 13600 students enrolled with 
them. 16 

In 1985 the adult illiteracy rates in Somalia was 88.4% 
as compared to 44.8% in 1983 in Ethiopia. In comparison Somali 
military spending increased from 3.2 in 1960s to 7 percent of 
GDP during 1970-79, while Ethiopia spent 925 million birr 
during 1984-85. The annual average growth rate of industrial 
production fell from 3.3 percent in 1970-1979 to —2.6 percent 
in 1980’s in case of Somalia, while it was 2 percent for 1970-82 
period as compared to 7.4 percent obtained in 1960’s in 
Ethiopia." Unable to mobilise agricultural and industrial 
resources, Somalia depended heavily on external borrowings. 
The ratio of external debt to the Gross National Product (GNP) 
climbed from 33.8 percent in 1975 to 107.4 percent in 1985. 
There was an almost 100 percent increase in the annual debt 
service charges in 1985 as compared to that of the previous 
years. In 1983 the total external debt of Ethiopia and Somalia 
stood at $1916.3 million and $1593.9 million respectively.'8 

United Nations designated Somalia as one of the twenty 
six least developed countries in Africa which had per capita 
GNP of less than $400 (at 1985 value) and a less than ten 
percent growth rate in manufacturing sector of the economy.” 
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Reluctance of the international community to come to Somalia’s 
help should be seen from the perspective of Somalia’s inability 
to meet targets fixed by UN in its third development decades 
(1980-90). 

During the last few years global order has undergone 
profound transformation and it has affected fhe political 
scenario in the Horn. In Ethiopia, the military government of 
Mengistu collapsed, once the Soviets withdrew their interests 


from this part of Africa. The authoritarian rule of Siad Barre | 


in Somalia collapsed in 199] under the weight of its own policies 
and no outside power was ready to intervene there on its own 
for preventing the disintegration of Somalia. 

The change of political rule in Ethiopia has seen the 
resolution of the Eritrean crisis. Mediation of the Western 
Powers and restoration of democratic rule in Ethiopia will help 
in national reconciliation. Reduction in defence expenditure 
and the return of refugees to their homes will be major steps 
in the utilisation of resources for economic development which 
were hitherto devoted to unproductive sectors of the economy. 

Changed global order provides the best opportunity for 
peace to return to the Horn. The governments there urgently 
need to bring about national reconciliation and enhance 
economic growth by improving infrastructure, manpower, science 
and technology. The first policy imperative to promote regional 
stability 1s the need to reduce politico-military pressure on the 
State system by developing peaceful, tension-free relations with 


neighbouring countries and an imaginative policy of national ` 


reconciliation with the demostic opposition. The second important 
aspect of promoting stability is the development of effective 
administration. The development of education, and undertaking 
development strategy commensurate with nation’s natural 
resources, domestic skills and capabilities are other policy 
parameters for a stable future. Ethiopia and Somalia have been 
torn by internecine violence among ethnic groups and they 
require leadership with strength of character, committed to 
values and ideals and understanding the needs and aspirations of 
the people. This will help in bringing about moral regeneration 
of the people and improve the sense of unity and cooperation 
among them. The last important policy imperative for a stable 


- future is the need to establish a centralised form of Government 


complemented by decentralization at unit levels.” 


an 
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ETHIOPIA: THE PITFALLS OF 
ETHNIC FEDERALISM 


Walle Engedayehu 


Africa after the end of the Cold War was the over- 

whelming drive toward democracy by countries where 
authoritarianism had reigned for decades. Africa’s trek to polit- 
ical liberalization was aided by events favorable to political 
democratization at both the domestic and international levels. 
The cessation of Soviet hegemony over Eastern Europe was 
followed in 1991 by the breakup of the Soviet Union itself, 
which also closed the final chapter of the ideological schism 
that had plagued East-West relations for more than four decades. 
In the light of the new realities of post-Cold War global politics, 
coupled with the growing socio-economic crises plaguing much 
of Africa, the stage was set for profound political changes to 
take place in many of the African countries, forcing military 
dictators and their civilian counterparts to ride with the wind 
of democracy sweeping much of the continent.! While genuine 
political reforms have since been implemented in a few of the 
African states,” in others, however, the hopes raised by initial 
political liberalization have been dashed. Perhaps nowhere in 
Africa has this been more evident than in Ethiopia. 

This paper critically analyzes Ethiopia’s experiment with 
‘ethnic federalism’ and seeks to understand why the democrati- 
zation process is currently facing a difficult hurdle under a 
transitional regime dominated by the Tigrean People’s Liberation 
Front (TPLF). It is argued that the policies of the current 
regime, especially in respect. of ethnic federalism, are likely to 
lead the country to ethnic disintegration rdther than political 
pluralism. 


()* of the most heralded political developments in 
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Background to The Change in Government 


Ethiopia's political history spans over centuries of 
monarchical rule that was brought to an end in 1974, and a 
17-year dictatorship that followed under a military-dominated, 
Marxist-Leninist regime, led by Mengistu Haile Mariam, who 
was ousted from power in 1991. It was during Mengistu’s reign 
that the country saw the worst of its civil wars, pitting his 
government and the well-armed guerrilla fighters of the country’s 
foremost ethnic-based armed movements: the Eritrean People’s 
Liberation Front (EPLF), the group that declared Eritrea’s 
independence from Ethiopia in 1993, and the TPLF, a move- 
ment that originated from its ethnic powerbase in the Tigray 
province and whose leaders at present are running the govern- 
ment in Addis Ababa. Both the EPLF and TPLF received 
outside support mainly from Arab governments? that have 
historically had strategic interests in the Horn of Africa. 

The EPLF has its beginning in a movement that began 
in the early 1960’s when Enitrea’s federal union with Ethiopia 
was dissolved by Emperor Haile Selassie, the Ethiopian 
monarch who was overthrown by Mengistu in a 1974 military 
coup. The TPLF, on the other hand, emerged, along with more 
than a dozen or so anti-Derg* opposition groups? in the mid- 
1970s, as a guerrilla movement that was at first committed to 
winning autonomous rule for the Tigray province. Having 
seized the province by force in 1988, however, the TPLF 
changed its strategy and took on a broader military campaign 
that ultimately drove out Mengistu from Addis Ababa. In doing 
so, first it forged a military alliance with the EPLF, whose 
interest in training and lending support to TPLF fighters against 
Mengistu was prompted by its own desire to weaken govern- 
ment forces militarily and then win the war of independence it 
had been waging for almost three decades for the northern 
province. 

TPLF leaders, who belong to an ethnic group that consti- 
tutes no more than six percent of Ethiopia’s total population 
_and some of whom are also known to have Eritrean origin, 
went further by organizing non-Tigrean opposition groups that 
were all united in their determination to overthrow the Mengistu 
regime. Thus, the emergence of three other groups—the 
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Ethiopian People's Democratic Movement (EPDM) in 1989, 
the Ethiopian Democratic Officers’ Revolutionary Movement 
(EDORM) and the Oromo People’s Democratic Organization 
| (OPDO), the last two formed in 1990-did not only add muscle 
to the TPLF-EPLF military alliance but also gave an added 
dimension to the multi-ethnic character of the opposition to 
the Addis Ababa government. In the end, the TPLF, OPDO; 
EDORM and EPDM together formed what became known as 
the Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary. Democratic Front 
(EPRDF), now the ruling group in the country. The TPLF ` 
touted the EPDM as a representative of the Amhara, one of 
. the country’s major ethnic groups, while designating the OPDO 
as an Oromo component of its multi-ethnic alliance. Recruits 
to the OPDO came from captured government soldiers of ` 
Oromo origins, an ethnic group believed to be the largest in 
Ethiopia. Members of EDORM were government officers who 
were either captured or who defected to the opposition during 
` the course of the Ethiopian civil war. The EPDM had as its 
members guerrilla fighters, some of whom were among the 
remnants of an older armed group known as the Ethiopian. 
Peoples’ Revolutionary Party (EPRP), founded by civilian 
opponents of the Derg regime. 

A multi-ethnic Marxist movement, the EPRP first took 
up.arms against the Derg in 1976, when Mengistu and his cohorts ` 
reneged on their promise to handover power to a civilian, popu-’ 
larly elected government. The EPRP then launched its urban 
based guerrilla war against the Derg during which thousands 
of Ethiopian intellectuals and youths lost their lives in a cam- 
paign of terror and counter-terror carried out between its forces 
and the government. Having failed to dislodge Mengistu from 
power, however, the EPRP was finally forced to move from 
the cities to the countryside, where it attempted unsuccessfully 
to relaunch peasant-based revolutionary movement that would 
drive out the military from power. But this campaign in the 
. northern provinces, particularly in Tigray, brought it in conflict 
with the TPLF, which was then committed to liberating the 
province from centralized control by Addis Ababa: Thus, the 
rivalry between the two over ideology, territory, and over a ` 
number of other political and nationality issues made them 
bitter enemies.. As a single-ethnic-based movement, the TPLF 
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was regarded by the multi-ethnic movement of the EPRP as 
narrow nationalist. 

However by 1980, the EPRP was dealt a severe blow 
militarily when the government successfully crippled its operations 
in the northern provinces of Gondar and Wollo, forcing most 
of the movement’s rank and file to flee to neighboring Sudan. 
In contrast, the TPLF had steadily grown in both manpower 
and military strength throughout the decade by virtue of its 
association with the EPLF. During that period, the animosity 
between the TPLF and EPRP had continued, although the 
latter had by then lost much of its fighting strength to either 
the Derg or the TPLF. While the TPLF expanded its influence 
from Tigray to the adjacent northern provinces, the EPRP, on 
the other hand, was forced to move what was left of its forces 
to Gojjam, where it boasts to be active in guerrilla activities 
against the current TPLF-dominated regime in Addis Ababa. 

As EPRDF forces, along with those of the EPLF, were 
fighting their way into the capital in May 1991, the EPRP, 
however, was in no military position to bargain for political 
powersharing in Addis Ababa. This realization prompted it to 
form the Coalition of Ethiopian Democratic Forces (COEDF) 
in 1991 with the AJJ-Ethiopian Socialist Movement (Meison), 
another civilian group that first collaborated with the Mengistu 
regime in the early stage of the 1974 Ethiopian revolution but 
was driven shortly after into opposition along with the EPRP. 
Although once bitter enemies because of differences in ideology, 
the EPRP and Meison, both currently operating in exile from 
the U.S., are leading the opposition to the EPRDF government. 
The COEDF initially was also joined by such groups as the 
Ethiopian Democratic Union (EDU), a movement formed 
shortly after the overthrow of Haile Selassie and was known 
to favor the return of monarchy in Ethiopia.; the Ethiopian 
People’s Democratic Alliance (EPDA); and the Tigray People’s 
Democratic Movement (TPDM). However, the trio withdrew 
their membership from COEDF and joined the EPRDF shortly 
after the latter’s seizure of power in Addis Ababa. Their with- 
drawal stemmed mainly from differences with both the EPRP 
and Meison over issues concerning the makeup and direction 
of Ethiopia’s post-Mengistu government. 

In addition to the COEDF, the exile opposition to the 
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EPRDF also includes the Ethiopian Medhin Democratic Party 
(Medhin), which is headed by Colonel Goshu Wolde, former 
minister of foreign affairs under the Mengistu government and 
who later defected to the U.S. Medhin was formed in the U.S. 
in early 1992, as the EPRDF ascended to political power in 
Addis Ababa following Mengistu’s ouster. A pro-unity party, 
Medhin vehemently opposes the right of nations or nationalities 
in Ethiopia to “self determination, including secession,” a right 
to which the EPRDF, and even to some degree the COEDF, 
has given full support. As Ethiopia is known to have more than 
70 ethnic groups, Medhine’s position is that the country’s political 
unity and territorial integrity are inviolable and therefore must 
transcend over rights to which any one ethnic group may be 
entitled. The philosophical differences between COEDF and 
Medhin over this issue, however, appears to be superficial in 
that both favor the preservation of Ethiopia as a united political . 
entity. By contrast, the EPRDF has made the right of self- 
determination the cornerstone of its policy, a policy that made 
-Enitrea’s secession from Ethiopia a reality two years after 
EPRDF-EPLF forces seized Addis Ababa. $ 

Also included in the alliance against Mengistu was the 
Oromo Liberation Front (OLF), another one of the ethnic- 
based groups formed in mid-1970s by Oromo nationalists who, 
like the EPLF leaders, and a vested interest in weakening the 
central government. An adamant supporter of self-determination 
for the Oromo people, OLF’s ultimate objective “... has 
remained more ambivalent from those of the Eniteans, alterat- 
ing among increased influence at the centre, greater centraliza- 
tion, regional autonomy and independence.”® Yet, the move- ` 
ment’s underlying motive has always been to carve out a distinc- 
tively Oromo territory it calls Oromia from the rest of Ethiopia, — 
which could embrace almost 11 of the 13 provinces, and to 
develop a cultural identity and pride based on a newly-found 
nation. According to this brand of Oromo nationalism, being 
identified with Ethiopia therefore is not only rejected but also 
loathed, as this would mean the acceptance of the historical 
domination of the Oromo-inhabited areas by non-Oromo 
people from other parts of the country. This belief, of course, 
can be explained partly in the historical development of the 
Ethiopian state itself and the pattern of exploitative relationship 
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between the north and south that once marked the country’s 
feudal past. The problem was rooted mainly in the land tenure 
system’ created and in the manner in which Amhara absentee 
landlords from the north exploited Oromo tenants in the south. 
Furthermore, it 1s generally believed that two-thirds or more 
of the people and territory of southern Ethiopia were incorporated 
in the latter part of the 19th century into the state structure 
dominated by the north, although historical facts also indicate 
that the integration between the peoples of the two regions had 
begun four centuries earlier. This started when the heart of the 
Abyssinian empire of the north was invaded by Oromo warriors, 
who not only settled in the territories they conquered but also 
became part and parcel of the ruling elite, thereby influencing 
Ethiopia’s history and politics for more than three hundred 
years. Says Edmond J. Keller, a well-known observer of Ethiopian 
politics: 
` But in certain instances where they [Oromos] penetrated 
Abyssinian strongholds... they were fully integrated into 
Amhara society, often intermarrying with the Amhara and 
accepting the Christian religion. There was a good deal of 
intermarrying between Amhara royalty and people of 
Oromo origins, and this eventuality resulted in the 
emergence of nobility and even emperors who were not a 
purely Abyssinian stock.® 


It was, however, against this backdrop that the OLF had been 
waging a guerrilla war against Addis Ababa for more than a 
decade and a half, since it saw its armed struggle as one of 
“liberating” the Oromos from Ethiopian “colonization.” With 
this in mind, the OLF, like the TPLF, allied itself with the 
EPLF, which used both movements as proxies in its war of 
independence against Ethiopia. But at no time did the OLF 
on its own ever pose any serious threat to the regime in Addis 
Ababa during the course of the Ethiopian civil war. This was 
partly because OLF’s forces were too small, loosely organized 
and, even more importantly, the movement lacked both legiti- 
macy and mass following among the Oromos whom it claims 
to represent.? 

Thus, given its limited military capability, it became 
strategically expedient for the movement to forge an alliance. 
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with the EPRDF and EPLF forces, whose ultimate goal was 
. to topple a nationalist government in Addis Ababa that was | 
determined not only to keep Eritrea from breaking away from 
Ethiopia but also to prevent the further disintegration of the 
country; the Mengistu regime saw the growing separatist 
tendencies promoted by the leaders of these ethnic-based armed 
insurgencies as a major threat to Ethiopia’s unity and territorial 
integrity. 

Therefore, the threat of ethnic and political fragmentation 
was used by the government as a rallying point behind its policy 
toward the various ethnic-based insurgencies. Particularly 
worthy of note is the 1978 Ogaden war in eastern Ethiopia at 
which time many Ethiopians responded willingly to the “call 
of the Motherland” as Mengistu harped on the need to repulse 
Somali invasion behind the ‘cover of the Western Somalia 
Liberation Front (WSLF). An Ogaden-based movement that 
came on the scene in 1960, the WSLF’s aim was to separate 
that region from Ethiopia and unite it with neighboring Somalia. 
The threat ended when the government was able to rally the 
Ethiopian people behind its military campaign against the 
ethnic-based invasion in which Somalia played a major part 
and was defeated decisively.. | 

Nevertheless, the military pressure brought to bear by 
the aforementioned guerrilla forces on the Derg was undoubtedly 
responsible for the fall of the Mengistu regime in the end. And 
yet there were other factors that contributed measurably to the 
regime’s demise; one can attribute them to the socio-economic 
conditions under which the country was finding itself and to 
external political forces that undermined the government in 
Addis Ababa. , 

While the Ethiopian economy stagnated throughout the 
1980s under the pressure of recurring droughts and armed 
conflicts, the country’s population growth shot up, for example, 
from an estimated 25 million in the early 1970s to more than 
50 million at the beginning of 1990.!° It meant that the centrally- 
planned economy, which was reflective of the socialist policy 
the Derg adopted after the 1974 revolution, was unable to meet 
the hopes and aspirations of many Ethiopians. As unemploy- 
ment became a chronic problem, particularly for the youth and 
working-age groups, the regime’s ability to govern the country 
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became more tenuous, causing a growing uncertainty throughout 
the nation. | 

The unsettling political-and economic conditions in the 
country thus became the major driving force behind the continual . 
migration of thousands of Ethiopians from their homeland to 
North America and Western Europe, seeking both political. 


` freedom and better economic opportunities. First, thousands 


trekked to the neighboring states of Sudan, Kenya and Djibouti 
for fear of being forced to join the ongoing civil war in the 
north of the country. From there, many ultimately were admitted 
as refugees to the U.S., Canada, Germany, Great Bnitain, Italy, 
France, Sweden and to a number of other European countries, 
where some became active opponents of the Derg, exposing 


-its undemocratic, repressive methods to foreign governments. 


They held occasional rallies and demonstrations and demanded 
a democratically-elected civilian government that would replace 
the Derg. Their actions would become a source of major 
embarrassment for Mengistu’s dictatorial rule, prompting 
Western governments, the U.S. in particular, to disapprove of 


_ Western, development loans to. Ethiopia. The regime’s human 


rights violations were often used as the reason for denial. 
Inside Ethiopia itself, opposition to the Derg, though 
officially suppressed, continued to manifest at times in some 


surreptitious ways, and on rare occasions openly, amongst some 


members of the military, the bureaucracy, and amongst the 
general population, in the countryside and cities. The regime 
was regarded by many in the country with contempt for placing . 
military-turned-civilian officials! in top political positions 
throughout the bureaucracy. | 
To facilitate direct control, the administration of each 
government ministry and agency was made subservient to the 
whims of political cadres belonging to the ruling Marxist party.12 
At each government-run-service-oriented facilities such as 
schools, hospitals and hotels, managers and administrators that 
were not members of the Workers Party of Ethiopia discharged 
their official functions and resposibilities under the watchful 
eye of party representatives. At times, the party representatives 
and non-party bureaucrats, who were primarily resposible for 
much of the administrative and managerial work at the various 
government agencies, constantly bickered over questions, ranging . 
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from policy formulation to dispensation of orders to mid-level 
officials and workers.” 

The steadfast interference of political cadres with the 
day-to-day functions of the bureaucrats in the major cities 
reared, over time, a great deal of resentment, causing a hostile 
atmosphere at the workplace and even a belligerent attitude 
toward the regime and its civilian allies. This sort of tension 
gradually bred further a feeling of indifference toward govern- 
ment policies and directives, chronic tardiness by workers, and 
endemic corruption amongst officials and administrators at each 
level of the bureaucracy. | 

Likewise, the public posture toward the government in 
cities and the countryside appeared to be one of antipathy 
during most of the 1980s. Farmers in some parts of the country 
became non-receptive to the twin Derg policies of villagization 
and resettlement and to farmers’ cooperatives established in 
many parts of Ethiopia, much of it after the widely-publicized 
famine of 1984. These were strategies borne out of the belief 
_ In agrarian socialism for which Ethiopia was being readied by 
its Marxist politicians and economists. These policies perhaps 
caused the most revulsion and resentment among farmers towards 
the Derg. 

While much of the development effort in rural areas went 
into effect to alleviate the famine, however, the policy in large 
measure turned out to be a failure. First, the government was 
unable to carry it out vigorously for lack of funding, and, second, 
a stern opposition inside and outside the country to a scheme 
that was uprooting villagers from their traditional homelands 
and moving them to distant villages under the guise of socialism 
proved a difficult hurdle to overcome. Many opponents saw 
the policy as politically-motivated rather than development- 
oriented.'* Consequently, Derg’s support in the countryside 
was extremely minuscule at worst and non-existent at best. 

In the cities, on the other hand, where the Derg had a 
much more effective control over the lives of residents, opposition 
to the government was more restrained. Public demonstrations 
against the regime were not permitted. The experiences of the 
Red Terror Campaign,» launched by the Dreg in the latter 
part of the 1970s against demonstrations and the EPRP during 
which thousands of students and civilian sympathizers were 
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gunned down by the revolutionary guards in Addis Ababa and 
other cities, had not gone unnoticed; and it made an open 
defiance against the government an unworthy venture. 

However, throughout the decade and a half, city residents 
in. Addis, Ababa and elsewhere privately expressed their 
abhorrence for the government in ways that appeared at least 
to foreign observers to be one of nonchalance or total resignation 
from political life. Of course, the fear of being persecuted by 
the government must have played a key part in public silence. - 

In the same vein, a deep-rooted repugnancy to the way 
in which the war against the guerrilla forces in the north was 
conducted was evident within some army divisions stationed in 
the region. At the forefront of their grievance was the fact that 
their material needs were not well provided for and their personal 
and family welfare not adequately protected. It was common, 
for example, that members of an army division stationed near 
a battlefront in the northern region would continue to serve in- 
‘the frontline for a great number of years without either a vacation 

— or being rotated with members of other divisions stationed in 
less stressful areas. Further, the troops aggrieved aver the 
inadequacy of uniforms, meals, and pension and health be- 
nefits. > 

What was even more troubling to the soldiers and their ` 
commanding officers in the north was that their efforts were 
not being appreciated by the higherups in Addis Ababa. They 
envied their superiors and military-turned-to-civilian colleagues, 
who, under. the provisional military administration earlier on 
and under the republican form of government established in. 
1984, were enjoying the comforts of leadership positions in the: 

- capital city. But the soldiers had to endure the daily threats of 
guerrilla ambushes in their camps and all the discomforts of 
fighting a seemingly never-ending civil war. That thousands of 
Ethiopian troops were discontented with their political leaders 
and therefore fought the guerrillas with a subdued spirit, half- 
hearted determination, and fading enthusiasm for the war was 
never in doubt. 

Thus, from 1988 until May 1991, it was clearly evident 
that the guerrillas’ offensive campaign against the Derg in the 
northern fronts was significantly aided by continuing troop 
desertions, stemming from the aforementioned conditions, and . 
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by weapons either taken from deserters or recovered from govern- 
ment warehouses that fell into their hands. These events in the 
end made the major. difference in their ultimate victory over 
government forces. 

_ However, the internal problems of the Ethiopian govern- 
ment were not by themselves the sole cause for the Derg’s 
downfall. Some dramatic events that had taken place in the 
international arena also added to the political misfortune of 
the regime in Addis Ababa. These events were in large measure 
precipitated by the end of the Cold War, and more specifically, 
_by political events in the former Soviet Union and the rest of 
the Eastern bloc. | 

The structural reforms initiated by Mikhail Gorbachev, 
the ex-president of the Soviet Union, in the second half of the 
1980s through his policy of perestroika, “notonlyrevolutionized ` 
the dynamics of numerous international relationships but it has 
also altered the course of domestic events in dozen or more 
countries.”!6 One of such countries was Ethiopia. Strategically 
located in the Horn of Africa, the country had been a close 
ally of Moscow and of the socialist countries of Eastern Europe, 
and thus a political pawn in the East-West struggle for a sphere 
of influence. However, with the ending of that struggle and the 
further lessening of the ideological, military and diplomatic 
wanderlust between the two superpowers, came the dispensa- 
bility of some third World countries that were once objects of 
superpower rivalry. Ethiopia, thus, became inconsequential 
strategically for Moscow. Not only did Mengistu lose his. 
ideological ties with Moscow and Eastern Europe, but he was 
also deprived of the Soviet military support and diplomatic 
cover that were crucial to.the survival of his regime. | 

As the largest recipient of Soviet arms in sub-Saharan 
Africa for a decade and a half, Ethiopia had acquired more 
than $ 12 billion worth of sophisticated military hardware that 
made its armed forces one of the most powerful in the continent. ` 
Some of these arms were initially shipped to Addis Ababa when 
the country was threatened by secession in the north and by 
Somalia’s irredentism in the east, beginning in the late 1970s. 
Soviet arms shipments continued until the latter part of the 
1980s. Moscow also provided the Addis Ababa government 
with most of its petroleum needs at a price lower than the world 
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market, which was reciprocated by Ethiopia with coffee, hides 
and other non-industrial products. However, as the Soviet 
Union embraced a revitalization scheme designed to bolster 
“an infusion of large amounts of capital into the production of 
consumer goods for both domestic consumption and exports,”!” 
economic priorities thus took precedence over ideological com- 
patibilities, when dealing with its Third World allies. The 
Soviets reasoned that neither Ethiopia’s financial position nor 
its military campaign in the north at the time made a rational 
sense to continue supporting a crumbling, dictatorial regime in 


- Addis Ababa. Even then, Moscow did not abandon Mengistu 


abruptly. 
| In accord with the new Soviet foreign policy objectives, 
= Gorbachev and his advisers pressed Addis Ababa to follow the 
Soviet path in terms of reforming its economic and political 
structure. They encouraged the regime to adopt a policy that 
would steer the economy away from socialism. Noting the futility 
of continuing the costly war against the EPLF and TPLF, the 
Soviets also advised the Ethiopian government to seek a political 
solution to the decades-old conflicts. However, the Derg, with 
_or without Soviet support, seemed content with the pursuit of 
both its socialist policies and the war efforts against the rebels. 
With Soviet military and diplomatic support gradually 
waning by the end of 1990, however, the Dreg made a desperate 
attempt to seek alternative arms supplies, courting the govern- 


= ments of China, North Korea and Israel. But none of these 


countries replaced the Soviet Union as a major supplier ofarms . 
to the Addis Ababa regime. | 
= The end of Ethiopia’s dependence o on the Soviet union 
promoted the need for a renewed effort by the Derg ‘to reach 
out to other countries for friendship and diplomatic support. 
Therefore, the government’s rapprochement with the West, 
particularly the U.S. during the latter part of the 1980s. As 
U.S.-Soviet ideological confrontation ebbed by the end of the. 
decade, American attitude toward Marxist Ethiopia also 
tempered. In 1989, the first serious attempt to find a diplomatic 
solution to the Eritrean crisis was initiated by Mr. Carter, with 
the blessing of the U.S. State Department. As a result, two 
` meetings—the first in Atlanta, Georgia and the second ‘in 
Nairobi, Kenya—were held under his chairmanship, but both 
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failed to produce a breakthrough because of disagreements 
between the representatives of the government and the EPLF 
over procedural and substantive matters.}8 

By 1990, the Derg, officially shunned by the Soviets and 
generally viewed unfavorably by the West, continued to impress 
upon the Americans that it was casting its leftist orientations 
and even ready to adopt Western-prescribed reforms in the 
once centrally-planned Ethiopian economy. As part of this effort, 
Mengistu announced on 5 May, 1990 the end of socialism in 
the hope that it would quicken Western development assistance 
and interest in the areas of capital investments and tourism, 
both of which had come to a halt after the 1974 revolution. By 
the end of 1990, the Ethiopian government made yet another 
friendly gesture toward the U.S. and its allies in the diplomatic 
front. As an alternate member of the U.N. Security Council 
for 1990, Ethiopia cast its vote in support of the U.S.-led military 
campaign against Iraq, which had occupied Kuwait since August 
1990. Yet neither his diplomatic gesture toward the U.S. nor 
his announcement of doing away with socialism won him any - 
friends in the West. 

At the close of 1990 and the first half of 1991, the Ethiopian 
regime was at a historic crossroads, visibly shaken by events 
resulting from the end of the Cold War and also deeply over- 
taken by a series of domestic crisis that made its downfall much 
more inevitable. Not only was the regime’s ability to govern 
the country increasingly undermined by all the events described, 
but also severely hampered by immediate domestic problems 
such as shortages of fuel, which had devastating effects on the 
economy overall. In the end, these events provided a major 
lift to the military campaign waged by the EPRDF-EPLF forces 
against the Derg and facilitate their ultimate success in driving 
out Mengistu from power in May 1991. 


Ethnic Power Consolidation 


hile the fall of the Mengistu regime was seen largely as 
welcome news throughout Ethiopia, it was also greeted 
with a subdued emotion in many parts of the nation since it 
came at a time of extreme public apprehension and unknown 
political future. Public anxiety in Addis Ababa and elsewhere 
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in the country had been fueled by concerns about the political 
. objectives of the two northern-based rebel movements. 
Particularly worrisome to many was EPRDF’s position 
` on the question of Eritrea. The Front, as indicated in the earlier 
discussion, had taken a position that would recognize the rights 
of. self-determination, that is, independorthern province, 
thereby incurring the wrath of many Ethiopians who are 
religiously protective of the unity of their country. 

The Eritrean issue therefore had caused such a sharpened 
political and ethnic polarization between Eritreans and non- 
Eritreans, and in some cases between Tigreans who supported 
the EPRDF’s position and non-Tigreans who opposed it, that 
no one knew for sure what the change in government would 
bring. Because of political and ethnic cleavages borne out of 
this and other issues, a dominant view had begun to emerge, 
with an expression that the coming to power of the EPRDF in 
the Ethiopian capital would not only lead to Eritrea’s secession, 
but also trigger inter-ethnic conflict of major proportions. It ` 
was also feared that in the battle for control of Addis Ababa 

‘between the remnants of the Derg forces and the rebel armies, 
_ many lives would be lost and properties destroyed.!? All of 
this, of course, did not occur in the way it had been feared, 
except for the secession of Eritrea. This came to surface in the 
' open as the EPRDF took power in the capital and announced, 
as expected, its support for Eritrea’s independence. 

EPRDF’s ascension to political power was first sanctioned 
at a U.S.-brokered peace parley held in London on 27 May, 1991 
among representatives of the EPLF, EPRDF and OLF. Thus, 
there was no doubt that a major turning point in Ethiopia’s 
political history was in the making when it was disclosed after 
the meeting that EPRDF forces would enter Addis Ababa to 
maintain law and order and establish a provisional, broad-based 
government responsible for introducing a democratic system 
based on political pluralism. 

The collapse of the Derg and its replacement by the 
EPRDF set in ‘motion at least four major political develop- 
ments, the social, economic and geopolitical consequences of 
which are already being felt in Ethiopia and will be felt in the 
years to come. First, the ultimate control of Eritrea by the 
ERDF, after having defeated 120,000 Ethiopian troops around 
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Asmara and captured all the weapons left behind by the Second 
Army Division and the naval facilities on the coast of the Red 
Sea, brought to an endone of the long-running liberation struggles 
ever seen since the post-colonial era in Africa. This was a 
significant event in Ethiopia’s political history in that the country’s 
territorial integrity, which both the governments of Haile Selassie 
and Mengistu Haile Mariam had-made the cornerstone of their 
national policy, was, for the first time, dealt a fatal blow as the 
province won its independence, with the blessing of a new 
government in Addis Ababa. 

Second, in the eyes of many observers, it was also the 
end of Amhara “domination” over other ethnic groups in 
Ethiopia. However, this was a perceived rather than actual 
domination and therefore the subject of heated debate; this 
issue will be treated at some length later. Third, the predominant 
view among obervers was that the change in government offered 
Ethiopia the best prospects ever for transforming its traditionally 
authoritarian political system to a system based on an open and 
free political competition, respect for human rights and civil 
liberties, freedom of the press, and other democratic rights 
intrinsic to any society committed to the highest principles of 
democracy. Finally, the events of 1991 also produced more 
than just the ouster of an unpopular regime in Addis Ababa: 
In its aftermath, the new social and political order that was 
introduced aggravated inadvertently—though many may say 
intentionally—inter-ethnic animosities among Ethiopia’s 
numerous nationality groups in ways that the country had never 
known before. 

I will explore each of these points throughout this seg- 
ment. But first a brief discussion about the formation of the 
transitional government in Addis Ababa and the ethnic oligarchy 
that has developed during the transition. . 

The one-month interim administration in Addis Ababa 
under the EPRDF was followed by a national conference, which 
was held in the capital city from July 1-5 among a number of 
. political organizations and social groups, as stipulated by the 
U.S.-brokered peace talks in London. The conference was. 
“organized and carefully stage-managed”™” by the EPRDF, 
which took it upon itself to spearhead a major drive to assemble 
_as many diverse ethnic and political organizations as it could 
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within a one-month time. As a- result, 20 different political 
organizations and groups participated in the presence of foreign 
delegations invited by the EPRDF as observers. The panicipant 
organizations and groups were: 


The Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Democratic Front 
(EPRDF). 

The Benshangual People’s Liberation Movement (BPLM). 

The Ethiopian Democratic Union (EDU). 

The Ethiopian Democratic Coalition (EDC). 

The Ethiopian National Democratic Organization (ENDO). 

The Gambella People’s Liberation Movement (GPLM). 

The Western Somalia Liberation Front (WSLF). 

The Sidama Liberation Movement (SLM). 

The Somalia Abbo Liberation Front (SALF). 

The Islamic Front for the Liberation of Oromoia (IFLO). 

The Oromo People’s Liberation Front (OPLF). 

The Oromo Liberation Front (OLF). 

The Afar Liberation Front (ALF). 

The Isa and Gedebursi People’s Movement (IGPM). 

Representatives of the Guraghe nationality. 

Representatives of the Hadiya nationality. 

_Worker’s Representatives. 

Representatives of the Addis Ababa University instructors. 

Representatives of the Ometic People. 

Representatives of the Adere People. 


The foreign observers included representatives from the U.S., 
the former U.S.S.R., Great Britain and ten other nations, as ` 
well as delegates from the U.N. and the Organization of African 
Unity (O.A.U.)*! 

The meeting adopted EPRDF’s national Charter, which 
was to serve for the two-year transitional period as the legal 
document by which Ethiopia’s government will be run and its 
future political, social and economic system will be decided. - 
The participants agreed to set up an election commission that 
will prepare the country for local and regional elections within 
the two years, after which a permanent national constitution 
will be drafted by a constituent assembly and approved by a 
popular vote. 
| The Charter, which outlines the structure and srincipies 
of the transitional government, provided not only for the freedom 
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ot expression, association and peaceful assembly, but also for 
the “right of nations, nationalities and peoples to self-determi- 
nation.” It created a government consisting of a Council of 
Representatives of national liberation movement, political 
group and prominent individuals, all preemptively hand-picked 
by the EPRDF to make up a total of 87 members. Neither the 
political party of the former government nor any of its members 
were allowed to take part. 

As a legislative body and one empowered to exercise “... 
all legal and political responsibility for the governance of 
Ethiopia until its hands over power to a government popularly 
elected on the basis of a new constitution,”™ the Council was 
also to elect its chairperson, who would become the head of 
state. Participants agreed to all the provisions of the Charter, 
with the sole abstention coming from the representative of the 
Addis Ababa University (AAU) instructors, who objected to 
the deal worked out in advance by the EPRDF and EPLF on 
the latter’s independence. At the conclusion of the five-day 
conference and the adoption of the Charter, the EPRDF came 
out, as expected, the big winner, having secured the presidency, 
premiership and the defense, foreign affairs and interior 
portfolios of the newly created provisional government.” 
| Inaccord with the Charter, the appropriation oflegislative 
seats in the Council was voted on by conference participants. 
Of the 87 Council seats created, six were left unfilled as they 
were reserved for groups that did not make the conference 
because of the short time between “liberation and the convening 
of the conference.””* The seat assignments to the twenty organi- 
zations and groups were approved by the majority of the con- 
ferees, with abstentions cast by the IOLF, EDU, ENDO and 
the AAU representative, and one opposing vote registered by 
the EDC. Each of these groups may have been displeased by 
the number of seats awarded to their organizations. Seat 
allocations were as follows: 

Despite its accomplishment in creating a democratic 
forum for a debate on Ethiopia’s political future, the EPRDF 
conference was faulted for a least three major deficiencies. 
First, it failed to have the EPLF participate in the process, 
along with all the other organizations, in a spirit of national 
reconciliation and within the framework of a united Ethiopia, 
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. Organization/Group Set Assigned Council Seat(s) 


ALF | 
Worker’s Representatives 
WSLF 


32 

12 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

SLM ex. 2 

Guraghe Nationality A š 2 

= Hadiya Nationality a 2 
Kembata People 2 

Wolaita Nationality 2 

Ometic Group 2 

Adre Nationality 1 

EDO 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 


; | (Vacant) ` 
Total . . 87 
Source: EPRDF NEWS BULLETIN, 1, 9, 8 July, 1991. 


both of which could have been vital to a permanent political 
stability and peace in the region. The EPLF was accorded rather 
` uncharacteristically an observer status in the same diplomatic 
stature as the delegates from the O.A.U., the U.N. and the 
ten countries in attendance. The fact that the EPLF’s presence 
‘took the character of an independent state prior to any formal 
declaration as such and a recognition of the same by a popularly- 
elected Ethiopian government removed the chances of bringing 
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the Eritrean-Ethiopian conflict to an amicable conclusion. A 
negotiated settlement acceptable to both the peoples of Eritrea 
and Ethiopia would have been the desired outcome. ` 

On the contrary, the meeting made Eritrea a non-issue; 
thus, it would not be difficult to imagine the extent to which 
this may affect adversely the nature of politics in the Horn of 
Africa in the years to come. Lacking the resolution of this issue 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, the conference to many 
Ethiopians, particularly those whose interests were not re- 
presented by any of the participant organizations and groups, 
appeared to be a sinister effort by the EPRDF to gain credibility 
in the eyes of the international observers in attendance. 

This was at least the prevailing view among members of 
the COEDF, Medhin, and a few other political groups that 
were formed after the change in government. Such groups were 
the United Democratic Movement (UDM), a multiethnic political 
organization created immediately after the conference, the 
All-Amhara People’s Organization (AAPO), established in 
January 1992 to protect the rights of Amharas and to promote 
the unity of Ethiopia 

In retrospect, members of the COEDF, Medhin, UDM, 
AAPO, and others not associated with these groups may have 
never fully embraced the outcome of the conference because 
of the Eritrean issue in general and, more specifically, because 
of the Charter’s provision for the right of nationalities to self-de-_ 
termination. Many Ethiopians consider this right as an invitation 
to political fragmentation at best and self-destruction at worst. 
The implications of this issue will be discussed further. 

Moreover, the fact that the COEDF and Medhin were 
not part of the national conference meant that two of the most 
recognized exiled opposition groups that would have challenged 
the deliberations at the conference were excluded. This was a 
major setback for a conference, touted by observers in the West 
as the epitome of Ethiopia’s path for national reconciliation 
and political democratization. 

According to the COEDF, its representatives to the con- 
ference were denied entry permits to Addis Ababa by EPRDF’s 
Washington office, adding that political differences between its 
group and the EPRDF made it difficult for the coalition to 
function as a legal political opposition in Addis Ababa. In an 
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open letter, a few months after the formation of the EPRDF- 
dominated provisional government, the coalition wrote, criticizing 
the government’s policy of exclusion, as follows: ., 


...in a demonstration of our unrelenting commitment to 
ensuring peace, national unity, and civil liberty, the Coalition 
of Ethiopian Democratic Forces (COEDF) requested the 
Ethiopian Embassy to issue passports to its delegation. 
The purpose of the request was to enable us to initiate’ 
peaceful and legal political activities in Ethiopia by organizing 
a headquarter there. The Ethiopian transitional govern- 
ment, which portrays itself as the promoter of democratic 
transition in Ethiopia, has yet to prove its sincerity and 
commitment. Barring COEDF from functioning as a legal 
‘and democratic opposition force in Ethiopia, is in and of 
itself, a blatantly undemocratic act.” , 


The EPRDF’s response to this and similar accusations was that 
the COEDF had in fact excluded itself from becoming part.of 
the national government. According to numerous statements 
put out by the government, members of the COEDF did not 
attend the conference because its leaders had been insistent 
not only on having the conference held outside Ethiopia, but 
also having it chaired by a team of impartial mediators from 
Canada, the U.S., the O.A.U., and the European Economic 
Community (EEC),” both of which were unacceptable to the 
EPRDF. 

Aside from the absence of the exiled opposition groups, 
questions were raised with respect to the participant organiza- 
tions themselves. It was revealed that of the twenty political 
organizations and social groups present at the conference, no 
more than six? were known to have ever existed in Ethiopia 
as Organized opposition to the Derg. Therefore, critics argued 
that their participation was either orchestrated or coerced by 
the EPRDF to gain credibility in the eyes of the international 
delegates it invited as observers. 

Some of the conferees who supposedly represented ethnic 
groups, such as the Hadiya, Guraghe, Omotic and Adere, for 
instance, were created instantly by the EPRDF when it took 
power shortly after the collapse of the Derg. Reports also 
indicated that representatives such as the WSLF’s had their 
legitimacy questioned by others in their organization, while 
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groups like the BPLM and GPLM were seen as no more than 
just “shadowy” organizations unknown to many Ethiopians.”8 

Finally, the Charter itself came into question since it had 
been put together by. the EPRDF itself, perhaps with the help 
of the EPLF. ‘Although having the Charter during the transi- 
tional period was a good idea, the fact was that the document 
had been prepared well in advance by a group that was already 
in power on account of its military victory and had not contained 
inputs by the other participants. This was confirmed, for instance, 
in the ways the allocation of legislative seats in the 87-member 
Council was made. The problem with the seat allocation was 
that it showed no evidence as to the type of criteria used for 
determining the number of seats each participant received, nor 
did it provide a hint on whether or not population count of 
each ethnic group or any other factors played a role for the 
seats each nationality or group was awarded. Was the seat 
assignment correlative to the strength of the guerrilla army 
each front had fielded against the Derg? What was, for example, 
the rationale for appropriating 32 Council seats for the EPRDF 
and 12 for the OLF? Was the EDU, a movement that began 
in 1975 and a recipient of one seat, less important than the 
BPLM, which no one knew or heard of until the conference 
and yet was awarded two seats in the Council? Were all Ethiopian 
nationalities represented in the Council? If not, what was the 
basis for including some and excluding others? Were the selec- 
tion of these groups and their seat allocation based exclusively 
on ethnic considerations? If that was the case, what justified 
the absence of Amhara representation? These and many other 
similar questions remained unanswered. 

On the positive side, however, the Charter’s provisions 
for freedom of expression and peaceful assembly were hailed 
by many as a major victory for Ethiopians, who had been si- 
lenced for 17 years under Derg’s authoritarian rule. Providing 
an unprecedented freedom, the provisions made it easy at first 
for opposition groups to voice their objections to the policies 
of the EPRD government. To test this newly-found freedom, 
political groups such as the United Democratic Nationals 
(UDN) and AAPO organized mass rallies in Addis Ababa 
against EPRDF’s position on Eritrea, as well against the recon- 
stitution of a new ethnic-based map for the rest of Ethiopia. 
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Legal political demonstrations, though unprecedented in that 
country's history and therefore a good measure of freedom of 
assembly, did very little, however, to influence the policies of 
the TGE. As officials of the government were not popularly 
elected, they were simply not accountable for their actions. 

Besides, EPRDF’s tolerance of peaceful assembly, freedom - 
of association and the right to engage in unrestricted political 
activity in Ethiopia quickly evaporated, as the opposition to its 
policies increased in both numbers and intensity. Therefore, 
throughout most of 1992 and 1993, the Transitional Govern- 
ment of Ethiopia (TGE), used social and economic pressures, 
existing statutes, and outright harassment against opposition 
parties and groups critical of its policies. Says, Makau wa Mutua, 
Project director of the Human Rights Program at Harvard Law 
School, who visited Ethiopia in 1993: 


The first main sign that the EPRDF does not intend to 
compete politically for power with its rivals came during 
the 1992 elections. EPRDF security and armed forces, 
which also serve as government forces, engaged in the 
widespread harassment, intimidation and arrest of non- 
EPRDF political actors and indviduals...Since the election, 
the TGE has become increasingly intolerant of dissent.” 


The authoritatian character of Tigrean leadership came to light 
even more sharply in three major actions the government took 
against its critics. In January 1993, EPRDF security forces 
reportedly killed in Addis Ababa at least seven university 
students and wounded more than 100 during a demonstration, 
protesting the role of the United Nations in the Eritrean 
independence referendum.” Following that incident, the TGE 
took over the administration of the Addis Ababa University, 
dismissing 42 professors and instructors and adopting increased 
security surveillance of the campus. Among the dismissed faculty 
were the most distinguished scholars the country has ever 
known. They were dismissed not only for their opposition to the 
government’s highly controversial ethnic map but also for being 
Amhara, the ethnic group that has been targeted by the Tigrean 
leaders since they came to power.*! A more violent government 
action against the opposition occurred in September 1993, when 
more than two dozen Christian worshippers in the city of Gondar 
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were killed and wounded by EPRDF security forces under the 
pretext of arresting a religious leader that the government con- 
sidered a threat to its rule in that Amhara region. Following 
that incident, more than 2,600 followers of the popular clergyman 
were arrested; most of whom were released early this year.** 
EPRDF’s repression of its opposition in Ethiopia was not limited 
to these incidents, however. As an organization representing 
the interests of the Amharas, the AAPO, along with the OLF, 
was seen by the TGE as a major threat and thus was subjected 
to frequent political harassment. The organization’s headquarters 
in the capital was occasionally broken in and its leaders were 
subjected to constant security surveillance and even to 
unwarranted arrests. Some members of the organization 
became victims of government-sanctioned kidnapping, and a 
few were reported to have disappeared. 

As the Amharas were the only ethnic group not represented 
in the Council, the Tigrean-led government seemed determined 
to stifle the political activities of the AAPO, as the latter endea- 
vored to open branch offices in the various regions of the country 
to promote solidarity among this oppressed ethnic group. 
Describing the plight of the Amhara under Tigrean rule, Worku 
Aberra states: 


Historically, the Amharas, who constitute about a third 

of the population have been politically and culturally 

dominant. The present government is shamefully exploiting 

this fact for its own short term objectives... The govern- 

ment is still conducting a propaganda campaign through 

the government owned media against the Amharas, bran- 

dishing them as exploiters, colonialists and oppressors. It. 
has outlawed the election of Amharas in southern regions. 

It’s cadres continue to seize with impunity the property of 
Amharas, especially vehicles. It continues to lay off 
Amharas from civil service and government-owned com- 

panies, a process described as “ethnic cleansing” by its 

political opponents.” : 


In the face of growing opposition, the TGE has showed increasing - 
intolerance of others as well. For example, following the departure 
of the OLF from the Council in 1992, the government expelled 
in 1993 five non-EPRDF parties belonging to the Southern 
People’s Democratic Coalition (SEPDC) from that body after 
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which time they reported harassment by security forces of their 
staffs and permanent closure of their offices. Two others—EDU 
and the Agaw People Democratic Movement (APDM)—were 
also kicked out from the quasi- legislative body in January 1994 
because of their participation in a peace and reconciliation 
conference held in Addis Ababa in December 1993.3 The 
EPRDF, which controls 32 seats in the Council and has strong 
ties with the few nominal parties left,.completely dominates 
Council debate. No other party has more than three seats. 

In a related development, members of the Moa Anbessa 
Society, a pro-monarchy advocate group founded in June 1991, 
also reported early in 1994 that their supporters in Gondar and 
Wollo provinces were arrested, adding that their offices in both 
provinces were closed down for no apparent reason. The Society 
is known, along with the EDU, to favor the return of the 
Ethiopian monarchy to its centuries-old sovereignty in a model 
patterned after Great Britain or Japan. 

The new ethnic oligarchy thus developed during the tran- 
sitional period has come largely with the help of ethnic satellite 
organizations created from time to time by the government and 
whose loyalty to Tigrean leadership was never questioned. 
EPRDF’s domination of the government, the military, and the 
transitional process provided the impetus for controlling the 
major social, political and economic institutions of the country, 
hence the authority to punish opponents and reward supporters. 
This “divide and rule” policy was further promoted by govern- 
ment control.of the public media that, in effect, has become 
the principal mouthpiece of the TGE. 

Although as many as 65 private publications were sold 
on the streets of Addis Ababa by 1993, a controversial Press 
Law has since curtailed press freedom. In the same year, 
EPRDF authorities seized and destroyed selected magazines 
for being critical of the government’s actions against the opposi- 
tion. In January 1994, editors of 18 privately-owned magazines 
were rounded up for questioning, and a few were reportedly 
in prison without formal charges for articles critical of the 
government. Since the broadcasting media and major newspapers 
were controlled by the regime, the content of news, opinions 
and viewpoints therefore continued to promote the govern- 
ment’s position. No attempt has been made to make them free 
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from any government control and ownership. 

With respect to freedom of justice, the records of the 
EPRDF have been dismal. Africa Watch, the Washington-based 
human rights group, observed in its 8 May, 1992 report that 
serious abuses of human rights were occurring in Ethiopia, 
adding that “Sadly, in Ethiopia today, obtaining justice remains 
a privilege, not a right.” * Citing a resurgence of politicized 
and militarized ethnic problems throughout the country, the 
organization called for the immediate halting of arbitrary killings 
and arrests of political opponents of the government; a reesta- 
blishment of the rule of law under a functioning police force; 
and the creation of an independent judiciary. While commend- 
ing the EPRDF for making the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as supreme law in its Charter, it pointed out, however, 
that in many areas, the actions of the government did not match 
the promises stated in the document. 

Particularly troubling to the human rights watch group 
was the lack of civil rights for members of the previous govern- 
ment. Following EPRDF’s seizure of power, Ethiopia’s army 
of more than 400,000 men was demobilized, causing a severe 
unemployment problem in the country, particularly in the capital, 
where 27,000 ex-servicemen found themselves without jobs and 
unable to support their families. Consequently, many soldiers 
were forced to sell their weapons to buy food, thus making 
firearms readily available in Addis Ababa, and increasing the 
frequency of robbery and other types of crime in the city. 

Meanwhile, former top members of the dissolved Workers 
Party of Ethiopia remained languishing in prison, awaiting trial 
since June 1991. Party functionaires of the former government 
were not only denied certain civil rights, but also were barred 
from running for a political office. While the government 
claimed that this denial was a temporary measure to ensure 
that former government supporters would not undermine the 
effort to democratize the society, Africa Watch admonished 
this measure, saying “...the denial of civil rights to a category 
to people on the sole basis of their membership to the WPE is 
not justifiable. For WPE members should be held accountable 
solely on the basis of individual criminal acts.” > Throughout 
the first and the second year.of transitional rule, close to 2,400 
political prisoners were also held awaiting their days in court, 
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among whom were members of the politburo of the WPE and 
hundreds of high-ranking officials of the former government. 
Since the Africa Watch report, the government has released 
1,300 of the detainees held for crimes committed under the 
previous government. At the beginning of 1993, the TGE held 
more than 20,000 OLF soldiers, most of whom were released 
in early 1994. 


Over-emphastis on Ethnicity 


n retrospect, though, the EPRDF’s effort to convene the 
1 conference and adopt a charter that would create 
conditions for political democratization in Ethiopia was very 
much in tune with what the majority of Ethiopians had wanted. 
However, the popular sentiment foresaw very little of the major 
problems discussed so far. Besides helping bring about the 
secession of Eritrea, which is likely to alter the future character 
of the Ethiopian state, EPRDF’s monopoly of power has had 
an even greater impact on the nature of ethnic relations in the 
rest of the country. Whereas previous Ethiopian governments 
had discouraged the overt expression of ethnic differences as 
the basis of governance, which in their view, would have 
amounted to social disharmony and political fragmentation, the 
new regime by contrast is striving to promote a new social order 
in which ethnic identity with the right to self-determination 
would define the national character of the Ethiopian state. 
Under the new order, the “political unity” of Ethiopia thus 
would be based on the degree to which “ethnic assertiveness” 
at all levels of political and social institutions is promoted and 
accepted. The state, as the prime agent of the new order, would 
not only encourage but also execute policies, which would ensure 
the right of each nation to preserve its nationalist identity, 
promote its culture and history, use and develop its language, 
and administer its own affairs within its own defined territory.*’ 

In contrast, it had been the national goal of both the 
Haile Selassie and Mengistu governments to uphold a social 
myth, based on accepted historical justifications, that Ethiopia’s 
national strength rested on the inviolability of its territorial 
boundaries, as well as on the inseparableness and/or “oneness” — 
of its people. Though ethnicity had always been recognized as 
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a major feature of the Ethiopian society, both governments, 
nonetheless, nevër considered it to be a significant element in 
the formulation of national policy, let alone creating conditions 
in which each ethnic group would feel “separate and different” 
from one another. In the past, each group, at least officially, 
was made to feel and have a place in the cultural milieu of the 
larger Ethiopian society, as defined, of course, by the ruling 
class. And this class consisted of members from each of the 
major ethnic groups, including the Oromos, Amharas, Eritreans, 
Tigreans, Guraghes, and from members of the minority segments 
of the population. 
| Although no data were available to show the exact ethnic 
distribution relative to political, economic and social positions 
held by members of each group, it would not be far from the 
truth to contend that no one nationality group ever had the 
exclusive control of national political life in Ethiopia. Contrary 
to the perception that the Amharas had been the dominant 
group in Ethiopia, a close evaluation of the past and present 
political and socio-economic status of each of the country’s 
ethnic groups may prove otherwise. 

The perception about Amhara domination militates 
against the fact that the most underdeveloped parts of 
Ethiopia’s provinces are predominately inhabited by this group 
and that Amharas had been subjected to political repression 
under previous Ethiopian governments like members of any 
other ethnic group. Therefore, anti- Amhara hysteria whipped 
by the the TPLF, OLF and EPLF over the years was rather 
brought about because of the continued use of Amharic as an 
official language of the state, beginning with the reign of Emperor 
Tewodros (1855-1872), and its use in a limited way as a language 
of instruction in schools until the change in government. Both 
of these facts, however, gave neither a political privilege nor 
any economic advantage to the majority of the Amhara group. 
In sum, one can argue that the Ambharas had no better 
economic, political and social standing under previous govern- 
ments than the rest of the population groups in Ethiopia. To 
the contrary, many of the poorest peasants* in the countryside, . 
and the larger segment of the unemployed in Addis Ababa and 
that city’s non-skilled workers—maids, servants, guards, and 
prostitutes—and the poor all come historically from this group. 
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In the view of Patrick Gilkes, the belief that the Amharas were 
the privileged group in Ethiopia was more imaginary than real: 


The Amharas are widely, if inaccurately, perceived as the 

- ruling elite of Ethiopia, in part because of the simplistic 
equation caused by the use of Amharic as a national 
language.” 


However, to the OLF, TPLF, and EPLF, Amhara domination 
had been more real than imagined. Both the Haile Selassie and 
Mengistu governments were regarded by these organizations 
and others as Amhara-dominated, although all the major ethnic 
groups were represented in the highest positions of govern- 
ment.“ Had the Amharas been the sole beneficiaries under 
these regimes, one may argue, they would not have helped, 
along with all other ethnic groups, in bringing down both 
governments. It was not a coincidence then that the fall of the 
Derg and its replacement by the Tigrean-dominated EPRDF 
brought no armed resistance from the Amharas as no privilege, 
be it political or economic, was lost by them. 

The fluidity upon which the “Amhara domination” argu- 
ment is based, therefore has prompted one observer to ask the 
following hard questions: 


If the [Ethiopian] state is simply an Amhara conspiracy 
against the rest of the people who inhabit it, why have the 
inhabitants of Wag, Lasta, Saynt, Gaynt, Semyen, Manz 
and Juru [all Amhara-inhibited districts] remained at such 
a low level of economic and political development? Why 
[were] they such strong opponents of [the Derg] that [was] 
often characterized as Amhara-dominated? If the vast 
southern regions brought into the Empire by Menelik IT 
suffered such deep alienation from it, why have they 
generated so little resistance...? If Northerners find 
Amhara and Oromo so unappealing, why have so many 
Eritreans and Tigreans migrated southward, and why do 
they continue to take advantage of opportunities to parti- 
cipate in government professions and trade throughout the 
country ?4! 


However, the ethnic-based policy being promoted by the new 
government is targeted primarily at the Amharas and is further 
justified in large measure to overcome economic, social and 
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political inequalities among nationalities that, for all practical 
purposes, had been nonexistent. According to this policy, each 
group is to utilize its own manpower and natural resources 
found in its own respective region and embark on a “separate” 
development. The means by which to accomplish this is the 
creation first of an “ethnic map,” consisting of 14 newly-drawn 
mini-states based, for the most part, on linguistic and ethnic 
considerations. 


The New ‘Ethnic Map’ 


llowing an agreement made between the OLF and the 
EPRDF on 18 October 1991, the newly made national map 
was presented a few months later to the Council and got 
approved. However, the ethnic enclaves the provisional govern- 
ment attempted to create was met with stiff opposition, both 
inside and outside the country. The new ethnic map would give 
a big chunk of the fertile lands of Gondar to Tigray—home of 
the Tigrean-dominated EPRDF—and benefit the OLF, which 
“draws most of its strength from areas firmly within the new 
Oromo region.* Regardless of the rationale behind the new map, 
any policy that would create ethnic enclaves in Ethiopia would 
be tantamount to forcing people to believe in “nationhood,” 
other than Ethiopian nationhood, that, whether in real or 
imagined terms, does not exist in the minds of the majority of 
Ethiopians, irrespective of their ethnic backgrounds. 

Critics of the government saw the map as a way of dividing 
up Ethiopia to weaken its potential strength in the face of 
Eritrean independence and to lessen the likelihood of its 
reemergence as a stronger state. They say that the objective 
was to prevent Ethiopia from reasserting its leading role in the 
Horn of Africa. One opponent of the government saw the 
consequences of EPRDF’s policy as follows: 


According to EPRDF's new map of Ethiopia, there will 
be two states. To the north is Eritrea as a united one 
people state; and in the south, what remains of Ethiopia 
will be a South African apartheid system where people 
are divided into tribal homelands. This will secure a viable, 
independent Eritrean state and also guarantees the 
EPRDF a strong position within the remaining pieces of 
Ethiopia.* 
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The problems of remarking Ethiopia’s map based on ethnic 
particularities and the danger such an undertaking could pose 
to certain regions of the country have been accurately described 
by another critic as follows: 


The leadership of TPLF does not understand that the 
problem of ethnic identity is one which is fraught with 
many complexities. A person-can be defined as a member 
of an ethnic group in one of three ways: by history, by 
choice and by opposition. Historically no evidence exists 
for the proposition that the people of Gondar, Welo, 
Gojam and Shewa have ever sought to define themselves 
as Amharas. On the contrary, they along with others have 
always sought to define themselves as Ethiopians. Nor is 
there any evidence that they have ever consciously made 
the choice to define themselves in terms that exclude 
others. Thus, the only way in which they can be regarded 
as Amharas, in a non-religious sense, is by imposing such 
a definition on them, whether they like it or not—that is, 
by opposition. As a matter of choice or history, however, 
identities such as Gondar’e and Shew’e do have a good 
deal of validity. Remember that Shewa, Gondar, Gojam 
and Welo do not just describe real estates. Rather, the 
histories of these regions may be sources of particular 
identities for the inhabitants of these regions. It is these 
particularities, no less real than Tigrean particularism, that 
the new map maker,seeks to destroy and supplant with an 
inarticulate and nonexistent Amhara identity. Finally, the 
decision to reconstitute Ethiopia along ethnic lines, even 
assuming such identities have clear-cut boundaries, will 
face further difficulties. Dividing Ethiopians along ethnic 
lines runs the risk of accentuating and freezing ethnic 
identities in ways that may undermine the meaning and 
value of Ethiopian citizenship. The more ethnic groups 
turn upon themselves and concentrate on what divides 
them from others, the more it costs their members in terms 
of their chances/opportunities in the larger system. Also, - 
to freeze ethnic identities runs the risk of inter-ethnic friction 
and conflict, a risk that has already materialized in much 
of southern Ethiopia.“ 


Despite the problem cited above, the policy of “ethnic 
federalism,” as the EPRDF government prefers to call its policy, 
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was perhaps. an idea borne out of a belief by its proponents 
that the decentralization of power from the center to regional 
units in Ethiopia would not only be democratic, but also efficient 
` in terms of decision-making at all levels of government. A 
sharing of constitutional powers between a national government 
and its regional constituent parts is indeed a form of federalism 
and thus a major feature of a democratic political system. And 
it is this democratic principle that may have prompted the pro- 
posed rearrangement of Ethiopia’s administrative regions. 
According to the government and its supporters, ethnic 
federalism would provide for an equal development of 
nationalities in their own defined territories that would lead, 
in the long term, to a peaceful, stable united Ethiopia. The 
assumption is that when social and political equality is achieved 
among historically “unequal” nationalities in the totality of 
Ethiopian life, the chances of political unity and stability among 
them could be much greater in the future. The principle of 
self-determination therefore would be the foundation upon 
which this could begin. A supporter of the EPRDF’s policy of 
self-determination and its formula of ethnic federalism argues 
that Ethiopia’s more than 70 ethnic groups—of which ten are 
major national groups—must have the right to determine their 
own future, adding that: 


As a Somali-Ethiopian, self-determination means a lot 
more to me than a mere secession from Addis Ababa: It 
is an integrated political principle which promotes the Somali 
culture, language and history at no one’s expense. It is a 
doctrine of coexistence.* 


An opposing view to the policy of ethnicization, however, paints 
a different picture: 


We should all remember that people who are divided along 
ethnic lines and do not dream of national greatness cannot 
survive as a state. That is the lesson of Yugoslavia. 


While admiring in principle the idea of self-determination, 
another critic of the government’s policy makes a convincing 
argument against its application to Ethiopia: 
Self-determination is a noble idea which basically entails 
the principle of government by consent. It does not mean 
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balkanization of a nation to exact vengeance on a group ¢ 
that has been “oppressive. H: 


“Oppressive” is a reference, used by the EPRDF to describe 
Amhara’s role in previous governments and therefore the major 
reason for invoking the principle of self-determination. How- 
ever, this very principle and the problems it has created in 
multi-ethnic states prompted the following comments by Arthur 
Schlesinger, the noted American historian and Pulitzer prize 
winner: 


...Ethnic conflict is tearing nations apart.. The virus of 
tribalism risks becoming the AIDS of international politics, 

lying dormant for years then flaring up to destroy countries. 

The time had come to reconsider the doctrine of self- 

determination and to incorporate the limitations... The 

objective should not be to give every people the right to 

choose the sovereignty under which it shall live. It should 

rather be to seek ways by which people of diverse ethnic, 
religious and racial background can be brought to live 

together in harmony under the same sovereignty. 


The immediate result of this new policy of ethnicity in 
Ethiopia has been the proliferation of more than 100 political 
organizations—both multiethnic and single-ethnic—that are 
pro or against the policy. As ethnicity became the overriding 
factor in the dispensation of social services, in the area of political 
appointments, in the distribution of limited resources for regional 
development, and in many other government decisions, the pace 
of ethnic polarization has quickened, and political polarization 
has reached its highest point. 

One of the immediate fallouts of the new policy was the 
intensification of inter-ethnic rivalry on the political front between 
the two major political actors in Ethiopia—the EPRDF and 
OLF. As a junior partner in the provisional coalition govern- 
ment, the OLf discovered about a year later that the EPRDF 
had violated “the letter and spirit of the Charter,” of which 
both were the main signatories. Calling the Tigrean-dominated 
-EPRDF “dictatorial,” the OLF accused that: 


..the EPRDF has put all the legislative, executive and 
judicial powers under its total grip and conducts everything 
as it wills and wishes. There is no police force to maintain 
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law and order; no independent courts and EPRDF armed 
forces are dictating their will at gunpoint everywhere in 
the country...” 


The two former rebel movements became at odds as the EPRDF 
began gradually asserting its power in areas controlled by the 
OLF. In the southern provinces, where the OLF claims to have 
a large following among the Oromos, EPRDF encroachments 
into OLF’s strongholds brought the two into military confron- 
tations. Hundreds of deaths were reported to have resulted 
from periodic clashes between the two rival forces throughout 
the first half of 1992 and after. Mediation efforts by outside 
parties failed to produce a negotiated settlement of their political 
differences. | 

Massacres by the EPRDF’s Oromo followers of Amharas 
and other Christians in the provinces of Arsi and Harrar were 
frequently reported. This came about as a detailed account of 
the killings of more than 300 Christian Amhara inhabitants 
reached the international community and became an embarrass- 
ment to the EPRDF government in Addis Ababa. One version 
of the events in the South, however, alleged that the EPRDF 
itself may have been responsible for the massacre to incite. 
ethnic clashes between the Oromos and the Amharas in the 
region, who are the two largest ethnic blocs in Ethiopia. In any 
way, the government’s inability to protect civilians against 
ethnically-inspired killings in the region contributed in large 
measure to the deterioration of relations between ethnic rival 
forces. | 

Critics of EPRDF government charged that the politics 
of ethnicization was largely to blame for what happened in 
central and southern Ethiopia, where inter-ethnic conflict has 
reached alarming proportions, involving not only the Amhara, 
but also the Afar, Adere, and Isa population groups. According 
to a report prepared in Amharic by the surviving victims of the 
Arsi violence, the EPRDF government: 


... deliberately wanted not to publicize.. the massacre of 
innocent Ethiopians in Arsi, let alone taking action to 
protect them as any one sensible and ethnic-blind govern- 
ment would have done to protect its innocent, unarmed 
citizens...>! 
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Reaction to Ethnic Oligarchy - 


n the light of the growing dictatorial tendencies of the Tigrean 

dominated regime in Addis Ababa, a sense of urgency—fuelled 
by revived nationalist sentiments—has stirred up the opposition. 
Though still divided and scattered, Ethiopian opposition forces 
have reacted to the emergent ethnic oligarchy on two major fronts, 
one involving a peaceful approach and the other an armed 
struggle. l 

The first and foremost of the response has been a sustained 
non-violent struggle in which both well-organized groups and 
loosely-organized masses of concerned Ethiopians have protested 
occasionally against the policies of the TGE, both inside and 
outside the country. However, freedom of assembly—although 
guaranteed in the Charter—was met with brute force in 
Ethiopia as evidenced by the incidents regarding the student 
demonstrators at the Addis Ababa University and the Amhara 
Christian worshippers in Gondar city. In both cases, peaceful 
protestors were shot and killed. Public demonstrations also 
have been held throughout the transitional period in many parts 
of the country, usually targeted against the government’s policy 
of dividing up the country into ethnic enclaves. This policy is 
seen by many as a disaster waiting to happen, citing the recent 
Yugoslavian crisis. | 

` More often than not, Ethiopians who live in North 
America and Europe have made their anger known to Western 
governments through peaceful protests against EPRDF’s 
monolithic political domination, urging them to half diplomatic 
and financial support for the Tigrean regime. In the U.S., in 
particular, supporters of the domestic political organizations, 
such as the AAPO, have continued to plead with American 
authorities to use diplomatic pressure so that the Addis Ababa 
regime could be forced to negotiate with the opposition and a 
real democratic political system could then be established. 

As part of the peaceful approach, a few opposition parties 
also have served notice on the EPRDF by simply withdrawing 
from the executive and quasi-legislative bodies of the transi- 
tional government itself. For example, seeing its powerbase 
being undermined by the EPRDF, the OLF withdrew from the 
coalition government in June 1992. The OLF justified its with- 
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drawal citing EPRDF’s intolerance to its political activities in 
the central and southern provinces. This was supported by the 
reports of an international observer team, organized by the 
African American Institute to monitor the balloting In 
Ethiopia’s 1992 regional elections. The team concluded that 
voting irregularities and manipulations by the ruling EPRDF 
party prevented fair, open and democratic competitions.” The 
OLF boycotted the elections after its candidates had been arrested 
and its party offices shut down by the government. It was also 
joined by the AAPO, the Ethiopian Democratic Action Group 
(EDAG), IFLO, and the Gideo People’s Democratic Organi- 
zation (GPDO). The last three were among more. than one 
hundred new political organizations that have emerged since 
the takeover of the government by the EPRDF. The OLF 
further claimed that the EPRDF had violated the electoral laws 
passed by the Council, adding that “...at each instance the 
[EPRDF] honored only those provisions.. that favored their 
strategy of domination.’ 

The AAPO’s withdrawal from the elections came in the 
wake of reports of OPDO’s massacre of Amharas in the south 
and in response to the continuous harassment of its members 
by government security forces. AAPO president Professor 
Asrat Woldeyes gave a detailed account of the atrocities perpet- 
rated against Amharas by the EPRDF-created Oromo organi- 
zation, indicating further the inability of his organization to 
operate freely—as guaranteed in the Charter—in Addis Ababa 
and elsewhere in the country. His office in the capital was 
reportedly ransacked by armed government agents in an effort 
to intimidate him and other leaders of the organization and 
prevent the group from protecting the rights of the Amharas 
through political and legal means. His statements painted a 
bleak future regarding the peaceful participation of his organi- 
zation in the democratic process, predicting that he may be 
forced by the government to close altogether the offices of his 
organization.*4 

However, the AAPO still continues to wage its non-violent 
struggle primarily by sponsoring public rallies against the 
government. The organization has even pleaded its case before 
the United Nations, the United States, the European Parliament 
and before other multinational and human rights organization, 
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believed to have some influence on Ethiopia’s transitional govern- 
ment. For instance, in one of the letters sent by the AAPO to 
the Carter Center in Atlanta, Georgia, the president of that 
organization wrote to the former U.S. President: 


AAPO has been managing its activity peacefully and its 
main task has been to open branches all over the country 
for the purpose of gathering information and to preach 
harmony between various ethnic and religious groups. The 
information so gathered are used for pleading to the TGE 
to have gruesome and extensive atrocities that have been 
carried against Amharas be stopped. However, the TGE, 
from the outset has seen the organization with disfavor 
and every conceivable way of stifling the activity of this 
organization has been used, disregarding all the claims of 
` democracy and respect of human rights.*5 


Also worthy of mention in the peaceful struggle against the 
EPRDF is the withdrawal of the five southern ethnic minority 
parties. in 1993 and their recognition of the need for a 
non-violent approach to effect desired political change in 
Ethiopia. However, the action of each of the opposition groups 
cited above was met with either indifference or outright con- 
demnation by the EPRDF of both their motives and of the 
legitimate demands they put forth to reverse Ethiopia’s slide 
into a dictatorship. 

More recently, the search for a peaceful resolution of the 
political crisis in Ethiopia took a dramatic turn when the previ- 
ously divided opposition came together for the first time for 
an open and democratic dialogue on Ethiopia’s political future. 
First, the COEDF, the most vocal of the opposition, organized 
a conference in Paris in March 1993 on “peace and reconciliation” 
in Ethiopia, which was attended by Medhin, the SEPDC, the 
Tigray-Tigrigny Ethiopia (TTE), the Afar Revolutionary 
Democratic Union (ARDU), the Multinational Congress Party 
of Ethiopia (MNCPE) and the OLF. Though invited to attend 
the parley, the AAPO was unable to participate because the 
government denied exit visas to its delegation. The EPRDF 
and its ethnic satellite organizations simply refused to attend. 

The Paris conference passed a resolution, demanding the 
inclusion of all political organizations in the transition to demo- 
cracy in Ethiopia and the suspension of the results of the regional 
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elections that were held in the summer of 1992.7 Noting that 
the TGE was headed toward dictatorship, the participants called 
for a national peace and reconciliation conference to be held 
in Addis Ababa, involving all political groups and including 
the EPRDF and its satellite organizations. The conference, in 
effect, demanded the suspension of the transitional process that 
has been underway under the tutelage of the EPRDF. 

In accord with the Paris resolution, the National Peace 
and Reconciliation Conference (NPRC) was held in Addis 
Ababa from 18 to 22 December, 1993. Though dubbed by the 
EPRDF as a “propaganda exercise,”58 it brought together a 
wide range of political organizations and was attended by labor 
activists, elders, scholars, professionals, religious leaders and 
civic organizations. In the presence of 31 foreign diplomats and 
20 non-governmental agencies, 45 political organizations and 
6 opposition groups from outside the country were assembled. 
Having succumbed to U.S. pressure, the TGE allowed the 
holding of the Conference in Addis Ababa, but it neither 
attended the Conference nor was it impressed by the resolutions 
passed by the participants. In fact, the government had attempted 
to gag the Conference by arresting seven of the participants, 
who were to represent the COEDF, OLF and Medhin, on their 
arrival in Addis Ababa. They were accused of “the murder of 
hundreds of thousands of Ethiopians” under Mengistu, of having 
“waged war on the transitional government” or of having 
“conducted terrorist activities inside the country.” The six were 
let go after the Conference, with one still remaining in jail after 
having been formally charged with an alleged crime.’ 

Among many other resolutions, the Conference declared 
that there was no democracy under the TGE and thus demanded 
that the government step down by January 1994. The participants 
cocluded with a resolution, ‘stating the need for a new transi- 
tional government, which would also include the EPRDF. It 
established a new body known as the Council of Alternative 
Forces for Peace and Democracy in Ethiopia (CAFPDE). In 
theory, the CAFPDE consists of all political groups and would 
function as an alternative government body but with no formal 
powers to enforce or execute its decision. Among the tasks 
assigned to it are: the formation of a new transitional govern- 
ment; the establishment of a police force that is diverse and 
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reflective of the ethnic makeup of the nation; the institutionali- 
zation of an independent press that is free from government 
control; and to “organize itself and create various working com- 
mittees, sub-committees etc. to address and help resolve issues 
and problems.in the areas of foreign policy, internal affairs and 
other relevant issues.” 

In reality, though, the mandates given to the CAFPDE 
by the participants are hardly accomplishable, given EPRDF,s 
entrenchment throughout Ethiopia and its total control of the 
country’s military, social, political and financial institutions. 
The TGE has neither recognized the CAFPDE, nor expressed 
the desire to abide by the resolutions passed by the NPRC. 
While recognizing the need for national reconciliation, the 
Tigrean leaders have rejected the possible establishment of a 
new transitional government. They have demanded, however, 
that every political organization be committed to the renunciation 
of violence before being permitted to negotiate the political 
future of Ethiopia with the government. 

The search for peace in Ethiopia was continued again in 
a formal setting on 7—8 February, 1994 at the Carter Center. 
This time the gathering under the chairmanship of the former 
U.S. President involved selected opposition groups, including 
the COEDF, CAFPDE, Medhin, SEPDC and the OLF. AAPO 
declined to send representatives to Atlanta because “To come 
to the issue of the meeting that is envisaged for the opposing 
groups, we note that the EPRDF is not included.”*! The purpose 
of the meeting, according to Mr. Carter, “was to give the groups 
full opportunity to express their specific concerns about condi- 
tions in Ethiopia.” After meeting individually and collectively 
with the first four groups and separately with the last, Mr. Carter 
reported that “There seemed to be a consensus among the 
participants that the government of Ethiopia had moved sub- 
stantially toward a. one-party domination of governmental 
processes... 

Having concluded thus from hik discussions with the 
opposition groups, Mr. Carter recommended that the election 
of representatives to a constituent assembly, scheduled for 
June 1994, be extended and also encouraged the participation 
of all political parties “for a future of harmony and democracy 
in Ethiopia”.“ He was to share the views expressed in the 
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Atlanta meeting with the EPRDF leaders and with officials of 
the U.N., the U.S. and other interested governments. The 
former president is expected to sponsor a second confab, 
perhaps with the EPRDF in attendance this time, along with 
the major opposition groups. It remains to be seen whether 
this would happen and what could be accomplished by such a 
meeting. 

While the majority of the opposition has chosen the peace 
route to reverse the ethnic dictatorship that has evolved under 
the guise of democracy in Ethiopia, a low-key armed struggle 
is also being waged by others at a different level. However, 
those who have chosen this route have received the least publicity 
in the international media, since the EPRDF continues to deny 
the existence of any armed groups within the country. The 
denial comes in spite of occasional armed clashes that have 
been reported between EPRDF forces and the Kefagne Patriotic 
Front (Kefagne), and others as well. 

Operating mainly out of Gondar province, Kefagne began 
its movement in 1982 in protest against the Derg and the ` 
destruction its military operations caused in the province in 
late 1970s. Derg forces were fighting then the EDU, EPRP 
and TPLF in the region, which has suffered disproportionally 
from repeated devastations of war, both economically and 
socially. Reacting to the continued battles (among these guerrilla 
forces and between them and the Derg) to which the province 
was subjected, a small group of people founded the movement 
without any ideology and a clearly defined political agenda. 
Yet, the founders had these objectives in mind: “the struggle 
for the establishment of a democratic system of government; 
the defense of Ethiopia’s international boundary along the 
Sudan; and the struggle against organization inimical to the 
unity of Ethiopia.”© 

With almost no formal organization and leadership struc- 
ture at its inception, the Front has grown from a localized 
resistance in north Gondar to an effective rural guerrilla force 
operating freely in other parts of the province. Since 1993, the 
movement has reported that it has expanded its operations to 
the predominantly Amhara regions of Gojjam, Wollo and 
Shoa.© 

Kefagne’s opposition to the current regime stems from 
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the problems created by the new ethnic map. This being the 
root of the problem, the Front, also sees its mission “as being 
in the forefront of protecting Ethiopia from its internal and 
external enemies and working toward the political empower- 
ment of the Ethiopian people through democracy.”% With no 
known foreign backing, Kefagne has frequently ambushed 
EPRDF forces in the Gondar region that are overseeing the 
forceful incorporation of the fertile lands of Tselemit, Tsegede, 
Humera and Armachiho into the adjacent province of Tigray, 
home of the leaders of the EPRDF. According to Amharic 
reports received by this writer, several hundreds of elders and 
prominent persons from districts incorporated to Tigray were 
executed publicly by government forces, when they resisted 
their incorporation and refused to renounce their Amhara identity 
in favor of Tigray. The Front, through its representatives in 
the U.S., publicizes occasionally its military victories against 
the EPRDF. For instance, in one of its battlefield reports in 
1993, the movement claimed to have shot down two government 
helicopters engaged in bombing missions in Woldayet-Tsegede 
area. In that report, it identified the dead pilot and the five 
military personnel who lost their lives in the crash.® However, 
the government continues to refuse to even recognize the existence 
of the movement. f 

.Armed operations against the EPRDF have also been 
reported throughout the transitional period by the ARDU in 
the Red Sea Afar region; by the OLF in Wollega province; by 
the IFLO in Harrar; by the SPLM in Sidamo; and by a few 
unknown small armed bands scattered throughout the northern, 
southern, and eastern provinces. Periodic clashes with each of 
these armed groups have become dangerous to EPRDF forces, 
who are increasingly finding themselves fighting back numerous 
isolated guerrilla attacks in the various parts of the country. 
Support from EPLF forces may also be lacking at this time, as 
the Eritrean government is having its own security problems 
with an armed insurgency, which receives its support from Islamic 
groups in Sudan, Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria. Early this year, 
Eritrea expelled a Sudanese diplomat in retaliation for supporting 
the group of Islamic insurgents, who reportedly had taken control 
of “six districts and (were) poised to attack Massawa, according 
to witnesses who came from the region.” “However, security prob- 
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lems in either country would be neither encouraging to peace 
and stability, nor conducive to any efforts of democratization 
in both countries. | 


Conclusion 


ne aspect of the “transition to democracy” in Ethiopia, 

which outside observers may unknowingly lose sight of, is 
the high ethnic content of all the political decisions made by 
the EPRDF during the last three years of its rule. Beginning 
with the dividing up of the country into ethnic enclaves, and 
the gradual elimination of public sectors Jobs, and even the 
government’s interference in the running of the country’s premier 
university all have come at costs to some targeted ethnic groups 
but with gains to some others. Of course, those belonging to 
the same ethnic background as the rulers are likely the major 
beneficiaries. Even the most routine application for public services 
in Ethiopia now require ethnic identity declaration, thus making 
it the chief criterion for social and political mobility and even. 
personal economic advancement. In a country where nepotism 
has been the order of the day and political power has been 
monopolized rather than shared, one’s ethnicity therefore could 
become an object of reward or punishment. 

Today in Ethiopia, persons borne and raised in one ethnic 
enclave but who do not speak the official. language of that 
region are denied job opportunities; they are simply pressured 
to move to the region of their ancestral background. This has 
been at least the experience in southern and eastern parts of 
Ethiopia of those whose ethnic origins happen to be from other 
parts of the country. | 

Democracy and nation-building can hardly prosper under 
such conditions described in this paper. The ethnic political 
baggage employed by the ruling EPRDF party serves only one ` 
purpose: the perpetuation of political dominance under the 
cover of democracy. But this can only be accomplished at the 
expense of peace and stability and at the loss of an opportunity 
to build a democratic future in the country. 


Dr Walle Engedayehu teaches at the Prairie View A & M University, Prairie 
View, Texas, U.S.A. 
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THE CRISIS IN SOMALIA: 
THE U.S./U.N. INTERVENTION 


Aparajita Biswas | 


ince 1991, Somalia is in trauma. The country is witnessing 

the worst crisis for survival. Now, when we talk about 

crisis we refer to a situation in which a system or structure 
“begins to experiefice serious breakdown in the process of 
reproducing itself in a form hitherto considered normal.”! 
Peter Lawrence, described the crisis situation as “a ... moment 
or specific time period in the history of a system at which various 
developments of a negative character combine to generate a 
serious threat to its survival”? This is exactly what is happening 
in Somalia. Here is a country which has lost nearly two-third 
to one-half of the population due to famine caused by civil war. 
A nation which was proud of being the only homogeneous state 
in the African Continent—where the people speak the same 
language (Somali) pursue the same pastoral economy and share 
the same religion (Islam), same culture and same tradition, has 
virtually lost its credentials of being a nation-state. 

Somalia has become the victim of clan rivalry immediately 
after the overthrow, by the United Somali-Congress (USC), of 
autocratic military rule of Siad Barre, who had ruled the country 
for twenty-two long years?. After coming to power, the party 
had been split between the Abgal sub-clan led by the President, 
Mr. Ali Mehdi Mohammad and the Hadi Gadri Adidi sub-clan 
led by Prime Minister, General Mohammad Farrah. Aiddi. 
People of Somalia were trapped between the two rival wings 
of the Hawiyes clan. Both factions have waged a ruthless and 
bloody struggle in which civilians have not been spared. Men, 
women and children have become victims by hundreds and 
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thousands to a triple fate of mass starvation, political terrorism 
and an unmitigated environmental catastrophe. 

Now, the question arises, what went wrong? Why such a 
seemingly homogeneous society has descended into abyss. Why 
after so many years of independence she is still depending upon 
others to restore peace in the country or to feed her own people. 
Or does the condition of Somalia show a kind of defenselessness 
and powerlessness syndrome of a third world country in the 
post cold war global scenario? Such questions do need some 
probing. 

This paper argues that the process of destabilisation which 
. began with the imposition of the colonial state on a decentralised 
social structure and had resulted in the emergence of a fractured 
state and society, remained unchecked in the post colonial 
period. In the cold war global scenario this situation had been 
exploited by one or-the other super power. The Cold war, 
- eventually, left behind the legacy of the civil war in the post 
cold war situation which ultimately led to the ‘humanitarian’ 
operation by U.S.A. and the United Nations. 


Colonial Occupation: The roots of chaos 


| In this paper, I have tried to search for the casual forces 

responsible for the destruction in Somalian state and society, 
that has taken me back to the times, when Somalia was colonised. 
It should be remembered, at the time of the partitioning of 
Africa under the 1984-85 Berlin Treaty Organisation, Somaliland 
was divided into five different territories: two for Britain, one 
for France, one for Italy and the Ogaden as part of Ethiopia. 
The birth of present Democratic Republic of Somalia was the 
outcome of the merger of former British and Italian territories 
in the year 1960. 

Both the British and Italians occupied Somaliland for 
their own respective imperial interests. Initially British interests 
in this hot and barren piece of coastal ‘real estate’ to safeguard- 
ing its strategic location in relation to India. (After all, to all 
Victorian statesman, ‘India and British Isles’ were in the words 
of noted British historians, R. Robinson and Gallaghar, “the 
twin Centre of their wealth and strength in the world as a 
whole.”*) The other reason was to maintain its imperial military 
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bases in Aden. Initially Britain’s presence in the Horn of Africa, 
like her other colonial possessions in Africa, had “limited 
purposes, but in the course of time the occupation became 
complicated underscoring once again the contradictory nature 
of colonialism.”> . 2 

In fact, the main purpose of the colonisation of Somalia by 
Britain was to keep other European powers, specially Germany 
out of this area and to ensure the supply of fresh meat to its 
military bases in Aden. Since Somaliland was not a rich and 
primary source of primitive accumulation for the metropolitan 
capital the aforementioned objectives could be accomplished by 
a non-interventionist, underdeveloped and rudimentary state 
structure. That is why, in early years, the Somaliland administ- 
ration was an extension of the British colonial government 
of Aden.® 

In case of Italy the position was not the same. Imperial 
ambition with regard to Somalia came to the fore because of 
her desperate search to find overseas market to outsmart 
American and British protectionist tendencies, which frustrated 
Italian attempts to break into global trade and also Italy was 
facing the acute problem of increasing unemployment because 
of the pressure of the growing population which her industries 
were incapable of absorbing. | 

The imposition of colonial State had caused severe 
repurcussion in the pre-colonial Somali Society; while on the 
one hand, it had shaken-the very roots of the traditional stateless 
society of Somalia and on the other, the imposition of commer- 
cialisation on the subsistence economy had changed the mode 
. of production. It soon created a new social order—a new class 
and property relations. 

It may be underscored that there was no concept of State, 
as we understand it now, in the pre-colonial somali Society. 
There was no dominant ‘central organ’ in the traditional polity. 
Therefore, the extraction of revenue and the legitimate use of 
violence, were administered under other arrangements. The 
individual and group activities were neatly knit under the 
mechanism of the primary social organisation based on their 
kinship system or more specifically the lineage system. The 
decision enforcing and decision mediating were garnered under 
such loose political arrangements. According to Samatar, in the 
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pre-colonial Somali tradition, there existed a set of rules and 
norms known as xeer, which was socially constructed “to 
safeguard security and social justice within and among Somali 
communities, with other values being added as the people of 
the region embraced Islam in the eighth century.” 

As regards pre-colonial economy, the mode of production 
was in the main, pastoral. It was solely asubsistence phenomena 
with no marketable surplus and accumulation. The economy 
until then lacked specialisation on a significant scale. Nor was 
there any intensive commercialisation. In short, there was almost 
total absence of modern production method. In this primordial 
social set up there was no institutional hierarchy. All the adult 
members were engaged in ‘communitarian pastoralism’ which 
lacked the forms of oppression associated with “class” societies. 
The communitarian social order. based on the production of 
livestock in accordance with the requirements of the household 
_was governed by the tenets of the xeer. ` 

The ‘administrative state’ which had been arbitrarily 
introduced by colonial powers did not take the existing factors 
into consideration. They used coercive methods to control the 
society. The resistance movements which they had faced were 
crushed by strong hands.® The functions of the governments 
were mainly carried out by the colonial civil servants who were 
hardly interested to know the people’s mood. There was no 
local people’s participation either in decision making or in its 
implementation. There was also no legitimate mechanism to 
resist violence. Might was right. This was a case of imposition 
of hierarchial and authoritarian form of decision-making on the 
pre-colonial pastoral society. There was hardly any space for 
political consultation, consensus and consent. 

As a result nobody cared when Somalia faced the frag- 
mentation of her gazing lands where the livestocks, which was 
the backbone of Somalian economy, reared by natural grasses, 
had been ceded to Ethiopians because of the colonial boundaries. 
Even the crop production sectors of Somalia’s agriculture which 
were dependent on two rivers, were also affected, because both 
of the rivers originated from Ethiopian highlands and it was 
not possible to exploit them agriculturally before they reach 
the Ogaden region of Ethiopia. Since the Ogaden region had 
been given to Ethiopia, the Somalis had faced enormous 
difficulties. 
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Coupled with this, the Society under the colonial impact 
had witnessed drastic changes in social and economic set up as 
the economy became integrated into the fast advancing 
capitalist world order. A new social order had emerged where 
pastoralism supported not only producers but also the additional 
and dominant social groups: the merchant and the State elite. 
Although pre-colonial pastoralism was not isolated from the 
mercantile world, the latter had marginal influences over the 
reproduction of everyday life. But over the last century a new 
relationship developed between pastorals, merchants and the 
State elite which have entailed the emergence of different social 
relations and the demise of communitarism.? In the external 
sector, there was trade between the pastoral hinterland and 
coastal towns and long distance trade with Egypt, the Arabian 
Peninsula and South Asia.!° The volume and nature of pre- 
colonial trade was constrained by the absence. of cash crops, 
minerals and a ralative dense population. The limited potentials 
for trading system militated against the relative transformation 
of the obtaining social structure. With the colonisation of 
Somalia, Italians introduced commercial agriculture like sugar 
plantation and banana into the Chebelli and Juida Valleys. 
Crops such as edible oils, sugar, cotton, maize and bananas 
were either introduced or benefited from colonial sponsorship. 
Bananas were essentially the only agricultural crop produced 
in sufficient quantities for export. The export of livestock and 
livestocks by-products (hides, skins and Ghee) was rationalized. 
It earned three-quarter of Somali’s foreign currency. The port 
of Aden became not a significant market for fresh meat and a 
convenient tea-export facility. 


Emergence of Fractured State and Society 


However, the new pattern of social relations was far from 
consolidated, it was rather very weakly structured. Thus, when 
Somalia attained independence in 1960, the new state was at 
once faced with a plethora of problems. The civilian rule headed 
by President Abdulrashid Sharmarke was unable to make any 
breakthrough in rebuilding the Somali State and the society. 
The civilian rule was only concentrated to consolidate their . 
position either by appeasing the different classes or by balancing 
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the different clans. They hardly addressed themselves to the 
` real problems that faced the nation. There was disjointed party 
politics and Parliament was consumed by personalized and con- 
voluted political gamesmanship. The functioning of the state 
highly depended upon the foreign trained University graduatës 
who were neither proficient in the administrative languages nor 
had they any clear idea about the economic policy,11 Their main 
intention was to control the central organs of the state and 
ultimately its resources by getting elected. This explains the 
increase of both the membership of parties as well as the 
candidates in the 1964 and 1969 elections. 

As the state was weak, the “lineage ideology' played the 
crucial role. The electoral politics without proper party organi- 
sations was more and more dependent on the clan politics. An 
elaborative patronage system had linked a minister, parliamen- 
tarian or a senior government official to his clansmen in intricate 
relationship. I.M. Lewis, a scholar in Somali history, recalls 
how the system had fast degenerated into a ‘commercialised 
anarchy’. Abdi Samatar in a well articulated article described 
the situation as a competition for controlling the profitable state 
offices as a “deadly race within the petit bourgeoise elite, which 
became fragmented into the smallest unit possible, namely 
individuals, thereby eroding the common project of the emerging 
clans—the creation of a stable political environment and grow- 
ing economy—and entangling themselves and Somali people 
in fruitless strife”. In an explanatory note he writes that “the 
. state which mediates conflict between competing social groups 
in advanced capitalists societies was here both the object and 
price of the struggle. oa 

However, in 1969, after nine years of post-colonial civil 
rule, Somalia witnessed a military coup d’ etat and the rise of 
Siad Barre and his somali Revolutionary Council (SRC). 
Immediately after coming to power he dissolved the Parliament, 
annulled the Constitution and disbanded the political parties 
and prohibited professional association. Leading civilians and ` 
politicians were put into jails for years. All the private civil 
organisations were banned. 

He adopted ‘Scientific Socialism as his policy goals in ` 
order to transform an underdeveloped conservative Islamic 
country into a modern socialist state.15 Although the members 
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of the SRC were hardly conversant with the ideologies of 
Marxism-Leninism. Nor were they interested in the high sound- 
ing ideology. They were mere concerned with the pressing issue 
of consolidating the power and acquiring legitimate mechanism. 

In the process of consolidating his position and full control 
of state machinery he tried to create an autocratic political 
system without any types of institutional restraints on the exercise 
of his executive power. A vigorous personality cult was encour- 
aged and as an articulated and forceful public speaker whose 
mastery of language and of Somalia’s history and clan structure 
was unrivaled, Siad Barre quickly dominated the political 
landscape. 

_ However, in ruling the country, Barre’s regime opted a 
double standard, while on the one hand in order to unite the 
nation and eradicate its ancient clan divisions he officially banned 
the “Scourge of tribalism” which was associated with nepotism 
and corruption, correspondingly outlawed the collective payment 
of blood money (diya-payment) and forbidden clan centred 
wedding ceremonies and funerals, on the other hand, the head 
of the state himself was covertly relying on older time honoured 
ties of loyalty. He created an inner power circle of members 
of three related clans. His most trusted ministers were drawn 
from his own patrilineal clan—the Marehan. Next came members 
of the clan of his son-in-law and head of the National-Security 
Service. 16 Finally the third clan, was that of President's maternal 
uncle—the Ogaden. These three clans belonged to a higher 
level of segmentary groupings of the Darod clan family. They 
represented the inner circle of power.. 

Siad Barre played the clan card. That is-how his rule was 
marked by manipulation par excellence of ethnicity, local affilia- 
tions, class and political institutions to wield absolute power. 
Throughout his rule he concentrated power within his small 
Marehan clan and exploited family ties for that purpose.” ` 

However, the autocratic rule of Siad Barre received a 
severe blow during the war with Ethiopia in 1977-1978. The 
catastrophic conflagration which pulled in the two super-powers 
cost the Somalis and the region dearly. It is estimated that more 
than 25,000 Somalis were killed.!8 Over half a million destitute 
Ogadeni refugee crossed the border from the disputed Ogadan 
and entered the northern region of Somalia. This put greater 
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pressure on an already precarious economy and ecology.1? The 
state now bcame more and more dependent on humanitarian 
aid from the western bloc bilaterally and via the UNHCR.” 

The people of Somalia were terribly demoralised by the 
defeat of its armed forces and refugee invansion. Different 
groups had tried to find out scapegoats to explain the debacle. 
This was followed by an unsuccessful coup attempted in 1978.7! 
| Meanwhile, the spotlight has shifted to the main pro- 

tagonists in the current civil war in Somalia—the Somali national 
Movement (SNM). It is necessary to mention here that the 
Issaq clans were terribly disturbed by the government design 
of using Ogadeni refugees of Ethiopia against the Issaq clan. 
They accused Barre’s government of favouring the refugees at 
the expense of local population by providing them with jobs, 
access to land and educational and business opportunities. Their 
major complaint was that the government was encouraging the 
creation of militias among the refugees by giving them arms 
who were terrorising Issaq living in the region bordering the 
Ogaden.” 

As a reaction to the situation, SNM was formed in 1981 
which had based its headquarter in Ethiopia. Initially it was 
mainly formed with a view to oust Siad Barr’s regime, but later 
they concentrated their efforts on secession to form an indepen- 
dent state.” They now demanded restoration of pre-independence 
border. From its headquarters in Ethiopia, SNM launched a 
number of raids and employed hit-and-run tactics to keep the 
Somali army off balance. It stepped up its military operation 
after 1984, which led to bloody, indiscriminate army reprisals 
against Issaq civilians. 

Large scale military offensive had been launched by the 
Somali Armed forces in northern Somalia. In desperation to 
defeat rebels they ruthlessly killed the civilian population in 
the Issaq towns and the rural areas. Aerial bombardment and 
heavy artillery shelling of residential districts destroyed the 
northern city of Hargeisa and killed thousands of people in 
towns throughout the north.” A U.N. delegation that visited 
Hargeisa in September 1988 estimated that 70 percent of the 
residential area of the city had been destroyed. Since 1988, 
700,000 civilians were displaced within Somalia while over 
200,000 fled as refugees to Ethiopia and other countries.> 
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In 1989 Guerrilla warfare spread to the central and southern 
parts of the country, when two new movements—the United 
Somali Congress (USC) operating in the central region with 
‘the support of the Hawiye clan, and the Somali Patriotic Front 
(SPM), supported by Ogaden living in the South—declared war 
on the government. In desperation, the government ruthlessly 
carried out brutal attacks on the rural population, killing civilians, 
burning villages, slaughtering livestock, and destroying water 
reservoirs. But the situation was getting out of the control. The 
government was under tremendous pressure from the rebels 
both from northern as well.as central and southern Somalia. It 
began to crumble in 1990. Ultimately in January 1991, USC 
forces under the command of General Aidid, a former soldier 
who led a USC faction that was based in Ethiopia, entered the 
city and overthrew the autocratic. military ruler—Siad Barre. 

However, as we have mentioned earlier, the fall of Siad 
Barre was followed by breaking out of full scale civil war in 
Somalia. 

In analysing the situation it became more and more clear 
that Somalia politics had been definitely segmented at the highest 
level on lineage principle. As I.M. Lewis rightly pointed out 
“Lineage solidarity has rarely if ever been perfectly expressed 
at such high levels of groups, where the lineage involved in 
several cases have population over a million each .”26 Siad 
Barre, exploited this segmentary lineage rivalry within Somalia 
in his desperation for survival. In the present Somali vortex, 
clan and lineage ties are definitely born again. In fact of course, 
they never died despite all the measures which had been taken 
by Siad Barre. . 

Added to this, Siad Barre’s regime had ‘ied shown serious 
signs of economic disarticulation and imbalances, acute external 
dependency and poor overall growth. In the meantime, the 
crucial rural sector, the mainstay of Somali economy including 
agriculture, livestock raising and farming was utterly neglected. 
All the major crops declined, culminating in the need to beg 
food aid and borrow large sums of money to get food.”’ Inflation 
had sky hiked, shillings:‘had been devalued. The economy of 
the country had collapsed in all its sectors due to negligence 
which ultimately resulted in the worst famine in the country’ S 
history. 
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The Cold war scenario 


owever, one of the interesting point of Siad Barre’s regime 
to note is that he was never held accountable for its destruc- 
tive and immoral ways for one simple reason—the cold war. 
The superpowers took the opportunity of regional disputes 
between Somalia and its neighbours and used them for their 
own selfish intérests. Both the super powers kept his regime 
afloat with economic and military aid and shielded him politically 
in international circles. Many of the weapons supplied then are 
being used today in the country’s fracticidal slaughter. 
Regions in the Horn of Africa have gained importance 
in the Super power strategic concept since mid-1970’s. Importance 
of the region should be seen as an extension of the major 
security and economic interests of the United States and Soviet 
Union into the Middle East and the North Western Indian 
Ocean. As a result the regions have been pampered by both 
the super powers and its allies in supplying arms and ammunition 
as aid. However, since mid-1960’s, the Russians had started to 
build surrogate links with the Somalia and the Sudan. When 
General Siad Barre came to power in 1969, proclaiming his 
particular brand of ‘Scientific Socialism’, the Soviets seized the 
opportunity. Soviet main interest in Somalia lay in the strategically 
located Berbera port on the Red Sea, which could give virtual 
control over the access to the Red Sea and provide for direct 
survelliance over the U.S. operations in the Arabian Sea and 
the Gulf. 

-= Siad Barre permitted the Soviets to construct port and 
ground storage facilities for handing naval ships, aircrafts and 
missiles at Berbera and Hargeisa. Moreover, Somalia provided 
Soviet Navy important offshore facilities such as the use of long 
range communication facilities, permission to stage periodic 
maritime reconnaissances flights, besides helping the Soviets 
to have a naval presence in the warm waters of the Indian 
ocean in the shortest possible time.* In return Soviets provided 
Siad Barre with heavy armaments. Somalia built up modern 
army with the help of the Soviets. Between 1966 and 1977, the ` 
Soviets provided military assistance to the tune of $ 250 million 
to Somalia which spent nearly 7 per cent of her GDP on its 
defence sector towards the end of seventies.” 
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However, Soviet connections were short lived. In 1974, 
Marxist guerillas in neighbouring Ethiopia overthrew Emperor 
Haile Selasie. Somalia took the opportunity of political turbulance 
in her neighbouring state, to promote its long standing interest 
in the Ogaden region, invaded Ogaden in 1977 and captured 
several Major towns. 

Ethiopia’s Marxist government appealed to Moscow for 
help. The Soviet Union switched allegiance, extended substantial 
assistance to the Ethiopian army, including airlifts of military 
equipment and advisers. Cuban combat forces were also sent 
to help out Ethiopians from the crisis. With the help of massive 
support from the Soviets and its allies, Ethiopians forces the 
Somali army to retreat in March 1978. This event had a far 
reaching political, economic and social ramifications in 
Somalia.” 

Having been dropped by Moscoew, Somalia turned to 
the United States, which became the most important source of 
economic, political and military aid after 1978. In exchange, 
the United States took advantage of Somalia’s strategic location 
to establish a base from which it could further its cold war 
strategy in the Horn of Africa and the Red Sea. During the 
next decade, American interests in Somalia included a naval 
and military facilities at the port of Berbera that was used for 
surveillance of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 

Thus super power interest in the location of Somalia, led 
to the heavy accumulation of arms and ammunition in the country. 
Siad Barre in his ambition to control the rebels in the country, 
recklessly distributed the weapons to all sorts of militia groups. 
These weapons were ultimately used in the time of the civil war. 


The U.S./U.N. Intervention 


ince the outbreak of the civil war and famine, United Nations 

had shown deep concern about Somalia. The UN Security 
Council resolution was passed to approve the deployment of 
armed peace keeping troop (UNOSOM 1) to guard food convoys 
as well as storage and distribution of food. The council has also 
approved the additional contingent of 3,000 soldiers for policing 
Somalia’s four regions. But the United Nations soldier was 
hopelessly ineffective in front of clan warfare. The relief efforts 
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of the United Nations were facing the problem of lack of 
security—the inability of agencies to deliver food to those most 
in need in the face of looting, banditry, violence and intra-clan 
rivalry. Death rates remained extremely high. It was this situation 
that prompted the U.S. to offer American military force named 
‘Operation Restore Hope’ to Somalia. This force consisted of 
24,000 Americans along with 10,000 troops from other mainly 
western countries. In fact, US operations in Somalia was a 
result of the Bourtrous Ghali’s (Secretary General of UN) untiring 
efforts. He asked emphatically as to why the powerful nations 
worried about Eastern Europe and not about the starving 
people in Africa. He tried to build a world consensus on inter- 
vention in Somalia. Finally he made the U.S. agree to launch 
the ‘Operation Restore Hope’ in Somalia. However, initially, 
there seemed to have been differences between the U.N. 
Secretary General and President Bush over the U.S. role in 
Somalia. The UN wished the US forces to take up humanitarian 
assistance and also help in disarming the local militia forces/ 
guerillas which were hindering international relief operations. 

The U.S., however, made it clear that the aim of U.S. 
mission was only to get food safely to the people and that it 
was to be on a purely temporary basis pending formation and 
arrival of the U.N. forces. According to one U.S. diplomat 
“The Americans were reluctant to take an almost impossible 
job of disarming the militants. The choice was to change Somalia ` 
or change the United Nations, we decided it was easier to 
change U.N.” 

On 27 March, 1993 the Security council adopted resolu- 
tion 814 and had voted unanimously to send the largest 
peacekeeping forces in U.N. history consisting of 28,000 civilians 
for UNOSOM II, to end starvation and factional fighting. For 
the first time in the UN history, Chapter 7 of the charter had 
been invoked which allows the participating peace keeping 
forces to use whatever means necessary to safeguard peace and 
is tantamount to sanctioning peace making/peace enforcing. 

However, the joint U.S./U.N. interventions in Somalia 
have raised doubts in some quaters. There is a fear that such 
intervention will set wrong precedents for future or may provide 
undue leeverage to the U.S.A. or any super power in future 
to interfere in the internal problems of weak third world countries. 
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The disturbing factor in Somalian scenario is that both the U.S. 
and United Nations had intervened in Somalia uninvited. Prior 
to this, everything that the U.N. did was predicated on negotiating 
with well organised entities which were in charge of their 
territories, their troops, their foreign policy, states which would 
honour agreements made with the United Nations. They inter- 
vened in Somalia over a plea that there was no government. 
The US forces in Somalia had no greater legitimacy in the eyes 
of Somali people and their presence was viewed with hostility. 
The political leadership regarded the US forces as “Clinton 
clan”, and no different from the Lebanese view of the US 
Marine Peace Keeping in Beirut in 1982, which were called 
“the international militia.” ; 

Even before the operation ‘Restore Hope’ was launched 
by the Americans, the U.S. ambassador to Magadishu in a 
confidential letter had warned the U.S. State Department that 
foreign military involvement in Somalia would be a disaster. 
He cautioned “If you liked Beirut, you will love Somalia.”*4 
Even former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger had serious 
reservations about the U.S. intervention in Somalia. His fear 
was that U.S. might get involved in a ‘mess’ by its Somalia 
operation. In an article published in Washington Post he had 
written that although the U.S. objective in Somalia “is noble 
and some kind of international action is appropriate, what is 
questionable is the timing and the unilateral nature of the American 
role in a continent heretofore free to American military presence.” 
(emphasis added).*? In the absence of political understanding 
and proper approach U.S. military personnel, instead of helping 
any political negotiations among the different factions, began 
to involve themselves in the political squabbles. Even the United 
Nations was notable to provide any confidence among the 
Somalis. The Somalis doubted the very integrity of the joint 
military forces so much so that often they feared that the U.S/U.N. 
operation in Somalia may be a process of recolonisation of the 
region. There were frequent anti U.N. protest rallies organised 
by different factions of the Somali polity. 

Ultimately Somali guerillas started attacking the U.N. 
forces. On 25 June, 1993, 25 Pakistani soldiers were killed. 
This was followed by massive raid by U.S forces against General 
Aideed who was the prime suspect for instigating violence. 
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Jonathan Howe, an American and U.N. Supremo in Somalia 
issued a ‘Wanted Order’ for General Aideed and put £ 25,000 
reward on his head. U.S. force with the help of 1/75 Rangers 
Battalion and a troop of Delta force launched at least five 
attempts to kill or capture General Aideed. In each such action 
many Somalians were killed and civilian property destroyed. 
Air raid and attacks increased the already high level. tension in 
the city. The U.N./U.S. mission in search of peace gradually 
turned into a military mission- against Gen. Aideed’s urban 
guerilla army. 

In retaliation of the U.S. attack, Somali Guerillas killed 
12 American soldiers. The American reaction was immediate; 
.they blamed the.U.N. for the fiasco. The television carried the 
scene of the dead U.S. soldiers being dragged in the dust upsetting 
American public sentiment. Public opinion had grown against 
the U.S. operation in Somalia. Both the United States Congress 
and public opinion began to pressurise for withdrawal of troops 
from Somalia. Robert Oakley, special Emissary of President 
Bill Clinton was despatched to Somalia post haste and ironically 
the same U.S. government which had introduced a resolution 
in the security council declaring Gen. Aideed a wanted man 
for killing UN peace keeper stated that they were calling off 
the hunt for him! | 

The message was clear. Americans could be involved in 
a foreign country as long as it did not suffer casualties. The 
best way to get the Americans out of anywhere was to kill a 
few of them. 

The US forces, however could not be withdrawn imme- 
diately in the face of a few casualties. That would have been 
too humiliating for a major power taking on the role of policeman 
of the. world. Though the Americans had indicated that their 
military involvement in Somalia was a purely temporary one, 
the first response to American casualties was the announcement 
by President Clinton that the American troop strength in 
Somalia would be more than doubled with additional four AC-130 
gunships and a force of tanks and armoured vehicles. While 
the US continued to express a desire to end its involvement in 
Somalia, “it did not want to leave the country in chaos and 
anarchy.” At the. same time the additional American troops 
could serve little purpose beyond the protection of American 
troops already on the spot. 
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General disillusionment was not hidden. Jan Ellison, 
leading the UN Peace Keeping operations in Somalia expressed 
the doubts held by many when he said: “(Humanitarian aid will 
not be seen as impartial—essential for the UN’s credibility and 
aid giver’s safety—when it is part of UN integrated operation 
in which the UN’s own soldiers have become actively involved 
in the conflict.” Something was plainly wrong when, as Ellison 
observed, “the UN protectors outnumbers the protected aid 
givers by ten to one, as they do in Somalia —and mostly end 
up protecting themselves.” 

Pondering over the Somalia’s plight is a disturbing 
endeavour: why were the joint US-UN operations in Somalia 
undertaken. Were these peace keeping operations? How can 
one justify 30,000 soldiers to simply clear “brigands”? What 
are we made to witness,_-Humanitarian aid at gun-point! 

The American commitment to withdraw troops from 
Somalia before March 31, 1994 has been kept. The last batch 
left Somali territory on March 25, 1994. The crisis in Somalia 
is, however, far from over. 

Somalian crisis, as we have argued earlier, is a legacy of 
the cold war. It began with the competing super-powers using 
the clan-based military rule of Somalia to maintain and further 
their respective positions. Direct US military involvement in 
Somalia is essentially over, but without even a movement 
towards the solution to the crisis. The US, after its experience 
in Viet Nam, is not prepared for a long-term involvement in 
the face of uncertain outcome. 

In retrospect the entire Somali operations on the part of 
the US-UN seems to have failed. It failed, perhaps, because 
of the primary concern with the military aspects of the conflict, 
with little or no move towards political mediation. In the process 
what might have been compromised is the credibility of the 
UN in bringing about peace through interventions in situations 
of civil wars to save lives through humanitarian intervention. 
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Human survival is far too important to be left in the 
hands only of those who have the power to destroy the 
world. They have a monopoly of power, out: not a 


monopoly of wisdom. 


Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 14 October 1986 
(Speech at Canberra, Australia) 





DJIBOUTI: THE ENIGMA OF ` 
THE HORN OF AFRICA 


Daleep Singh 


Its creation was the consequence of the Anglo-French 

rivalry in the Gulf of Aden in the middle of the last 
century. It was in 1862 that the Sultan of Tadjoura ceded the 
port.of Obock along with the adjoining coastal area in the Gulf 
of Aden to France.' Later on, in 1885, the Cape of Djibouti 
was acquired by France and a treaty of “eternal friendship” 
was signed with the Issa chiefs. In 1896 the colony took the 
name of French Coast of Somalia with Djibouti as its 'capital. 
Thereafter the French colonial interests shifted to the new port 
of Djibouti which was developed as a counterpart to British Aden. 

_ The development of this colony is associated with Leonce 
Lagarde who was first appointed Commandant of Obock in 
1884 and later on as Governor of the new colony. He was very 
keen to make Djibouti an outlet for the interior of the region. 
In this context, he signed two treaties with Emperor Menelik 
of Ethiopia: one recognising the frontier and the second recog-. 
nising Djibouti as the outlet of Ethiopian commerce.? Further, _ 
an agreement was signed for the construction of the Franco- 
Ethiopian railway line which was completed in 1917 and which 
has prompted the growth of modern Djibouti. This railway is 
781 km. long, 106 km. of which are in Djibouti and 675 km. 
in Ethiopia and is jointly owned by both the countries. 

The colony’s name was subsequently changed to the 
French territory of. Afars and Issas, after its two main tribal 
groups, though the territory was. popularly. known as French 
Somaliland. It became independent on 27 June, 1977 largely 


D jibouti was the smallest of the French colonies in Africa. 
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as a result of struggle by the Ligue Populaire Africaine pour, 
Independence Somali (LPAI) under the leadership of the Veteran 
Issa Somali politician Hassan Apton who became the first pres- 
ident of the Republic of Djibouti. 


Land and People 


he Republic of Djibouti’s land is “mainly volcanic desert—the 

least hospitable and most unproductive terrain in Africa”.? 
The black rocks of volcanic origin cover a large area of the 
territory which form massive mountains in the northern frontier. 
Rains are rare and irregular—300 mm. in good years, less than 
50 mm. in.the bad.* Problem of water is serious. The terrain 
is arid with occasional patches of arable land. 

-Djibouti is effectively a city state. The City and port have 
an hinterland of about 23,000 sq. km. The indigenous population 
is evenly divided between Somalis and Afars—the former in 
slight predominance.” Both are muslim cushitic-speaking 
peoples with traditional nomadic economy and have close cultural 
affinities despite the presence of local rivalry. The Afars inhabit 
the northern part of the country while Somalis-Issas are locally 
based Somali clan joined by migrants from adjoining region of 
Somalia. There is also a large stable Arab trading community 
besides European expatriates mainly French. 


Population 


In 1992 Djibouti had an estimated population of 465,000 
and the growth rate per annum of population during 1985-92 
was 2.9 per cent.° The population data are at variance because 
of the continued influx of refugees. No wonder, therefore, that 
demographic growth in recent years is estimated at 5 per cent 
a year—3 per cent natural growth and 2 per cent from a steady 
influx of immigrants and refugees from neighbouring countries. 
` Some 100,000 refugees and immigrants have arrived since 1980s 
from Somalia and Ethiopia putting heavy pressure on Djibouti’s 
economy and social institutions.’ According to a U.N. study | 
the population growth per annum was 2.2 per cent between . 
1950 and 1970 and 5.5 per cent between 1970 and 1985.8- 

Djibouti is perhaps the most highly urbanised state of 
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Africa. Nearly three-fourths of the population live in urban 
areas.” Djibouti town alone accounts for nearly two-thirds of 
the country’s inhabitants; the remainder are mostly nomadic 
herders in the hinterland.’° 

The social indicators of Djibouti are in general below the 
Sub-Saharan Africa average (SSAA). Life expectancy at birth 
in Djibouti is low. It is 49 years compared to SSAA of 51 years 
and infant mortality is high at 115 per 1000 compared to SSAA 
of 104. Likewise the primary school enrolment (net %) in Djibouti 
was 37 as against SSAA of 43. And only half of the urban 
dwellers of Djibouti have access to safe water while mg rural 
` areas suffer from acute water shortage.!1 

Levels of unemployment are high—possibly as high as 
40-50 per cent of the total labour force. The problem is worse- 
ned by drift of nomads to the towns in times of drought, periodic 
influxes of refugees and dislocation of economic activity in the 
north due to civil war since 1991. 


II 
THE ECONOMY OF DJIBOUTI 1977-1992 
(THE DOMESTIC SECTOR) 


jibouti’s economy is an under-developed economy with a 

largely pastoral semi-nomadic agriculture and chronic 
water shortage. According to the World Bank, the G.D.P. of 
Djibouti in 1992 was $ 470 million with a per capita income of 
$ 1000.12 As always the per capita averages are deceptive since 
most Djiboutiens live at subsistence level and living standards 
are comparable with those across the border in Somalia and 
Ethiopia. 

That the economy of Djibouti has shown a persistent 
downward trend is reflected in the fact that the growth of total 
real product during 1960-70 was 14.1 per cent which dropped 
to 3.0 per cent during 1970-80 and to 1.7 per cent during 1980-90." 

Significantly Djibouti registered an impressive rate of 
growth and investment during the first five years of its inde- 
pendence. From 1982 onwards the economy has shown signs 
of continued stagnation (Table-1). 
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Table 1. Djibouti: Trend in Gross Domestic product 1980-92 
(Real Change per cent) 


198 14.1 1987 —0.6 


1981 6.1 1988 0.9 
1982 4.5 1989 —0.8 
1983 1.0 1990 | -0.3 
1984 0.4 1991 2.6 
1985 —0.4 1992 ~1.0 
1986 —6.9 


Source : World Bank, Trend in Developing Economies Years 1990-93 
(Washington) 


| The annual growth rate of Djibouti's GDP was 3 per cent 
during 1978-83 but thereafter it declined by almost 1 per cent 
over 1984-92. And per capita income declined by a cummulative 
36 per cent during the same period.'* The economy had “foun- 
dered since 1982 partly because of cuts in French aid and the 
loss of trade with Ethiopia and Somalia”.!5 A break in this 
trend came in 1991 when the real GDP grew by 2.6 per cent ` 
“on account of increased military traffic during the Gulf crisis, 
the resumption of commercial sea traffic in the region following 
the end of the war and an increase in transhipment of relief 
aid to Ethiopia and Somalia”. However, this recovery was short- 
lived since in 1992 again there was negative rate of growth—a 
decline of 1 per cent in GDP mainly due to 30 per cent decline 
in traffic of Djibouti port. This trend is likely to continue in 
1993 as well.!® 


Structure of G.D.P. 


The sectoral origin of Djibouti’s GDP has remained more 
or less the same in recent years. Only marginal changes are 
observed (Table 2). 


That Dyjibouti’s economy is fragile is reflected in the fact 
that the two vital sectors of the economy namely agriculture 
and manufacturing together made up only 7.4 per cent of GDP 
in 1990. It was only a marginal improvement from 6.8 per cent 
registered in 1985. An attempt is made here.to briefly review 
the various sectors of the country’s economy. 
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Table 2. Djibouti: Sectoral Origin of GDP, 1985, 1990 
(at current market prices) 


1985 1990 
(percentof totalGDP) 


Agriculture 2.7 2.8 


Industry | 18.5 17.9 ` 
of which: | 
Manufacturing | (4.1) (4.6) 
Services 78.8 9293 


Source : Economist Intelligence Unit, Ethiopia; Eritrea, Somalia, Djibouti: 
Country Profile 1993-94 (London, 1994); World Bank, Trends in Developing 
Economies, (Washington) 


A. Primary Sector 


i) Agriculture 
griculture is the most under-developed sector of the 
economy due to very poor terrain, mostly desert and the 
harsh climate. Its contribution to GDP at 2.8 per cent is lowest 
in Africa, !’ 

No wonder, therefore, that Djibouti is able to produce 
only 3 per cent of its food requirements.'8 The country has only 
6000 hectares of cultivable land corresponding to 0.26 per cent 
of the country’s area and in 1982 only 110 hectares of this 
cultivable land were exploited.!? Hopefully the area under 
cultivation is going up at a slow speed though. In 1989, for 
instance, as much as 407 hectares were brought under cultiva- 
tion.” The nearly four-fold increase in area under cultivation 
in 7 years time is an encouraging development in the sns 
Sector. 

In 1990 the agricultural production əmounted to 1572 tonnes 
of vegetables including 750 tonnes of tomatoes. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that Djibouti imports 8000 tonnes of 
vegetables every year together with all the country’s cereal 
requirements, 60 per cent of meat consumed locally and 80 per 
cent of milk.*! That shows the challenging task for the country’s 
agricultural sector particularly when the growth rate in this 
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sector during 1985-90 was —2.3 per cent.” 

Unfortunately the policy of development of this sector 
aiming at self-sufficiency is handicapped by the arid soil and 
poor supply of water, absence of agricultural tradition among 
the indigenous people and lack of trained cadre.” 


ii) Livestock 

In Djibouti livestock is of greater importance than the 
crop production. In fact over 50 per cent of the population are 
nomads engaged in herding of goats, sheep and camels. 
Apparently livestock of the country. was badly hit by the 
droughts of 1983-84 and 1987-88 when some nomads lost their 
whole herd. All the same, according to FAO estimates, the 
number of animals in Djibouti in 1990 was greater than at the 
time of independence in 1977.” However, it remains an estimate 
since no official livestock census was carried out since 1978. 


ii) Fishing | 

The fishing potential has remained untapped if one con- 
siders Djibouti's long coastline of 370 km. The fish catch for 
Instance, came to only 389 tonnes in 1989 against a poe 
of 9000 tonnes. 

Fishing remains an artisanal operation with a fleet of 
140 vessels mostly 8-10 meters dhows.25 This industry has 
remained rudimentary. It is relevant to note here that despite 
a large food import bill the domestic annual consumption of 
fish remains very low around 3.5 kilograms per household which 
is less than half of the African average. 

According to a recent analysis by the noted Paris igwedily 
“Marchés Tropicaux et Mediterranéens” this is due principally 
to dietary habits. Producers have been unable to encourage 
consumption due to shortage of refrigeration and transport. 
facilities. The bulk of fish is sold fresh to customers at small 
markets in Djibouti and Obock. Most of the consumers of fish 
are French. What is encouraging in this scenario is that despite 
many handicaps Djibouti is able to-export about 80 tonnes of 
fish a year to Ethio pia.’ In fact it can market a much larger : 
quantity in Ethiopia if Djibouti can increase her fish catch. ° 
However, one main hurdle in bigger fish catch relates to the 
expansion of Somalia’s and Yemen’s territorial waters to 
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. 32 miles. This no doubt will limit the possibilities of fisheries ` 
development for Djibouti. - 

It may be recalled that a programme of development of 
fisheries was launched in 1981 which aimed at modernising the 
technique of fishing and to increase the production. A cooperative 
society of national fishermen (about 300 members) was created 
in June 1980.78 There was also a project of establishing a fishing 
port However, little was done to implement all this. 


B. R Siir | 


i) Manufacturing 
ike agriculture, this sector also i IS small making up 4.6 per cent 
of GDP in 1990. There was only a marginal improvement 
from 4.1 per cent in 1985. This sector is confined to construction 
and small-scale concerns such as mineral water bottling plant 


- and tanning units. The United Nations International Develop- 


ment Organisation’s (UNIDO) survey made in 1989 showed 
there were only 13 enterprises employing more than 10 people. 
The more important of these enterprises are a water. bottling 
plant and a dairy both publicly. owned, a coco-cola plant, a 
flour mill and an ice factory. A public sector animal feed plant 
was opened in 1980. In addition there are nearly 75 small scale 
enterprises and numerous small workshops.in the informal 
-sector.2? Many projects have been prepared by the govern- 
: ment and the private sector in recent years including a soap 
and a detergent factory, a pasta factory, a tannery and various 
assembly operators but little progress has been made in their 
E 


. li) Mining | 

Some surveys edalnnded have indicated the presence of 
minerals like copper, gypsum and sulpher but as yet no mineral 
` has been exploited at a commercial scale. 


C. The Tertiary Sector . 

As noted in Table~1 the primary sector (agriculture, cattle 
herding, fishing) and the secondary sector (manufacturing and 
' mining) made up only 20.7 per cent of GDP in 1990. It is, in 


fact, the tertiary (services) sector which dominates the economy: -= . 


Ne 


” < oe 


—_ 
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of Djibouti accounting for a nearly four-fifths of the GDP in 
1990. Its “mainstays are services provided to French military 
personnel stationed in Djibouti and transhipment to neighbouring 
countries.”*° It may be stated that Djibouti hosts a substantial 
French naval squadron and about 3800 French troops and the 
total French presence amounts to some 10,000.35! And other 
activities. of Djibouti’s tertiary sector are related to the tradi- 
tional role of Djibouti as a regional centre due to its good port 
facilities, private banking and telecommunications centre. Its 
first earth station has been operating the American Intelsat 
satellite since 1980 and it will now provide links for the Arabsat 
satellite as well.” Together with Ethiopia and Somalia it is 
intended to provide facilities for microwave telephone links 
between Europe and the Arab world. Djibouti is also included 
in an international submarine cable development. France and 
Arab countries are providing most of the finance for these 
schemes. Plans are apparently based on Dyibouti’s geographical 
position of commerce at the mouth of the Red Sea. 


D. Public Finance 


| > an budgetary deficits and continued foreign budget 
support have been a normal feature of Dyibouti’s public 
finances. During 1980s the highest deficit was recorded in 
1986 when it exceeded Djiboutien-Franc (DF) 2339 million 
(1 US $=177.7 DF since 1973) and the foreign budget support 
also reached the highest point of DF 1553 million in 1986.3 
Apparently 1986 has been the most difficult year for the 
country’s public finances when the salaries of civil servants 
could not be paid on time. The gravity of.the situation can be 
judged by the fact that the reserves of the treasury dropped 
from DF 10 billion in 1981 to DF 0.5 billion in July 1986.4 
However, a budgetary aid of French franc 60 million (approxi- 
mately $ 10 million) helped Djibouti to overcome the crisis. In 
the wake of the deteriorating financial situation the government 
had to take the unpopular step of reducing the salaries of the 
civil servants by 10 per cent and calling upon the people to 
tighten their belt.” It may be noted here that 61 per cent of 
recurrent expenditure in 1990 was accounted for by personnel 
expenditure despite the fact that civil servants had no pay rise 
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for several years. It seems the government has maintained 
continued austerity campaign to try to keep both recurrent 
budget and capital expenditure under control. Despite that, 
the budget deficit rose sharply from 9 per cent of the country’s 
GDP in 1989 to 18 per cent by 1991 largely financed by grants 
and drawing down cash reserves. The public finance situation 
worsened in 1992 because of an increase in military expenditure 
and consequently the overall budget deficit exceeded 20 per cent 
of GDP.» Unfortunately there has been a considerable strain 
on the Djibouti public finances as a result of the recent insurgency 
of an Afar ethnic group organised under FRUD who “roam 
the hinterland and are able to harass the army without dislodging 
it and to ensure that the high cost of the conflict to the government 
is maintained”. 

Admittedly the French influence on the public finances 
of Djibouti and its economy as a whole remains strong. This 
is despite the fact that France’s contribution to budget has fallen 
from 30 per cent in 1977—the year of independence—to less 
than 10 per cent in 1991. However, with the frequent special 
grants given to Djibouti the real French contribution to budget 
is substantially higher. It is around a third of the government 
expenditure. In 1991, for instance, the total budgetary aid by 
France was to the tune of French franc 73 million (approxi- 
mately $ 12.3 million).** In fact, in July 1990 France pledged 
to continue budgetary aid to Djibouti at around French franc 
40 million ($6.7 million) annually for a further period of 10 years.” 
This will indeed go some way in meeting the budgetary deficit 
of Djibouti. The foreign budgetary support will remain an 
important element of Dyjibouti’s public finances. Domestic 
savings play a minor role in the development of the economy 
because of relatively low income of the majority of its popu- 
lation. Development projects have to be financed largely by 
foreign aid or foreign currency. 


E. Money and Banking 


Since Djibouti is essentially city-state, banking is hardly 
come across outside the capital. However there are a number ` 
of banks established in Djibouti. Hopefully, the monetary 
expansion has been restrained. The avérage inflation rate during 
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' 1985-92 was 4.5 per cent. Djibouti is one of the few countries | 
in the developing world with a low single-digit inflation rate. . 


HI 
THE EXTERNAL SECTOR 
A. Foreign Trade 


qhe foreign trade data of Djibouti | Bas to be interpreted with - 


caution since its own exports are only a fraction of its total. 


exports. In fact, in 1988 re-exports from Djibouti made up as 
. much as 88 per cent of its total exports. Likewise imports of 
Djibouti are mainly destined for her neighbouring countries. 
In 1990, for instance, only 36 per cent of her total imports were 
retained in Djibouti.“ Apparently Ethiopia and Somalia 
accounted for the bulk of Djibouti’s imports. 

. That the exports of Djibouti picked up after its independ- E 
ence is reflected in the fact that the average annual rate of `. 
- growth of exports during 1980-90 was 9 per cent as against ` 
` —2.6 per cent during the decade 1970-80. On the other hand, ` 
the annual rate of growth of imports slow down during the 


Table 3. Djibouti: ‘Foreign Trade 1970-1992 Selected Years 


Year - Exports Imports — Trade | ‘Import 


( ———  VnTA Balance Coverage ` 
(million dollars) 
1970 21 AQ. — 28 . 42.8 
1980 19 | 125 —106 15.2 
1985 14 — 201 —187  ~= 14.5 
1990 | 42 215 ` —166 22.6 
1991 . 59: 376 —321 ~ 14.5 
1992. 58 491 —433 — 11.8 





Source:. IMF, Direction of Trade Statistics: Yearbook (Washington); 
United Nations, International Trade Statistics Year Book 1992, Vol. I _ 
- (New York, 1993); UNCTAD, Handbook of International Trade and 
Development Statistics, 1992 (New York, 1993). . 
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post-independence period, It was 3.7 per cent during 1980-90 
as against 9.4 per cent during the decade 1970-80.*! Table 3 
shows the trend in foreign trade in recent years. 

| The table shows that there was stagnation in Djibouti's 
exports right up to mid-eighties. In fact there was sharp deterio- 
ration in the country’s exports which dropped from $ 19 million. 
in 1980 to $ 14 million in 1985. On the other hand, there was 
a substantial increase.in imports during this period. Between 
1985 and 1990, however, there was a real breakthrough in the _ 
. exports which registered a three-fold increase in five years. But 
the imports during 1985-90. period showed a small increase. 
And between 1990 and 1992 the trend in exports and imports 
underwent a change in the sense that there was modest increase 
_ in exports from $ 42 million in 1990 to $ 58 million in 1992. 
= On the other hand, there was a sharp increase in imports- from 
$ 215 million to $ 491 million. | 


Commodi Commo dn of Foreign Trade 


' The main imports of Djibouti are. cattle and hides and 
skins. Food is the leading item of imports followed by capital 
goods, fuel and energy. However, one important and interesting 
item of import which deserves mention in qat (also spelt as 
chat and khat). Djiboutiens are major consumers of this drug 
which is imported from Ethiopia. Djibouti imports as much as 
12 tonnes of qat per day though the government sources admit 
it to only 8.tonnes per day. The estimated value of qat imports 
is put at $ 40 million per year. The government has taken some. 
_ steps to persuade Djiboutiens to stop their afternoon qat chewing 
sessions but it is confronted by a powerful lobby namely Sogik— 
a private company which holds an import monopoly. Significantly ` 
Air Djiboutie earns an estimated $ 8500 per day from the trade 
while the government tax is estimated to bring Djiboutien franc 
2500 million ($ 14 million) per year.’ Apparently the collapse 
of the Ethiopian government has altered the structure of qat trade. 


_ Direction of Trade 


< Djibouti has the unique distinction of directing as much 
as 91 per cent of its exports to neighbouring countries. Cattle 
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Dominate the trade with Yemen. In recent years Saudi Arabia 
banned imports of Somali cattle. To overcome this ban the 
animals have been illegally exported from Somalia to Dyibouti 
and then shipped to Yemen for exports to Saudi Arabia.“ 
Table 4 shows the destination of Dyjibouti’s exports and imports 
in recent years. | 


Table 4. Djibouti: Direction of Trade 1987,1992 
(percentage of total exports/imports by value) 


Exports to: 1987 1992 Importsfrom: 1987 1992 


Somalia 46 44 | France 29 15 


Yemen n/a 30 U.K. 4 10 

Other Arab 12 14 Thailand 1 2 

Countries 

Ethiopia 6 3 Japan 6 6 
Italy 6 6 


Source: IMF, Direction of Trade Statistics, Yearbook. 


There have been no significant changes in respect of 
shares of Dyjibouti’s clients except in the case of Ethiopia, where 
in percentage terms, the share dropped from 6 per cent in 1987 
to 3 per cent in 1992. Apparently it is due to change of govern- 
ment in Ethiopia. Somalia continues to be the top client of 
Djibouti with Yemen occupying the second position... 

France continues to be the major supplier of goods to 
Djibouti though its share has almost halved from 29 per cent 
in 1987 to 15 per cent in 1992, It may be recalled that till 1984 
Djiboutien imports originating in France showed a rising trend, 
but thereafter this trend reversed Djibouti’s imports from France 
dropped from FF 624 in 1984 to FF 312 million in 1987.45 Thus 
between 1984 and 1987 the value of imports from France dropped ` 
by 50 per cent. And this trend got further consolidated during 
the period 1987-92. 


Balance of Payments 


The World Bank data suggest substantial export of services 
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from the port of Djibouti. And this combined with foreign aid 
reduced the deficit to a manageable size (Table 5). 


Table 5. Djibouti: Balance of payments 1985-92 
(million US $) 
1985 1990 1991 ~ 1992 


Exports of goods and 151 278 293 255 


non-factor services 

Import of goods and 245 — 414 426 346 
non-factor services | 

Resources Balance —94 —136 —133 —141 
Net Factor income | 12 277 > 3l 26 
Net Current transfers —2 -3 —3 —3 ` 
Current account balance 

Before officialtransfers —95 —112 —105 —117 
After official transfers —42 —35 —28 —44 


Source: World Bank, Trends in Developing Economies, 1993 (Washington, 
1993) l 


It may be recalled that there was substantial improvement 
in the balance of payments position in 1987 when the deficit in 
current account fell from $ 42 million to just $ 15 million though 
in 1989 it climbed to $ 23 million.” But in 1990 and 1991 there 
was a progressive decline in the deficit of current account deficit. 
In 1991 the favourable balance of payments situation was due 
to a “rise in sale of services, and an increase in official transfers 
which helped to restore foreign exchange reserves to about five 
months of imports.” Normally reserves are considered 
adequate if they are able to meet 3 months imports. But in 
1992 there was set-back in the balance of payments situation 
when the “external account deficit excluding official transfers 
widened to 26 per cent of GDP due to drop in export and 
re-exports of goods and services” .*® 

Djibouti’s crucial reliance on foreign aid is evident from 
the size of balance of payments deficit first before the official 
transfers and then after the official transfers. That gives an idea 
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of the magnitude of these transfers. These were 53 million in 
1985, $77 million in 1990 and 1991 and $ 73 million in 1992.4 


| B. Foreign Aid 


jibouti’s structural trade deficit and reliance on external 
support for budget make it particularly dependent on 
foreign aid. In 1987, for instance, Djibouti's per capita foreign 
aid was $ 230 and it ranked second in Africa next only to the 


tiny West African state Cape Verde.°® France is main donor 


other sources are Italy and Arab countries as shown in Table 6. 
Table 6. Djibouti: Gross Official Development Assistance 
(million US $) 


— 


Bilateral — 198 1987 1988 1989. 1990 1991 


“France «40.7 465. 41.6 40.5 584 48.9 
Italy -- 153°. 6.2 173 130 183 22.1 


Arab Countries . 297 26:3 TO 2T PD « S:3 


— 981 861 792 682 1829 90.1 
Multilateral* 23.0 25.4 22:2 13.7 204 268 


Total — 1214.4 111.5 101.4 823 2033 116.9 


Of which grants 96.7 84.5 78.9 65.9 175.4 94.2 


*ADF, EU, IDA, Arab agencies. 


Source: O.E.C.D., Geographical Distribution of Financial! Flows to Developing 
countries. | 


The table shows sharp rise in disbursements in 1990 to 
$ 203.3 million (from $ 82.3 million in 1989) largely due to 
Arab bilateral support tied to the Gulf War. Hopefully grants 
constituted a very high proportion of official Development. 


Assistance. In 1991, for instance, it accounted for 86 per cent ~~ 


-of the total aid. In 1991, however, the development assistance 
from Arab countries stone pes to $ 5.3 million from $ 21. 2 
© million in 1990. 
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Djibouti's total external indebtedness increased from. 


og 31.8. million in 1980 to $ 96 million in 1985. Thereafter there 


_. was rapid increase reaching $ 183 million-in 1987 and $ 210 ` 
l million i in 1990.: There was then a break in this trend. In 1991 

. the debt fell to $ 196. 7 million and then to 189. 5 million in 
- 1992.51 

| The i increase in debt in ead: diie was edie to T 


` in the early. eighties to; finance, public investment projects. `: 


_ And the stabilisation of debt in 1990s was the result of rescheduling 
agreement. reached at the 1983 debtors conference. Djibouti | 
. also benefitted from debt cancellation initiated by France in - 
. 1989. All this was reflected in the reduction of total external debt. - | 

The burden of external debt has been less onerous for 
‘the economy of Djibouti since most of the external borrowing 


~~ has been on highly concessional terms. The debt service charges 


came to 7.7 per cent of exports of goods and services in 1988 
but dropped to.4:4 per cent in 1992. Likewise the debt/GNP 
ratio dropped from 47.2 per cent in 1987 to 39.5 per cent in ` 


1992.3 Thus Djibouti is one of the very few countries in the `. 
developing world. which has managed its external debt com- . ` 
- petently..This is reflected.in its comfortable position in respect. 
of international reserves. including gold which increased from ` 


$ 51 million in 1985:.to.$ 100 million in 1991.4:In 1990 the ` 
reserves were able to meet 5.2 months of imports which is ` 


highly creditable since reserves are considered adequate. by pee 


. IMF if these are equivalent to: three months imports, 
PROSPECTS ` 


he economy of Djibouti. since its aioe has: Been 
marked by stagnation almost all along the line. None of ` 


-© the vital sectors of the economy namely agriculture or manufac- | 
~ turing has registered any. marked improvement since inde--. ` 


pendence. And it was only in the second half of 1980s that- 
there was a break-through in the exports of Djibouti but there 
was no let-up in the trade Senor which reached the record | 
ngre in ) 1992. . 
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Evidently Djibouti with its frail economy is living beyond 
its means. This is reflected in the fact that in 1992 the private 
consumption and general government consumption came to 
115.1 per cent of its GDP in 1992. Thus foreign resources are 
needed even to satisfy the consumption requirements of people 
which are 15 per cent higher than GDP. More importantly 
Gross Domestic Investment has dropped from 23.8 of GDP in 
1985 to 12 per cent of GDP in 1992 while Gross Domestic 
Savings have fallen from —4 per cent of GDP in 1985 to —15 per 
cent in 1992, ‘thus making the economy highly dependent on 
foreign aid. 

In this scenario, development of agriculture should take 
top priority. As noted earlier, only 407 hectares of 6000 hectares 
were exploited in 1989. This comes to only 6.7 per cent of the 
cultivable area. Hopefully there has been a gradual increase in 
the exploited areas. However, in view of the fact that the country 
is only raising 3 per cent of its food requirements, it is important 
that in the next five years at least 25 per cent of the cultivable 
area should be brought under cultivation. That there is potential 
for agricultural development in Djibouti is reflected in the fact 
that in 1982 for the first time as much as 3 tonnes of wheat 
were harvested at an experimental farm.” Djibouti should aim 
at producing 50 per cent of its food requirement at the turn of 
the twenty-first century. Fisheries should also be developed to 
improve nutritional standard of the population which are below 
the African average. As noted earlier, Djibouti is already | 
exporting fish to Ethiopia. The existence of this huge market 
next door should prompt Djibouti to develop and modernise 
its fishing industry. The government of Djibouti should study 
the reorganisation of the fishing sector in Mauritania which 
made it possible to make fish the leading item of export of 
Mauritania relegating iron ore to second place. In the manufactur- - 
ing sector, the government of Djibouti is already exploring the 
possibility of developing small and medium-scale manufacturing 
activities, alongwith measures to improve external competitive- 
ness.°® Perhaps India with her experience of joint ventures in 
East Africa, including Ethiopia, can help Djibouti in fostering 
the growth of small-scale industries and thereby creating ample 
job opportunities. - 

` Tourism offers good scope inspite of Djibouti’s handicap 
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of climate and small size. One good omen in this respect is that 
the number of visitors has been increasing fast; from 13169 in 
1984 to 34971 in 1987.5? And in 1989 there were as many as 
40,000 tourists.” The volatile situation in the Gulf area is likely 
to increase the number of tourists:and aid personnel to the 
strategically located Djibouti. 

Djibouti is seeking private investors to foster anontsi 
growth and job creation zone. It may be recalled that the export 
processing zone (EPZ) of Mauritius has significantly changed 
the face of the country’s economy in récent years. And Djibouti 
can learn a lot from Mauritius, highly successful experiment of 
EPZ. In a way Djibouti is better placed compared to Mauritius 
for a successful EPZ since it has big markets like Ethiopia, 
Somalia, Yemen and Saudi Arabia almost next door. Further, 
Djibouti has the necessary economic infrastructure. Its currency 
is pegged to U.S. dollar with a fixed rate of exchange since 
1973. It may be recalled that the nucleus for EPZ already exists 
in Djibouti. It has a 14 hectare free trade zone within the 
confines of the port.®! Arab funding has-been pledged to re-equip 
and extend the zone apparently with a view to attracting 
off-shore manufacturing enterprises. Taking into account the 
overall delicate economic situation in the country, “the 
immediate challenge facing Djibouti is to return to a more 
stable macro-economic environment to preserve its credibility 
and attractiveness as a regional financial and transhipment 
centre”. % 


Dr Daleep Singh was formerly Head of the Department of African Studies, 
University of Delhi, Delhi. 
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_ ERITREA: ECOLOGICAL REHABILITATION 


Michael Beyene 


Eritrea is a newly independent and sovereign African state 
-whose natural resource base has largely been degraded 
through three decades of war-induced neglect and inter- - 
mittent hostile conditions, and whose economy at present 
is in dire need of foreign exchange. This paper explores 
some possible means for helping the ceo through 
ecological rehabilitation.. 


General Features 


and climatic features of Eritrea is almost non-existent; 

nonetheless, a short overview is in order, mostly based 
on the writer's extensive travels in western parts of the country 
during the mid-1970s. | 

The central plateau in Eritrea is the northern extension 

of the high massifs of central Ethiopia; it starts from the relatively 
elevated land mass around Mt. Soira in Akele-Ghuzai province, 
covering a large part of Hamasien and Senhit provinces, extending 
through the rugged.and deeply dissected. terrain of the Sahel 
province, and stretching all the way north to Alghena mountain 
chain at the border with the Sudan. This mountainous ridge. 
provides a natural dividing line between, and a water shed for, 
the western and eastern lowlands of the country. It is high. 
enough to capture rains from the moisture-laden north-east 
trade winds blowing from the Arabian peninsula across the 
Red Sea into Eritrea. 
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The rains usually occur during June, July and August and 
are extremely unreliable, varying between 300 mm and 800 mm 
annually. The type of vegetation in this highland area also 
varies considerably from locality to locality, though in the drier 
parts, acacia trees and shrubs accompanied by short and sparse 
grasses are the predominant growth. The relatively high con- 
centration of population exerts intense pressure on the arable 
land, with overgrazing adding more to the problem. In some 
parts, the soil depth, being less than 10 cm., is too shallow fo 
support meaningful agricultural activities, while in others it is 
simply eroded down to the bare rock. Devastating drought 
which occurred in 1972/73, 1984/85 and 1989/90 agricultural 
seasons have brought about a considerable reduction in the 
total amount of plant bio- mass in highland Eritrea. This decrease 
in vegetative cover, which often leads to high water run-off, 
was followed by the torrential rains which appeared in 1991 
and 1992. Undoubtedly, the subsequent acceleration of soil 
erosion was extensive, though data to assess the exact extent 
of its impact is not available; however, in 1992, the massive 
floods of silt-laden waters that swept down the eastern escarpment 
into the Red Sea, thus causing considerable infrastructural damage | 
to the country’s main port, Mitzuwa (Massawa), is no small 
indicator. 

Along the escarpment facing the Red Sea, there exist 
two separate stretches of small micro-climate areas where 
Mediterranean type of vegetation growth is exhibited in marked 
contrast to their surroundings. These areas, known in Tigrigna 
as the northern and southern “Bahris”, are characterised by 
relatively dense and luxuriant growth of bush, forest trees and 
grassy vegetative cover all the year round. Other tiny micro- 
climates of different nature are also numerous in lowland 
Eritrea, often located in sheltered valleys where dense dry forest 
flora of great richness still persist. On the plains adjoining the 
escarpment, the prominent natural vagetation is grass, short 
shrubs, and flat-topped thorny acacia trees. In these lowplains, 
the dry season is long, and both rainfall and vegetation decrease 
rapidly as one proceeds eastwards to the coastal desert belt. 
The coastal plains of Semhar and Sahel provinces, and almost 
the entire province of Danakil constitute part of the Sahara 
desert, having an annual average rainfall below 260 mm. The 
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scanty rains fall in thunder showers during the hottest parts of 
the year. Due to clear skies and virtual absence of vegetative 
cover, the area is subject to quick heating and quick radiation; 
as a result, the range of temperature, especially between day 
and night, is considerable. . 

Excluding the narrow coastal desert corridor, the flat 
plains of Sahel province fall under semi-desert vegetation regime, 
which assumes a variety of forms. But it is mainly characterised 
by the predominance of shrubs and tufty annual grasses with 
trees occurring sporadically, either scattered or in clumps; 
where the rainfall is scanty, the soil is mostly bare, with the 
only vegetation consisting of scattered acacia stands and 
succulents, i.e. fleshy water-storing plants such as cacti. Inter- 
mittent, sometimes persistent, periods of drought, which coincide . 
with the cool season, is a distinguishing feature of the area. 
For the greater part of the year, vegetation, mostly grey or 
brown in colour, looks all but dead; after the rains, the grasses 
burst forth into new growth and hurry through their often short 
life-cycle. With decreasing rainfall and a lengthening of dry 
period, this semi-desert ecology gradually merges into the desolate 
coastal desért sands. 

The whole of Barka and Senhit provinces, including the 
western and southern parts of Serae province, e.g. the vicinity 
of Dembelas, essentially depict typical savannah ecology akin 
to the rest of the Sahelian zone (not to be confused with the 
Sahel province of Eritrea). The savannah. vegetation is rather 
dense in the southern parts of Barka province, notably around 
the Setit and Ghash river basins where relatively tall grass, 
palm trees (“arkokobai”) along with a variety of umbrella- 
shaped acacia species occur in open park-like growth. In this 
area, though the Acacia Senegal stands are relatively scarce, 
the climate is not particularly hostile to the growth and develop- 
ment of the specie. Further north along and around the Anseba 
and Barka river basins, the scenario of natural vegetation basically 
remains unchanged, but with Acacia Senegal gaining increased 
dominance. As one moves up the gentle slopes of Senhit province, 
the savannah grassland becomes sparse, and Acacia Senegal 
manifests a prominent exposure, often in rather dense growth 
pattern. . | or 
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Project/ Program Idea 


...Eritrea is a newly independent African sovereign state 
struggling to emerge from impasse of a devastated economy 
resulting from a 30-year war against two successive Ethiopian 
regimes. Its natural resource base has been exposed to a pro- 
longed and severe process of degradation to such an extent 
that, in some areas, the threshold of resilience has long been 
crossed and the state of irreversibility set in. No estimate exists 
on the amount of fertile soil annually being washed away by 
more than 15 ephemeral rapids swiftly flowing down the eastern 
escarpment and into the Red Sea; neither do we have any 
assessment of the extent of soil erosion associated with the 
. drainage system in the western lowlands, nor of any wind-blown 
erosion. But, we have proxy indicators. As mentioned above, 
droughts, over-cultivation, over-grazing, forest clear-cutting 
has caused mass vegetative destruction, increased water run-off, 
and thus, intensified the process of soil erosion. In highland 
Eritrea, the surface of basalt plateau has been subjected, for 
decades, to intense soil erosion that, in some areas, only the 
bare hard rock mass stand out. The amount of top soil eroded 
by the seasonal rapids in the eastern escarpment and silted in 
the coastal plains of Semhar and Sahel provinces (Shiib, 
Ghedged, Abrara, Mersa-Tecklai , Mersa-Ghulbub etc.) bear 
a glaring witness to the severity of the problem. But, above 
all, the vast amount of water-born fertile soils annually dis- 
chargd by Barka-Anseba rivers and accumulated at their inland 
drainage in the region of Tokar in the Sudan is a standing 
reminder of the urgency of soil erosion currently occurring in 
Eritrea. : 

During the later years of the war of independence, the 
Eritrean Popular Liberation Front (EPLF) made modest 
beginnings of soil water conservation and afforestation programs 
in area under its control. Those activities gained momentum 
after the de facto independence of the country in 1991, with 
the government’s short- and long-term commitment to national 
food security goals receiving due attention at strategic level. 
The program is.currently in operation, supported by meagre 
international funds, and based on the principle of voluntary 
participation of farmers’ committees in all stages of planning 
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and implementation. Construction of terraces, dams, earth- 
bunds, and afforestation activities are presently being undertaken 
by farmer’ associations and members of the Eritrean Liberation 
Army. Of particular concern to the government are (a) the 
agricultural areas in the central highlands (b) the escarpment 
descending sharply towards the coastal plains of Semhar and 
Sahel provinces and which stretches for more than 500 km. 
parallel to the Red Sea, and (c) the catchment areas of the 
rivers of Anseba-Barka, Mereb/Ghash, and Hadas-Alighide. 

. Currently, the Eritrean government appears to be conscious 
of the need to be prudent in its attempts to maintain a balance 
between achieving self-sufficiency in food production and 
engaging in extensive rehabilitation of the agricultural resource 
base. Such a bi-focal strategy, obviously requires considerable 
government intervention, since in private sector economy, 
exploitation of natural resources is undertaken within the context 
of individual short-term benefits, while governmental impact 
tends to be in the long-run. However, the government, infant 
as it is, stands limited by lack of adequate funds required to 
launch a large-scale public investment program in this line of 
national activity. It is, therefore, self-evident for the Eritrean 
government to look into the possibility of rehabilitating the 
sturdy Acacia Senegal tree both for its lucrative export, crop 
(gum arabic) and for its value as soil stabiliser as well as a 
source of firewood. | 

This paper, therefore, proposes the creation of a national 
program for the rehabilitation and development of Acacia 
Senegal tree in Eritrea with the aim of increasing (1) income 
of rural residents from gum arabic sales (2) government tax 
revenues from domestic gum arabic transactions (3) foreign 
exchange earnings from the export of gum arabic (4) soil stability 
and pasture growth and (5) source of firewood. The program 
would, obviously, have two major components. 

The first component of the program is related to the 
benefits to be gained from a planned management of the Acacia 
Senegal tree stock. It is highly recommended that the existing 
national afforestation program in Eritrea include the planting 
of this particular tree specie in ecological zones favorable for 
its growth and development. At the same time, efforts should 
be made to incorporate the tree specie as an integral part of 
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the sedentary agricultural production system.in the “arid zone” 
of Eritrea. As mentioned earlier, Acacia Senegal finds favorable 
climate in most areas of lowland Eritrea, but its growth is more 
rampant in the western and southern parts of Sahel, the eastern 
parts of Barka, and almost the whole of Senhit provinces.... It 
would ...seem more feasible to commence with small-scale pilot 
projects in specific areas already demonstrating high potential... 
(which could also) serve as testing grounds for innovative ideas, 
and for gaining field experience which could be replicated 
elsewhere as the program expands to cover wider geographical 
scope.... 

The second aspect of the proposed program for the 
rehabilitation and development of Acacia Senegal would deal 
with the creation of domestic market infrastructure for gum 
arabic, and with the entrance of Eritrea into the world market 
as a major supplier of this commodity. In this field of activity 
the experience of the Sudan is extremely instructive (though) 
gum arabic collecting, grading and exporting is not new in 
Eritrea; it has been in place, albeit modestly, since the 1960’s, 
with towns of Keren and Asmara acting as centres for sorting 
and warehousing. ...Recorded experience (in this field) prior 
to the country’s independence, presumably still available in 
government archives, would be the ideal point of departure.... 
Possibilities of securing international bilateral development aid 
and multilateral sources of funds and technical assistance, 
including UNSO (United Nations Sudano-Sahelian Office), 
should be carefully considered. A program of this nature, if 
properly formulated, would no doubt attract favorable attention 
by the World Bank whose loan policy to underdeveloped countries 


` “has, for long, been dominated by the encouragement of cash 
“crop production for export. | 
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sequences of warfare. Edited’ by 
Terje Tvedt. 


This volume is a collection of. 


papers of an international work- 
shop held at the University of 
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1992. It was organised jointly by 
the Scandinavian Inmstitute of 
African Studies (SIAS) 
Uppsala, Sweden and the Centre 
for Development Studies, Uni- 


versity of Bergen. It analyses . 


some consequences of different 
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distintegratfdn of the State by the 
violent policies pursued by the 
government in one part of the 
country: By focusing on the 
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in Dar Fur and the Sudanese 
State, Harir argues that the 
change in attitude of this tribe was 
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a panacea rather than as a means 
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Haile Adhana discussed in his: 


contribution “the roots of or- 
ganised internal armed conflicts 
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logic of violent disintegration of 


the Ethiopian State structure and 
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state-nation and the empire state. 
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valuable in a field with relatively 


- scarce research on this subject. 


“War and the Somali refugees 
in Eastern Hararghe, Ethiopia” 
by Maria Brons, Woldeyesus 


‘Elisa, Mandefro Tegegn and 


M.A. Mohammad Salih has 
brought out the superficiality of 
the local political and administra- 
tive. systems. The acute and 
obvious contradictions between 
loyalties and institutions based on 
state-nationalism on one hand 
and those based on traditional 
state policies on the other, are 
documented in detail by the 
authors. They have also provided 
arguments to the rationale for 
deciding the limit of. self-deter- 
mination within the existing 
state-nations. 

` A wealth of data on war 
casualties, the impact of war on 
health services, malnutrition and 
famine, facts and figures relating 
to the refugee problem, com- 
municable disease has been pro- 
vided by Helmut Kloos in his 


-paper “health impacts of war in 


Ethiopia”. This paper and others 
by Barbara Hendrie, Samia-El- 
Hadi El Nagar and Abdul Gaffar 
Ahmed on human and ecological 
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consequences of war in Eritrea, 
Sudan and the Tigray province of 
Ethipia have made a significant 
contribution towards salvaging 


this part of the recent history of 


the region from being distorted. 
In the near future these statistics 
will help many a study on the 
effects of warfare and interlinked 
questions. This effort by the 
authors of all these contributions 
bears special significance as 
bureaucratic institutions which 
normally keep records of health 
standards, migration trends and 
facilities available in refugee 
camps are destroyed in war and 
procurement of authentic figures 
is a Monumental task. 

“The reward of life is death: 
warfare and the Anyuak on the 
Ethiopian-Sudanese” Border by 
Conradien Perner describes the 
annihilation of the Anyuak as a 
people as delibrate destruction of 
the productive base of rural life. 
All the information on collapse of 
the economic system, lack of 
medical facilities, education and 
ecological destruction provided 
in this chapter is based on the 
field studies carried out by the 
author. 

Serge A. Tornay in his paper 
“More chances on the fringe of 
state? The growing power of the 
Nyangatom, a bordering people 
of the lower Omo Valley, 
Ethiopia” estimates the popula- 
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` tion loss of Nyangatom and Mursi 


people in local wars and argues 
that biological and ecological 
crises revealed rather than gener- 
ated tensions inherent in these 
social systems. 

David Turton has discussed 
the futility of nomothetic theories 
which see war. as caused by 
natural human aggression in his 
paper “We must teach them to be 
peaceful”. Turton and Tornay’s 
papers have focused on the ra- 
tional aspects of war and have 
simultaneously criticized partisan 
studies on the scientific legiti- 
macy of war and its consequences 
from different angles. 
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the editor Terje Tvedt gives a 
vivid portrait of the economic and 
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emergence of the new relation- 
ship between Britain and Egypt 
after World War I and the pattern 
of water utilization in Egypt and 
Sudan are discussed in great detail. 
A contextual analysis has been 
provided for the long term con- 
sequences of World War I in the 
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This volume is an invaluable 
addition to relatively scarce 
research on the subject with a 
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Report of the Seminar 
“Recent Developments in the Horn of Africa” 


A one-day Seminar on “Recent Developments in the Horn 
of Africa” was organised by the Academy of Third World Studies, 
Jamia Millia Islamia on 17 March 1994. Distinguished participants 
included academics from Delhi University and Jamia Millia 
Islamia, diplomats and Africa experts. Dr. Vanita Ray welcomed 
the participants and introduced the proceedings of the Seminar 
by a Keynote Address which set out the various issues the 
Seminar would address. She underlined the distinctive identity 
of the region based on the similarity of its socio-economic 
conflict situations and the decline of the state system, even 
while it was not a geographically or politically demarcated entity. 
It was these socio-economic situations arising out of the 
aberrations of the colonial system that had a strong influence 
on the domestic and external policies of the region. The Keynote 
paper also stressed the need to accent the long-term perspectives 
of India’s relations with the Horn countries and to examine the 
feasibility of cooperation and collaboration in the background 
of the existing and more recent links between the two regions. 

The First Session, chaired by Prof. Z.M. Khan of Jamia, 
focused on the evolution of the State System and the socio- 
economic divisions in the region. Dr. S.N. Malakar of the 
A.T.W.S. analysed the causes and the dynamics of social conflict 
and drew a theoretical model of “Socialist Democracy” for the 
emergence of the state system in the countries of the Hom. 
Prof. K. Mathews of the Delhi University African Studies Depart- 
ment presented in historical perspective the violations of human 
rights in the Third World, South Africa and the Horn. In the 
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Horn, he pointed, the problem of refugees arising out of the 
conflict situations and the civil war was acute and persistent. 


Dr. S.C. Saxena, also from the Department of African ` 


Studies, Delhi University, discussed the importance of the 


restoration of the democratic processes and the need for power- . 
sharing by the conflicting ethnic groups for political stability in 


Somalia. 


` These papers generated a lively and thought-provoking `. 


debate, interventions and comments. Chairperson Prof. Khan 
summed up the discussions of the Session and reiterated the 


various challenges—ethnic, politico-economic and social which 


` had contributed to the volatile nature of the crises and the 
consequent instability in the region. 


The post-lunch Session, which addressed the issue of 


foreign policy challenges in the region of the Horn, was presided 
by Prof. Daleep Singh, former Head of the Department of 


_. African Studies, Delhi University. Papers were presented by 


Shri K.L. Dalal, a former diplomat with long years of experience 
in Africa, Dr. R.L. Chawla of Delhi University presently at 


ICRIER, Dr. S.S. Deora of the Department of African Studies, 
Delhi University and Dr. A.K.-Srivastava of the Academy of - 


Third World Studies. While Mr. Dalal analyzed in historical 
review the Super Power rivalries in the Horn, role of the United 


' Nations and Indian foreign policy, Dr. Chawla drew attention ` 


to the future prospects of India’s trade with the countries of 
the Horn and Dr. Deora highlighted the security dimensions 
arising out of the strategic military importance of the area. 
Dr. Srivastava raised issues on the UN role in Somalia, the 
impact of the Ethiopian developments, the OAU and ethnic 
self-determination in the countries of the region. 

The issues discussed opened up an interesting debate 
and comments, amongst others; by Dr. A.S. Shahid, 
Dr. T.G. Ramamurthi and Dr. Shri Prakash. Dr. Prakash also 
gave a vote of thanks and emphasized the need for the Indian 


Government to work out flexible trading arrangements with. 


the African Countries so that the latter would not have to pay 
for imports in hard currency. This had now become possible 


“yy >} with the economic liberalisation of India’s polce: 
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